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For the Monthly Magazine. 
UNCONNECTED SKETCHES of SWISS SCE- 
NERY; ia LETTERS to @ LADY. 
The Valley of Travers. 

Neufchatel ; Sept. 11, 1816. 
My dear Madam, 

| HLEN I last bade you farewel, I 

was on the frontiers of this. won- 
derful country. I informed you that it 
was ouc intention to traverse Switzer- 
land en pélerin: this project we did not 
abandon... _ 
_ From Pontarlier, a winding road con- 
ducted us through a valley, which re- 
sembled no scenery that we had yet be- 
held, although many views in Franche 
Comté are truly Alpine ; and, after pass- 
ing the last village of France, called the 
Verriéres de Joux, we entered the first 
of Switzerland, called the Verriéres 
Suisse. The frontier is indicated by a 
tree on the right-hand side of the road, 
and by a parapet-wall of stone, whieh 
rans up the mountain on the left. _Per- 
haps a hundred and fifty yards do not 
divide these villages, yet are the residents 
of them separated, as wide as the Poles 
asunder, by sentiments and by religion— 
the Catholic being that of the Verriéres 
de Joux, and the Protestant that of the 
VerriéresSaisse. How incontrovertibly 
does this prove that the religion of an 
individual is not adopted as the result of 
wise and mature deliberation, but that it 
originates in birth, circumstance, or ac- 
cident! Although the residents of a 
valley, where every object is calculated 
to exalt and humanize, yet do they bate 
each other with the cousistent and be- 
coming cordiality of Protestants and Ca- 
tholics. We breakfasted at the Ver- 


riéres Suisse ; and here it was that our. 


hostess acquainted us with the existence 


of these feelings, so amiable, so wise, so , 


just,.so orthodoxical ! 


‘I listened to her with more interest. 
when she acquainted me that she had. 
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been a resident of the valley of Travers 
nearly haifa century—that she had a 
perfect recollection of Rousseau, whe 
was once a visitur of these delightful 
scenes—that he had often frequented her 
house—that he would enter it some- 
times, and hastily desire to be shewn ta 
a chamber where he could remain undis- 
turbed; and that she conducted him, 
upon these occasions, to a room, the 
door of which she opened as she spoke : 
in this chamber he often wrote, or rested 
himself during his rambles, 

As we advanced into the valley, the 
wilduess and irregularity which ian. 
terised the precipitous ascents on either 
side, disappeared ; the sides of the moun- 
tains became more smooth and verdant ; 
dark woods of spruce-fir hung on them, 
or covered their summits on our right ; 
and these, excepting the hardy juniper, 
were their only decorations; but the op- 
posite side of the yale, which is exposed 
to a southern sun, and a milder atmos- 
phere, was,. for the most part, richly 
adorned with ash, beech, hornbeam, and 
maple. 

The scencry, as we continued _ our 
route, underwent but little variation 
until our near approach to St. Sulpice, 


when the valley almost. closed, and. a 


narrow winding road only was left be- 
tween the. mountams, which here be- 
came rocky and almost perpendicular, 
and assumed forms of peculiar wildness, 
The trees which accompanied us were 
few and small; scarcely any thing but 


underwood broke the ruggedness of this 


ravine. We seated ourselves on some 


pieces of rock, which Jay on the side of | 
the road, and contemplated this scene of 


savage nature. 


_ A peasant now passed;—we requested . 


him to direct us to the source of the 


Reuse, which we had reason, to belfeve. 


was not far: distant: in a few minutes 


we deviated om the road by a precipi- 


tous 
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tous descent on our left, The dashing 
of the water indicated our approach to 
the object of our curiosity, and we soon 
beheld the Reuse rushing into its foam- 
ing bed, rom the base of two precipices 
of entire rock, of immense magnitude. 
The sight and sound communicated a 
new feeling—decep —delicious— intense : 
since I have become a wanderer of the 
mountains, I have discovered that my 
love of nature, however ardent, was but 
a childish affection, compared with the 
maturity of passion which now trans- 
ports my existence. ‘The Reuse, and 
the mountain-pass, were the first objects 
which deeply affected us on entering 
Switzerland. 

The valley now reassumed its verdure 
and beauty, and we passed the pretty 
village Of Fleurier, on our way to Mo- 
tiers, where Rousseau lived during three 
years of his eventful life: it was from 
iliis retreat that he was driven by the 
inalice and persecution of the minister, 
Montmollin, and those villagers who 
“ professed and called themselves Chris- 
tiaus,” in consequence of the sentiments 
contamed in the Léttres éerites de la 
Montagne. The situation of Motiers is 
delightful; I do not wonder that “ the 
man of nature and of truth” selected it 
—in doing so, and in publishing his Lét- 
tres de la Montagne, he proved himself 
worthy of this appellation, and his since- 
tity cost him almost his life. If must 
have deeply afflicted him to quit this 
valley—all sounds, all objects, here, are 
quiescent and beautiful! How fre- 
quently must language fail when we are 
traversing mountains, forests, and tor- 
rents! how frequently must interjec- 
tional exclamations intrude, and prove 
that the lips and the pen are powerless 
when they attempt to describe scenes 
like those of the valley of Travers. On 
reading what [ have written, I feel so 
conscious of the colourless descriptions 
which I have attempted to picture, 
that I almost regret the promise 
which I had the rashness to make you 
in person ; how unwise, how presump- 
tuous, was I when I trusted that admi- 
ration would generate capacity, and that 
by my sketches of Alpine scenery, I 
could make you, im imagination, the 
companion of my route | 

We had only to mention the name of 
Rousseau—the descendants of his co- 
temporarics are well acquainted with the 
former residence of the philosopher ; we 
were conducted to it. The house has 
nothing to distinguish it: it is at present 


the residence of an accoucheuse, who is 
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highly respected throughout the valley, 
as much on account of her skill as the 
benevolence of her disposition; her name 
is Bossu. yy : 

It is not easy to express the feelings 
which I experienced on beholding the 
once cherished residence of Rousseau, 
Its appearance is as unobtrusive as the 
rest of the humble dwellings of this vil- 
lage: it isa corner-house; and the ascent 
to that part of it which Rousseau inha- 
bited is by a flight of covered stairs, 
raised against one side of the house ; 
at the top of the staircase is the entrance 
to the apartments of Rousseau. ‘The 
first room was appropriated to culinary 
purposes, and the adjoining room to the 
kitchen, to the right of the entrance, was 
the chamber of the gouvernante, 'The- 
rese. Opposite to the door of entrance 
is the room in which Rousseau slept and 
studied, and in which were composed 
some of his most celebrated produc- 
tions: in this chamber is preserved the 
desk, consisting of a deal board, sus- 
pended by small binges to the wall, at 
which he used to stand and write. The 
room, which had been left almost unal- 
tered, even in its furniture, since Rous- 
seau’s decease, has been lately white- 
washed. At the top of, and opposite, 
the covered staircase, leading to the 
apartments, is a gallery where he used 
to promenade, and at the extremity of it 
a bench, erected by himself. From this 
gallery was scen, to the left, a cascade, 
mentioned by Rousseau, I believe, in 
one of his letters, the view of which is 
now imtercepted hy a house, not long 
since erected ; and to the right, half way 
up the mountain, is seen a favourite 
spot, where the philosopher used to 
walk and meditate; adjoining this is 
a wood of firs, called bots Rousseau, 
trom the frequent visits paid to it by this 
enchanting visionary. 

While I was making such inquiries 
of Mad. Bossu as were suggested by my 
situation, an aged woman made her ap- 
pearance at the top of the gallery-stairs 
—it was Babct Perrin, the washerwo- 
man of Rousseau! Although I am an 
admirer of the unequalled talents of 
Rousseau, I do not feel a very profound 
respect for the man ; you will not, there- 
fore, be surprised that I did not throw 
my arins around the neck of this inte- 
resting damsel of fourscore, because she 
had seen the most extraordinary being 
of his species every week during three 
years, and perhaps (more interesting 
still) had felt the touch of his fingers’ 
end almost as frequently, Yet I consi- 
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dered myself fortunate in meeting her, 
and made inquiry relative to Rousseau’s 
habits, dress, and general conduct to- 
wards the villagers, but particularly con- 
cerning the persecution which he expe- 
rienced from the natives of Moticrs. 
The villagers, it appears, are anxious to 
remove the disgrace which rests on the 
memory of their fathers; and, although 
I «all to mind some instances of the ex- 
traordiuary caprice and suspicion of 
Rousseau’s mind, and particularly his 
conduct towards David Hume, 1 am 
yet disposed to believe that he was in- 
deed driven from his dwelling by the vil- 
lagers, at the instigation of Montmollin, 
and the other ministers of the valley of 
‘{'ravers. ‘The outer door of his house was 
forced, his windows shattered to picces, 
and, but forthe timely arrival of some mi- 
litary, who were in the village, the life of 
this injured man would have heen sacri- 
ficed to their fury. So active, so unrelent- 
ing, is the spirit of persecution, that neither 
reason, truth, justice, the authority of 
the council, nor the interference and 
decrees of the King of Prussia, could 
protect him. 

The name of the present proprietor of 
Rousseau’s former, residence is Jirar- 
dier: he is twenty-one years of age, an 
officer, and in the service of the present 
king, Frederic William, who is the pro- 
tector of the canton of Neulchatel. 

Would that my memory were less te- 
nacious, or that the scenery of this valley 
had transported me less; I should then 
be enabled to confirm my promise ; I 
would then attempt to describe what I 
beheld, what I felt. And must then these 
delightful hours be confined to memory 
alone? must I pass from one extreme to 
its opposite? yes, I feel that I must. 
Compared with what I saw and. felt, a 
cold itinerary is all that I can offer you. 
i can only say that we continued our 
route. through Convet, ‘Travers ; that_we 
passed ‘the Clusette at Noiraigue, and 
spent the night at the romantic village 
of Brot, and at the house where Rous- 
seau used to sleep when he visited Co- 
lombier, ‘the summer residence of Lord 
Keith, at that time governor of Neufcha- 
tel ; that in the morning-we resumed our 
walk, and, after passing the villages of 
Rochefurt and Corcelles, arrived about 
noon at Nenfchatel. ‘This must be writ- 
ten without comment; the first of pam- 
ters, the greatest of poets, would wor- 
ship. nature here, and pass on; they 
would not expose the utter incapacity 
of painting and of poetry, to picture 
scenes like these. a. H. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the state of the COUNTRY in DE- 
CEMBER 1816}; by the RIGHT HON, SIR, 
JOHN SINCLAIR, BART.* 


i> order that public-spirited indivi- 
duals, desirous of explaining their 
scntiments on the state of the country, 
at the present eventful crisis, should: be 
enabled to do it with more advantage, I 
beg leave to submit to their considera- 
tion some authentic facts; extracted from 
public documents, on which their rea- 
soning may be founded, The agcounts 
connected with the property-tax. furnish 
the best data for supplying such useful 
information, and shall therefore be. the. 
foundation of the following statements, 
1, Amount of the .property-tax for 
three years, ending Sth April, 1814, 
(fractions omitted). - : b it'd 
. Gross Assessment,. Net. Assessment. 


Ann. 1812 . £14,462,775 £13,302,78¢ 
1813 -« 15,488,546 ... 14,215,020 
1814 . 15,325,720 14,545,279 


The last year being the most produce 
tive, the subsequent’ details principally 
refer to it. 

The property-tax was payable accord- 
ing to five schedules, numbered A. B, 
C. D. and E, distinguishing the different 
classes of contributors. | 


Agricultural Class. 

Schedule A. contains Jands, .tene- 
ments, and hereditaments. For the 
sake of comparisyn, it is proposed to 
give the gross amount of the income 
thence arising, not only for the year 
1814, but for the year 1806, when the 
distinctions regarding the subdivisions 
of this class were first made; some idea 
may thence be formed of the great in- 
creased value of property in that in- 
terval. : 


Aunual Income from Lands and Houses. 
An. 1306. ~~ Anz 1814. 
Property from 


lands . . £29,834,484 £39,405,705 





Property from 

_houses . , 11,913,513 16,759,399 
j 41,747,997 55,665,104 
Amount of tithes 2,012,064 2,732,898 
Profits from ma- 
, ROW .e « \2.:; 43,524, - 71,672 
Amount ot fines ’ 

-on-leases ...  . 72,302 216,546 
Profits of quar- frog shee 

res + e . + $2,456 A 79,578 
Profits of mines «365,858 , 678,786 





Carried: forward 44,274,393 . (59,435,384 


A ima ie 
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Bronght forward 44,272,393 59,455,584 
Profits of iron 
works* . - 
General profits 
of various de- 
scriptions con- 
nected with 
landed property 477,758 
Add for fractions 4 


84,615 647,686 


65,256 
+ 





44,834,770 460,148,330 
Value, An. 1806 . 44,834,770 





Increase from 1806 to 1814 
inclusive . . . « + $15,315,560 
Schedule B. contains the income of 
the occupiers of land, An. 1814, and 
was divided into the following classes : 
Lands tithe free in England «+ £9,458,309 
Titheables ececeeeeseeseseee + 023,268,753 


Tithe free in part++-+++.+++++ 740,664 
Tithe free on payment of a 
MOUS ++ ee ceseccsecceseses 560,570 


Lands tithe free in 
Scotland «-+++++++ 4,567,657 
Titheable in Scotland 209 
4,367,866 
Add for fractions:++<+seeecsess 1 








$8,396,143 
The gross duty on the occupiers of 
land, at 1s. 6d. per pound, after deduct- 
ing tithes, amounts to 2,734,450. ‘The 
net duty to 2,176,228. 
Classes not Agricultural. 
_ The sum payable from funded pro- 
perty, and on the interest of exchequer 
and navy bills, was contained in Sche- 
dule C. amounting in all to 3,004,861 7. 
Schedule D. is the assessment of pro- 
fits on commercial property, trade, and 
manufactures, and every species of pro- 
fession, as lawyers, physicians, &c. the 
income of all which is stated at 
37,058,988/. and the taxes arising from 
which, deducting certain allowances, is 





* In the Pee: accounts these profits 
are included in the income arising from 
lands and houses, but the larger portion of 
them say 400,000!. properly -belong to 
commerce, and the tax thereon, amount- 
ing to 40,0001. shall afterwards be deduct- 
ed from the income arising from land. 

t pad = ——— rather more than 
one-tenth, or 6,642,955l. is the i 
of Scotland. _— ares 

¢ An. 1803, the income from lands 
tenements, and hereditaments, amounted 
only to 38,498,136l. so that the increase 
from 1803 to 1614, inclusive, was 
he ot , 

§ The amount of compositions for tithes 
and of tithes leased out, is 2,231,910, , 
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In the accounts for some: 
years past there is no distinction made. 
between these several sources of income, 
but there was in 1801, when trade pro- 


3,021,1871. 


duced only 1,121,792/. of duty. Out of 
the 3,021,187/., therefore, of net assess- 
ment, payable An. 1814, on commercial 
property, and professions, 2,000,000/. is 
the largest sum that can be allotted to 
trade alone. 

Schedule E. is divided into two 
classes, 1. Provincial offices, (as corpo- 
ration offices, coroners, under-sheriffs, 
&e.) and casual profits. ‘These amount- 
ed, An. 1814, to 188,932/. of duty. The 
other class consists of our naval, mili- 
tary, and civil establishments, including 
the courts of justice and the civil list ; 
the tax on all these sources amounted to 
924,312. 

Irom the foregoing accounts the fol- 
lowing statement may be given, as a ge- 
neral view of the amount of assessment 
for the property-tax, An. 1814-15, 
Schedule A. land in property £4,297,247 
Schedule B. occupiers of land = 2,176,248 


Total on lands -++«+«+6,473,475 
Tax on houses+eeecceseseees 61,625,939 


8,099,414 
Schedule C. on funded property 3,004,861 
Schedule D. trades -+2,000,000 
Ditto, professions: - - - 1,021,187 





3,021,187 
Schedule E. provin- 
cial offices -+++.+++ 182,952 
Ditto, naval, military, 
and civil establish- 
MCNIS «eeeeeescees 924,512 
1,113,244 
*Supplementary accountse+-+++ 80,000. 
*Overplus duties and penalties 7,008 
Add for fractions -«+++sesseee- 6 





Total general amount --++15,325,720 
Deductions from the General Amount. 





Charges of management ---++- 344,228 
Allowance of duty to foreigners, 
friendly societies, &c.++++++ 170,000 
Allowances to children -+-+-++ 166,213 
Certificates of discharge, andre- 
turns for process «+e+-eeee2 100,000 
780,441 





Gross produce «+++ee++15,325,720 
Deductions..-+++scccee 780,441 
Net produce from the 

whole assessment «- «+ 14,545,279 


The importance of property in land, 








* Not mentioned bef i 
in the Gee elore, but contained 
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asa source of revenue, is sufficiently cvi- 
dent from these statements : it amounted 
to 6,433,475/. (deducting 40,000/. as the 
tax on commercial profits on iron- 
works, )-independent of the houses occu- 
pied by the proprietors of land ; while 
the commercial interests were not 
charged more than about two millions. 
Noris this all—itis the land that furaishes 
the materials of the greater part of our 
manufactures, as the woollen, the leather, 
the iron, the hardware, the earthen- 
ware, &e. The proprietors and occu- 
piers of land supply the best market to 
our manufacturers and merchants, and 
it is through them that the greater part 
of the other ‘professions gain their live- 
lihood ; numbers of the fundholders are 
little aware, that upon the prosperity of 
agrieulture the payments of their divi- 
dends must depend. - For it is to be ob- 
served, that, as the property-tax was 
imposed on all the classes of the com- 
munity, in proportion to their wealth or 
income, hence the taxes payable in 
every other way, by each class, and 
every individual in each class, who 
spends his income, must be nearly in the 
same proportion. 

Ou the other hand it is proper and 
just to state, that the agriculturists are 
greatly indebted to trade and manufac- 
tures for that consumption of the pro- 
duce of the soil which they occasion ; 
and, if the manufacturer pays more for 
the provisions he consumes than his com- 
petitors in foreign markets, he ought to 
receive a bounty, on the goods he ex- 
ports, to compensate for that excess, 
and to put him on an equal footing with 
his foreign rivals. 

It may next be desirable to ascertain 
the income from the soil in 1806 and 
1814, and the value of the productions 
of the soul An, 1814:— 


1. Produce of 





Jand, tithes €x- “An.1806. = An. 1874. 
cepted ---+- £29,834,484 £39,405,705 
2. Tithes esses 2,019,064 2,732,898 
5S. Fines on leases 72,502 216,546 
4. Quarries «++. 32,456 70,578 
5. Mines +++. 363,853 678,786 
32,315,359 43,104,313 


Increase in 1814 10,788,954 





. 43,104,515 


Tn the flourishing state of agriculture, 
and the high prices given for mineral 
produce, the above sum of 43,104,313/. 
may be multiplied by five, and the total 
annual profit arising from the soil in 
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1814 may be estimated at 215,521,565/. 
A very great fall in the price of agricnl- 
tural produce has lately reduced this 
amount to a considerable extent; and 
the circulating medium of the nation 
being also considerably diminished, the 
joint effeets of these are the principal 
causes of those public and private dis- 
tresses which we now experience. In 
fact, it is not passing from a state of 
war to that of peace, ‘* but from a state 
of abundant, to deficient, circulation,” 
that is the great source of our cala- 
mities. | 

It likewise appears from the following’ 
statement, printed by order of the House 
of Commons, on the 7th of Mareh, 
1816, that the occupiers of land form a 
most numerous, as well as valuable, 


class of the community. 


} _. No. of Persons. 
i, Occupiers of land, with in- 


comes under 50/. per annum, 

and consequently exempt from 

the tax cccccccerccaqccsceses 114,778 
2. Ocenpiers from 50/. 

to 1501. per annum ++ 432,534 
3. Occupiers above 1501. 42,062 


474,596 





Tetal eoeeceer 589,374 





When we consider for a moment how 
usefully this immense bedy of respecta- 
ble and industrious individuals are occu- 
pied ;—that by the last enumeration of 
the population of England, Wales, and 
Scotland, the number of families chiefly 
employed in agriculture, amounts te 
895,998 ;—that, owing to the number of 
servants employed by farmers, each 
family cannot be estimated at less than 
six, or about 5,400,000 souls in all:— 
and that, besides the numbers who: are 
directly dependant upon agriculture for 
their subsistence, there are several mil- 
lions indirectly in a similar predica- 
incot;—it is impossible not to be asto- 
nished, at the very moderate encou- 
ragement given to agricultural exer- 
tions, and how little the attention of the 
public at large has hitherto been di- 
rected to the improvement of the soil, 
or to the interests of those who occupy 
it. ‘Thrice has the commereial interest 
been relicved by loans from the public ; 
but, hitherto, no such mark of public 
— has been bestowed on the 

and. 

On the 6th of March, 1816, another 
document was printed by order of the 
House of Commons, stating the number 
of persons employed in trade and 

professions, 
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professions, assessed to the Property- 
pe No. of Persons 
i. Persons in trade and profes- 

sions under 50/, per annum, 

and exempt from the tax «+++ 100,760 


©, Above 50l. and under 


1500. eeeeeveeeeeeer® 117,506 
3. From 1501. to10001. 31,926 


4. From 1000i, and up- 

Watds-+sccccesesses 5,692 

we ——— 159,996 
Total -++++++* 253,686 

Consequently, there are 474,596 ac- 
tual contributors to the Property-tax, 
among the agricultural classes, and only 
152,926 in trades, and other professions, 
making the number of aetual contri- 
bators conuected with agriculture, more 
than all the classes in schedule D put 
together, not less than 321,670. 

It is to be hoped that these state- 
ments will satisfy every impartial indi- 
vidual, that the strength and resources 
of this country depend upon the pro- 
ductions of the soil ;—that the land ts 
the basis of our financial system ;—that 
it is the sonrce on which commerce and 
maniactures, and the payment of the 
public creditors must depend ; and it ts 
well known, that the revenues of the 
church, and by far the largest propor- 
tien of the payments to the poor, and 
varieus other public charges, are pay- 
able from the same source. Hence, 
nothing can be more impolitie, than to 
neglect the adoption of any measure, by 
whieh the interests of agriculture ean 
be promoted ;—or more hazardous, than 
to take any step, by which its prosperity 
can be impaired, or those who live by 
it, either impoverished, or brought to ruin. 

The Results. 

1. That, when the tax on property is 
assessed at 15,300,0001. above eight 
millions of that sum are charged on 
fands and houses, of which 6,433,475}. 
arise from lands alone,* and only 
3,021,1871. on trades, manufactures, 
and all ether professions, ef which not 
zbove two millions can be the propor- 
tion of the commereial interest. Hence 
is evident, that agriculture is the 
greatest source of our wealth, and the 
veal basis of our prosperity. 

2. That the eccupiers of the soil, in 
Great Britain alone, amount to 589,374 
iudividuals;—that 895,998 families de- 
pend chiefly upon agriculture for their 
subsistence s—and, that at six to a 





* Phat is, deductmg 40,000/. on ac- 


count of the c 
reel ammercial profits on. the 
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family, (a moderate computation when 
the number of servants employed by 


farmers is considered,) the total num-. 


ber, directly depending on agriculture, 
cannot be stated at less than 5,400,000 
souls. 

3. That by far the largest proportion 
of the remaining classes of the commu- 
nity, depend indirectly upon the _pro- 
duce of the soil tor the means of their 
subsistence; aud that the land likewise 
furnishes the raw materials of numerous 
manulaciures, and is the basis of our 
foreign trade. 

4. ‘That the actual contributors to 
the Property-tax, from the occupiers of 
the soil, amonut to 474596, whilst 
from trades, and all other professions, 
the amount is only 152,926, making a 
difference in favour of agriculture, to 
tie amount of 321,670 actual eon- 
tributors. 

5. That, from the superior inyportance 
of agriculture, every means ought to be 
taken to promote its advantage, and the 
interest of those who are employed in it; 
and, for that purpose, that it is highly 
expedient to grant loans, from the pub- 
lic, to the iaided, without excluding, if 
it shall be fotmd necessary, the eommer- 
cial interest ;*—to place the “ circulas 
tion of the country,” which is at pre- 
sent in a most wretched state), on a 
footing of security and abundance—and 
to take such other steps as may restore 
the demand and consumption of a great 
home-market, and that internal opulence 
and industry, upon which the prospc- 
rity of our manufactures, and the reve- 
nuc of the state, must principally depend, 

Dec. 1816. 


wir 

Fo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

CONSIDER the letter, signed 

W. Anderson, as directed against 
me; but, if it is not so intended, it evi- 
dently is against persons who think as 
{ do relative to the public creditor. 

It is very fair to argue the case as to 
possibility and expediency; but not fair 
at all to say that, because 1 want to 
reduce the interest, I advise defrawmling 
the public ereditor. 

The reduction of interest is reeom- 
mended as the only practical means of 
avoiding a bankruptcy: it is net re- 
commended on aecount of its justice or 
its equity. 

if a surgeon amputates a limb to 
save a man’s lite, is he to be aceused of 

“* How could ten millions of the smmking 
fund be more advantageously employed ? 
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cutting and maiming, and hanged, under 
Lord Ellenborough’s Act? I should 
suppose not. ‘That, however, would be 
quite as fair as to accuse me of recom- 
mending to defraud the public creditor, 
as. I only recommend reducing the in- 
terest, in order not to lose all. 

The necessity of the case is another 
part of the business: your correspon- 
dent has clearly a right to argue that, 
and dispute the existence of that neces- 
sity ; and would to God that he could 
prove that it does not exist; but the 
manner he has taken is something new 
and singular. 

He says—the nation is very rich, but, 
Sir, we see the contrary; we see land- 
lords not able to obtain their rents, 
farmers unable to continue in their 
farms, and labourers turned adrift, 
while our manufacturers and sailors are 
starving in the streets. 

1 am not one of those who think the 
nation ruined, cither as to agriculture 
or trade; but I am certainly one of 
those who think that it cannot bear 
increased taxation; and, without that, I 
am convinced the interest of the money 
borrowed cannvt continue to be paid. 
As Lhave proved that already, I shall 
not go over the ground again, for, pro- 
bably, no one will dispute the matter. 

I agree with one thing which your 
correspondent appears to have in view, 
but which he does not bring fairly into 
the view of others; namely, that, if all 
other sort of proprietors were to come 
forward to sacrifice their property, 
they could pay the debt. In other 
words, that the money borrowed is not 
equal to the fee-simple of the country, 
and that the interest is not equal to the 
rents of all the land and all the houses: 
but is the funded property to be the only 
thing sacred in the kingdom, and is all 
the rest to be sacrificed to it?. ‘To that 
does your correspondent’s letter go; even 
supposing, which nobody but: himself 
probably does suppose, that the land of 
England is let on an average at 40s, an 
acre, that is a widely diflerent view 
from what Mr. Pitt took in 1797, when 
he averaged the land at 12s. only. As 
to houses and erections producing 
twenty-three millions a year, that is 
high beyond all proportion, and seems 
to be a sort of wild guess, without any 
basis on which it is founded, or any 
data from which it is derived. 

‘There is at least one pleasant part of 
your correspondent’s leiter—where he 
asks, with great complacency, and even 


with an air of triumph, whether . the. 
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country is become poorer because prices 
are reduced ? 

Whether, in the abstract, high prices 
have, or have not, arly influence on the 
real wealth of a country, is a difficult 
question to answer ; for, if a country pro- 
duces a certain qnantity of necessaries 
and supertluities annually, its real 
wealth is to be measured by that quan- 
tity, and not by the price at which they 
pass from one to another : but the ques- 
tion that ought to be asked is, whether 
a pation, when prices are very high, 
cannot pay more interest for a debt bor- 
rowed than when they are low. The 
sum for interest remains stationary, 
while thé other values decline, and 
therefore the difficulty of paying that 
sum becomes great, without any rela- 
tion to the actual wealth of the country. 

The state creditor's claim is measured 
by another standard than the property 
of other persons. The pound sterling 
may be considered as the yard measure, 
supposing it to shrink into two feet 
with regard to one sort of property, and 
retain its full length in regard to all 
others. « The public creditors are to be 
paid by the full measure, and all other 
proprietors by the diminished one; and 
by this it happens, not only that the 
creditors are the ouly persons who avoid 
loss, but they are great gainers, as they 
receive in large measure and pay in 
simall, 

I consider the arguing this matter, 
however, as of no great utility, being 
fully convinced that necessity, or im- 
possibility, will regulate the business, 
and that very soon. My original inten- 
tion was to shew, that composition 
would be wise for all parties, and bank- 
ruptcy ruinous to all. By the former, 
the creditors will still be able to live as 
well as they did two years ago, when, 
prices were high, and their capitals will 
be secure; the nation will be relieved 
from the immense taxation that crushes 
industry ; and the constitution, and pre- 
sent order of things, will be preserved. 
By a bankruptcy, the creditor will be 
ruined, the proprietor of land redaced 
te poverty, and our Constitution, that 
has been so many centuries in bringing 
to ifs present state, will, very proba- 
bly, sink under the shock. 

. It seems evident, that, if the present 
ministers remain in place, they will 


- make every effort in their power to 


conceal the danger, and put off the evil 
day ; but every man who wishes well to 
his country should try to shew the true 
state of matters, and not connive at. 

practices 
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practices which, the longer they are 
continued, will increase the evil that 
must ensue. 

I finish with saying, that it is too late 
to expect relief from economy alone, for 
the nation actually has no free revenue, 
and, therefore, the first step is to esta- 
blish a revenue, and then economy, to 
make it sufficient for the purpose. 
When Parliament meets, we shall learn 
some serious truths, which many are 
not willing now to admit ; and, when we 
consider the opening speech of last 
year, and the very different prospect that 
reality afforded, who can expect that 
any disagreeable truth will come forth 
till it is no louger possible for it to be 
concealed ? 7D - 

London; Dec. 17, 1816. W. PLAYFAIR. 

i 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
beret tote yl is of late years 

cultivated and practised by so large 
a portion of the community, that to de- 
scant in praise of the art would be to 
say what few persons are disposed to 
controvert: it has now become a ne- 
eessary branch of a liberal education. 
Being more than ordinarily attached to 
the art, and being desirous of availing 
myself of every thing connected with it, 
I have, for a considerable time, been 
making researches with avidity. In my 
pursuit, I had recourse to an article in 
Dr. Rees’s new Cyclopaedia, entitled, 
“ Cipher,” whieh is drawn up with very 
considerable talent, and contains the 
following passage :—“ Upon these two 
departments of the art (cryptography 
and stenography), we feel a desire, if 
opportunity should permit, of laying 
belore the public some results of our 
own investigations and practice, &e. 
(See the article Stenography.”) 

Expectation being thus raised, and 
the article having just issued from the 
press, what, Mr. Editor, was my sur- 
prise on perusing it? Instead of an 
elaborate, erudite performance, like 
that on Cipher, which consists of about 
sixty columns, behold a jejune produe- 
tion of cleven columns, wherein the 
writer has clearly proved himself incom- 
petent to the task of giving even a 
brict sketch of the his‘ory of the art! 
it contains More misapprehension, con- 
sidering its extent, than any of the nu- 
merous productions on the same sub- 
ject that have come under my notice, 

To borrow a remark from the article 
Cipher, “ We confess, that our ex. 
pectations have been sometimes disap- 


pointed in works of that nature; for, 
where we hoped to find the science 
handled most Iearnedly and copiously, 
we have found only meagre and trifling 
observations.” ‘That this is but too 
applicable to the instance before us, I 
shall procced to shew. 

After the opening paragraph, whercin 
the writer declines to remark on hiero~ 
glyphical writing, and after slightly 
noticing that the Jews were particularly 
partial to methods of abbreviation, he 
says, “ By degrees the Greeks acquired 
this mode of writing, and it was very 
successfully practised among them, 
Indeed, the Greek abbreviations and 
connections have very much the cha- 
racter of genuine stenography.” Now, 
Sir, what is the impression intended to 
be made by the leading sentence just 
quoted? Certainly, that the Greeks 
very successfully practised the art pre- 
vious to the Christian era, bat which 
we shall presently see is at best a mere 
supposition whether before that era 
they practised it at all! If the latter 
sentence be intended as a corollary 
from the former, nothing, too, is more 
unfortunate for the purpuse of intimating 
the existence of the art prior to its 
existence among the Romans, It is 
very well known that the Greek abbre- 
viations, &c. here alluded to, did not 
originate till at least two or three cen- 
turies after the Christian era; for the 
Grecks were accustomed to write by 
uncials, and bad no entire cursive long- 
band alphabet till about the middle of 
the fourth century; it was then, there- 
fore, that the aforesaid abbreviations 
and connections commenced. ‘The ear- 
liest specimen extant of a book written 
throughout in small or cursive Greek 
letters, is the Murbac MS. Psalter, an 
alphabet from which is given in Montt. 
Pal. Gr. p, 222. 

_“It was at Nicolai” (the writer con-, 
tinues,) “that this method of writing 
Was first introduced to the Grecks by 
Xenophon himself, who wrote by cer- 
tain arbitrary notes, in the nature of 
characters. ‘This opinion is confirmed 
by Laertins, who particularly notices 
two distinct methods of stenographic 
writing; namely, one by simple con- 
tractions, and the other by arbitrary. 
marks or symbols.” I exceedingly re- 


gret, Mr. Editor, that, if there be any 
authority for this questionable opjnion > 
respecting Xenophon, anterior to, Jia- 
ertius, we are not favored with it; and: 
I as much regret the omission of any. 
reference to the passage in Laertius, <7 
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such there be, which contains the pre- 
cious information he is here said to have 
conveyed. Ifitbe the passage in lib. 2, 
segm. 48, which contains the word 
barornprsio cd peevog, the Cyclopzdist. would 
do weil to weigh its proper import; 
when, I have reason to believe, he will 
find himself at a loss to make out either 
of the two distinct methods so particu- 
Jarly neticed, as he says, by Laertius ; 
and much more will he be at a loss to 
find the Pe assigned where the re- 
nowned philosopher is also said to have 
introduced this method of writing. ‘Per- 
haps, however, we may be instructed in 
the geographical position of the hitherto 
unnoticed city, if such it were, and its 
sacred grove; which would then cer- 
tainly merit a place in a future volume 
of the Archzeologia of our Society of 
Antiquaries. But, risum teneas! what 
is the fact? Simply that our Cy- 
clopedist has converted the name of 
a writer into that of a place. Jo. Ni- 
eolai Tractatus de Siglis veterum, 1706, 
contains, in ¢ap..3, some informa- 
tion, of which the Cyclopedist would 
have done well to have availed himself, 
and that, notwithstanding even he 
thought fit to support the opinion’ of 
Xenophon having used signs, by’ other 
than historical data. 

Passing over what is said in reference 
to Ennius, we come to the next para- 
graph in rotation.—“ It is evident” (says 
the Cyclopedist,) “the Romans held 
this art in great estimation; for Sueto- 
nius, speaking of Caligula, expresses 
his surprise that an emperor, who, not- 
withstanding his numerous vices, was 
not deficient in capacity and parts, 
should remain ignorant of the art of 
stenographie writing.” Mr. Editor, 
I have turned to Suetonius, (edit. 
Burmanni, Amst. 1736,) and was un- 
able to find any passage that can—be 
fairly construed into a meaning like the 
above. 1 did find him saying, in cap. 54, 
Atque hic tam docilis ad cetera, natare 
nescitt: and I afterwards adverted to a 
passage of the same author in the life 
of Octavius Augustus, cap. 64, where 
it says—Nepotes, et literas, et natare, 
aliaque rudimenta per se plerumque do- 
eutt. By the comment on this passage 
I learned, that some commentators, ima- 
gining that natare did not harmonize 
with diteras, nor come under the de- 
scription of rudimentum, proposed to 


substitate notare; forgetting that to 
swim was an indispensable acquirement 
for both Greeks and Romans, te whos 
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nothing more scornful could be applied 
than pire viv, pitt yedupata—he can 
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neither swim nor read. It is not, there- 
fore, evident, from the instance of Ca-~ 
ligula, that the Romans held this art in, 
great estimation, and a considerate 
writer would not. addace it as such, 
Titus Vespatian, however, whom the 

Cyclopzedist next brings forward, is an 

instance in point, for the phrase—notis 
excipere, (cap. 3,) is unequivocal. Let, 
it not be thought that these strictures 

are designed to prove that the Romans 
did not esteem this art, for no historicah 

fact is more certain than that they did 

greatly esteem it; and better and ear- 

lier testimonies abound; those, con- 

sequently, would have been more ap- 

propriate to substantiate the degree of 

estimation in which the art was held by 

the Romans. 

Having mentioned a few instances of 
some remains of ancient writings, which 
are denominated stenographical, it is 
then said—‘“ Probably, the oldest method 
of short-writing at present extant, or 
known, is a Latin manuscript, entitled 
‘“< Ars Scribendi Characteres, or the Art 
of Writing in Characters. ‘The author, 
is not known, but it was printed about 
the year 1412.” This piece of informa 
tion is derived from Angell’s Preface to 
his Stenography, p. 7; but where was 
our Cyclopedist’s sagacity when he 
suffered such a blunder to pass without 
remark, as the affixing of a date anterior 
to the invention of printing! In another 
place, we have an instance of the Cyclo- 
pedist’s flippancy, which a more ex- 
tensive acquaintance of what he was. 
writing upon would have compelled 
him to supptess. “ Lambinet,” (he tells 
us,) “in his Researches upon Printing, 
observes, that modern stenography, 
which, like the telegraph, dates ig 
France from the foundation of the Re- 
public, has neither the inconveniences, 
nor the obscurity, nor the danger, of the 
ancient. By the present system of ste- 
nography, the writers follow the words: 
of the public orators, take down their 
speeches—the motions—-the debates—or. 
the lectures—and produce a literal 
translation, at last, in the usual charac-, 
ters and in print.” “It is to be feared® 
(remarks the Cyclopeedist,) “that this 
description of Gallic stenography is a 
little too highly coloured; no system of 
French writing, that has hitherto come 
under our notice, having any such per- 
fect facility of copying as is‘here stated ; 
but, certainly, es neighbours we 
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the Channel can both speak and write 
with wonderful rapidity.” Had the 
Cyelopedist been acquainted with the 
extraordinary merit of the System unt- 
versel et complet de Sténographie, inventé 
per Samuel Taylor, et adapté @ la Lan- 
gue Francoise par 'T. PB. Bertin, first 
published at Paris in 1792, and which 
arrived at the third edition in 1796, he 
would have spared the illiberal reflection. 
A little farther on, the Cyclopzdist 
informs us, that “It is not requisite to 
detail the history of this art more mi- 
nutely, nor to mention the numerous 
systems or methods, all pretending to 
perfection, though each professes to 
excel its predecessor. We will, there- 
fore, proceed to lay before the reader 
such a system of stenography, which, if 
generally known and practised, would 
infallibly supersede the necessity of any 
other; and yet, it must be confessed, 
that the art of short-hand is far from 
having attained the perfection of which 
it may be capable.” Whether, Mr. 
tditor, the Cyclopwdist is most to be 
admired for the depth of his historical 
research, or for his philosophical mode 
of reasoning, your readers may now 
judge for themselves. ‘The system so 
greatly extolled is Byroin’s, but which 
the Cyclopzdist has divested of the in- 
terest that Molyneux has contrived to 
give it, and has’ rendered it difficult at 
least, if not impossible, for a learner to 
acquire such a knowtedge of it, as to do 
justice to Byrom’s scientific method. 
Now, Mr. Editor, what has been my 
object by these strictures, not, surely, 
to make an attack on the writer in the 
Cyclopedia from any personal motive, 
for I know him not, but to set the 
public right on such points as I con- 
ceived to be of importance in respect to 
the art itself; and, since [ have learned 
by a notice in the last Number of your 
mvaluable* Magazine, (p. 443,) that 
‘a volume is preparing by a Mr, 
Churchill, of corrections, additions, and 
continuations of Dr. Rees’s great Cy- 
Clopzedia;” an opportunity might by 
that means, be afforded of retrieviny the 
. . % ce) 
credit of the Cyclopedia, by producing 
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* Thave said invaluable, becanse, thongh 
T do not concur in all the political senti- 
ments of the Monthly Magazine, I believe 
it to have been the most successful vehicle 
ever established for the promotion and dis- 
semination of whatever is new and useful 
in science and the arts and in that view 
it remains unrivalled to this day, 
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a fit accompaniment for the article 
Cipher ; and one, too, that shall “be 
regarded as an ornament to a great 


national work!” B. HAnsury, 
8, Temple-place, Blackfriars’-road ; 
December 9. 


i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
HE following sketch of a work, to 
be entitled ** Pantalogia,” was de- 
signed by an amiable and ingenious 
young man lately dead, Mr. Wm. Sum- 
mersum, of Ipswich. Imperfect as it is, 
it had cost him considerable labour. In 
the hope that this would not be lost, and 
that some one might adopt and com- 
plete his design, he wished it to be com- 
municated to the public through your 
Magaziue. ’ 
The faculties of the miudwere arranged 
in the order of their development. 


Perception. Abstraction, 
Retention. Reasoning. 
Conception. | Generalization. 
Judgment. Intertlexion. 
Tmagination. 





These were connected with the sciences 
meritioned in the following ‘Table. Thus, 
with Perception he conjoined Zoology ; 
with Retention, Azoology, ke. These 
sciences, or assemblages _of sciences, 
were divided: nine divisions were made, 
and one, two, or more of these allowed 
to cach separate branch, in proportion 
to iis importance. Ali words would 
have been classed, and a brief expiana- 
tion of them given, under these assem- 
blages ; to each of which there would 
have been an introduction, illustrating 
the science, and directing to those wri-. 
ters who have best treated it. 

fam sorry it is not in my power to 
give a more lucid account of my friend's 
intention; but our conversations on the 
subject were short and few ; and, besides 
the unfinished table, and the following. 
fragment, he left no explanatory papery. 

GEORGE CLARKE. 
Ipswich ;. Dee. 17, 1816. 





On the Gradual Development of the Ins 
tellectual Fuculties. 


The earliest of these is Perception: the 
perfection of this power depends on the 
soundness of the organs of sensation, and 
on its proper cultivation in infancy and’ 
childhood. Next follows Retention, the 
bud of memory: by this is meant the 

ower of recognizing an object as having 

een before perceived, and comparing 


objects present ;—this is memory of things. 
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Mr. Randall on the Cure of Dry- Rot. 


noticed.—This is succeeded by the power iory of language—for 
of Conception, or the capability of figuring its name revives the netion of a thing. 


11 


Sameness, likeness, unlikeness, are first in the mind an absent object: this is me 


the perception of 
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General Remarks on the Classification of 
a. Language. 

Most men of learning will assent to this 
osition=»that there is no art or science 
ut may receive additional light and im- 

provement from almost every other art or 
science ; hence arises the very great desira- 
bleness of an acquaintance with all 
branches of knowledge. As it would be 
absurd to attempt the whole at once, the 
questions rise—Where begin? how do they 
succeed? The first question is easily re- 
solved : but, with regard to the order, only 
bere and there a few have been conjoined, 
the rest lie unconnected, like the volumes 
of a library scattered on the floor. A fee- 
ble attempt is here made to remedy this 
defect, by a natural arrangement, accord- 
Ing to the connexion of subjects, and in an 
order adapted to the gradual develop- 
meut of the human faculties ; yet so far ar- 
bitrary in arrangement as seemed not injn- 
riots to the natural order, and yet afford- 


ing brevity of reference, and much aid to 
the memory, 


Inter- 
flexion. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


HE same cause which has been 
previously referred to, as prodacing 
dry-rot in buildings, also producés it in 
ships; and it is not unfair to presumé 
that, that which will prevent or cure it 
in the one, may do the same for thé 
other. The decay in ships arises in the 
first case from the insinuation of mois- 
ture between the openings in the water- 
ways from their working at sea, which 
then proceeds. downwards between the 
timbers, and where no circulation of air 
can come to dry it up. Hence, fungi 
form, first in the shape of a browtt 
mouldy appearance, generated by the 
putrefactive fermentation createdamong 
the wood by this insinuated moisttre, 
and which finally extend its deadly ra- 
mifications over every part of the tim- 
C2 ber 
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ber frame-work, until the whole is re- 
duced to a powder. Partial damp 1t Is, 
in all cases, which destroys vegetable 
matter ; for, if it be kept qty wet, or 
always dry, its duration in cither case 
is of long continuance. Of the truth 
of this, we have every day experience; 
the piles which have been forced into 
the ground to form the foundations of 
our oldest bridges, have remained firm 
and without decay for centuries ; as also 
in the roofs, and other timbers of . large 
buildings, it contimues for an astonishing 
length of time unchanged. Witness 
ahe timber of that noble edifice West- 
minster-hall, built by Richard the Se- 
cond, 1307; and the more extraordinary 
instance, the gates of the old St. Peter's 
Church in Rome, which are said to have 
continued without rotting from the 
time of the Emperor Constantine to that 
of Pope Eugene IV. a period of 1100 
years. On the other hand, wood will 
remain ages with little change when 
continually immersed in water, or even 
when deeply buried in the earth, as in 
the piles and starlings of bridges, and 
in various morasses. These facts shew 
that atmospheric air, in some cases, Is 
conducive to the preservation of wood, 
while in others it promotes its de- 
struction. 

Some waters occasion to wood im- 
mersed in it a kind of petrification; of 
this we have a memorable instance, in 
which a curious fact is developed. One 
of the timbers which supported Trajan’s 
Bridge over the Danube, some miles 
below Belgrade. About the year 1760, 
the then Emperor of Germany, being 
desirous of knowing the length of time 
necessary to complete a_petrifaction, 
obtained leave from the Sultan to take 
up and examine one of these timbers: 
it was found to have been converted 
into an agate, to the depth only of half 
an inch ; the inner parts were but slight- 
ly petrified, and the more central still 
wood ; the timber was of the kind least 
subject to rot, resembling our box-wood 
and the waters of the Danube are not 
known to contain any notable quantity 
of silicious particles —“ Opinionum com- 
menta delet dies, natura judicia confir- 
mat,” said Cicero, on a very different 
subject, but is particularly applicable to 
this, as well as many other of the opera- 
tions going on in nature, by the inscruta- 
me wages Providence. ‘ 

elerring again to the manuf: 

our ships, the faults pulaes aay ie 
Yeme measure consist in the manner; 





more than in the material, in as far ag 
her destruction ensues from dry-rot ; for 
after aship has stood a twelve-month iy 
her frame to season, as it is called, she ig 
completely planked from her wales up- 
wards; her upper. deck is then laid and 
caulked, in order to prevent moisture 
from insinuating itself between the tim. 
bers—this is a mistake, for it too often 
happens that some of the timbers are 
partially affected, while others are satu. 
rated with moisture; all these circum- 
stances are more or less true, as far as 
regards the season when the great ope- 
ration of caulking-in is performed. If it 
be a wet one, the frame-work is so, and, 
if closed up in such a state, it is soon en- 
veloped in dry-rot fungus. Many of our 
largest and finest ships, by this kind 
of indiscreet manufacture, have been 
rendered unfit for service in a twelve. 
month. 

Soaking wood in salt-waicr has been 
had recourse to; and a frigate has been 
sunken as an experiment, to see the 
effect it will have to preserve her from 


the dry-rot. In some dock-yards, salt-. 


water has long been used for boiling of 
the planks, in order to bend them more 
easily to the several curves required, 
and this boiling is of longer or shorter 
coutinuance, in proportion to their thick- 
ness: the quantity of water they imbibe 
is, in proportion to a cubic foot, at least 
a pint; hence, if salt-water alone could 
prevent the fungus plant from forming, 
planks which have been boiled in it are 
well calculated to exhibit the fact; but 
it is too well known, that wood so boiled 
in salt-water never gets rid of the salts 
that naturally enter the pores of the 
wood in boiling; and, such being the 
case, the ship in which this wood is used 
is much more liable to the effect of 
damps than she would have been by any 
other process. If there be a doubt of 
this, look at buildings in which mortar 
has been mixed.with sea-sand; the inge- 
nuity of man cannot make such build- 
ings dry. It is doubtful if salt promote 
the decay of wood ; but, in a ship, some 
of the wood may have imbibed it, and 
some may have not, as all the wood in 
a ship is not so boiled ; hence the damps 
created by the salt imbibed by her 
planking may be adequate to supply 
moisture sufficient to stimulate a fermen- 
tation in the adjoining timber of her 
frame, which is known to have had no 
aby boiling, and of course could 

ave imbibed no salt from it; and the 
Creation of this fermentation, arising from 
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the imbibed-salt in the planks, it is by 
supplying the moisture which produces 
the fungi. 

In the immense salt-mines of Hun- 
gary, many large wooden props which 
support the roofs, and are perpetually 
moistened with salt-water trickling down 
them, ‘have suffered no decay for many 
centuries, which is a strong case in 
favor of salt operating to prevent the 
decay of wood. But, if all the frame- 
work of a large man-of-war were to be 
equally saturated with salt-water, the 
moisture created by the imbibed salt 
would be so great as to materially affect 
the comfort of the people on-board of 
her, as well as her stowage. In short, 
nothing could possibly be dry in or 
about a ship constructed of wood in 
such a state, The rot in ships might 
probably be entirely prevented without 
the above-mentioned inconvenience, at 
least my experiments induce me to so 
conclude ; viz. by soaking dry timber 
first in lime-water till it has absorbed as 
much of it as may be; and then, after 
it is dry, by boiling it in a weak solution 
of sulphuric-acid in water, which will 
unite with the lime already deposited in 
the pores of the wood, and conyert it 
into gypsum. . By preparing ship-plank 
in this manner, instead of the one now 
adopted, the inconvenience arising from 
the evaporated moisture from the im- 
bibed salt would be entirely prevented, 
and the planks, so prepared, safe from 
any attack of fungus. To effect this 
purpose, the planks should first be 
soaked in lime-water, by a similar mode 
to that adopted in the business of tan- 
ning ; and, when they have remained im- 
mersed in it for a month, be taken out 
and boiled in a weak solution of sul- 
phuric acid. This acid is cheap, and 
easily manufactured; the method of 
making which, consists in heating sul- 
phur in a large iron retort, so that the 
fumes arising” from its surface are re- 
ceived and absorbed by water, which is 
generally placed in batlis, or reservoirs, 
for the purpose. If required on a large 
scale, as it would be for this business, 
it would be better and more economical 
to make it where it was intended to be 
used. Nor is this the only good that 
would result from so preparing a ship’s 
timbers; as beams, so impregnated, 
would be less liable to sway; and planks, 
so prepared, less liable to warp. In 
future letters I shall detail other facts 
and observations on this important part 
of the effect arising from fungus or 
@ry-rot. 3. RANDALL. 

futzroy-square ; Dec. 10, 1816. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, ° 
AS a parallel proposition to that attri- 
buted to Professor Porson, in your 
Magazine for December last, I beg leave 
to propose the following :— 

The straight lines A D, FC, and 
AE, BK, intersect each other, in all 
cases, at right angles. Required the 
demonstration—from any mathemati- 
cians who would be kind enough te 
favour you with it, ; 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
sIR, 


HAT a new translation of the Bi- 

ble is desirable, has been gene- 

rally allowed by every Hebrew, Greek; 
and Latin scholar, while all agree in 
praising the present new translation; 
and we haye an abundance of Hebrew 
scholars at present who are favouring us 
with their specimens. Our reviewers, 
toe, bring their favourites before us in 
the best light; and what might we ex- 
pect, if an individual writer in the Eclec- 
tic, or the British Critic, or if the pious 
and modest Massinger-champion, induced 
by his honourable friends, undertook the 
task. 1am led to these remarks, sir, by 
the applauses of » specimen, which met 
my notice, from two different translators, 
through their friends. 2 Kings, chap. 5, 
verse 18—‘ In this thing the Lord par- 
don thy servant, that when my master 
went into the House of Rimmor: to wor- 
ship there, and did lean on wy hand, and 
J did bow myself in the House of Rim- 
mon; 
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rangement, I considered myself as tread- 


mon: when I bowed myself in the House 
of Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant 


in this thing.” ' 
Now, sir, if the Ifebrew will admit 


the past tense instead of the present, if 


our old reformers had not combined abi- 
lities and learning equal to a modern, if 
translators (I mean the Septuaginta) 
3000 years ago did not understand He- 
brew, as well as at the present day, I 
would ask, if even common sense favors 
this new translation? Naaman, born 
and bred, and arrived at an advanced 
ace, in idolatry, comes to the knowledge 
of the one true God, and his conscience 
is affected, because the king leant on 
his arm when he went to worship Rim- 
mon, aud he himself had bowed down 
to that god. What! had Naaman 
himself never offered prayers and sacri- 
fices to that or any other god? And 
would not these things: be of more con- 
sequence? Or, is it not, sir, more pro- 
bable, that he does not wish his new 
faith to hinder his duty to his Sovereign ; 
and he hopes that Jehovah will excuse 
him if he respectfully attends bis King 
when he goes to his worship. ‘The new 
proselyte does not set up for a converter 
of all others, and he trusts God will 
judge his heart, and excuse the obeisance 
that he makes in the house of Rimmon, 
being made out of respect to his King 
and his country’s customs. In short, 
Sir, the old translation gives us the 
doctrine of moderation, conciliation, a 
full toleration, and respect towards the 
opinion of others, while we keep to our 
own; it shews zeal without jealousy, 
religion without proselytism; but this 
modern alteration would exclude all 
these, secretly breathing the virulence of 
Calvin, with the intolerance of the In- 
quisition. I would argue, therefore, 
that a new translation by an individual 
will, most probably, be worse than the 
old one; and that it will require the 
nnion of talents, learning, and princi- 
ples through christianity, to complete 
the desired work. C. Lucas, 
Devizes, Wiltshire ; Dec. 28. 
F P.S. I hope none of your readers, of all 
enominations and countries, will mistake 
my meaning, as an angry anonymous one 
did my last communication, to whom I 
only answer, ihat the word bruited means 


Seutigh » ang bas nothing to do with 


eel 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


= 


N what I have asserted on the treat- 
ment of insanity, or mental de- 
2 






ing upon firm ground, and therefore my’ 
step was bold and confident, and I defied: 


refutation ; but, possessing only a smal¥ - 


stock of knowledge in physiology and 
pathology, I consider any attempt of 
mine to speak of the nature of the 
disease, as 
ground ; and I would rather solicit the 
hand of assistance than challenge oppo- 
sition. Yet, as those of superior skill 
and talents have either avoided the’ 
search after simple truth in this partieus 
lar, or have deviated so much in their 
steps as to leave the path more intricate 
and obscure than they found it, I'ma 

be excused for repeating, in a work 
where it stands the fairest chance for a 
large number of enlightened readers, the 


substance of what I have before stated - 
under this head in a recent publication, | 


and in several public verbal commu- 
nications. 


In the general opinions entertained of - 


insanity, I question if we are quite 
emerged from that dark cloud of super- 
stitious ignorance, when every lunatic 
was thought a demoniac, and only to be 
cured by demoniacal agency : I have for 
the greater part of my life known a man 
that was pretty successful in procuring 
lunatic patients, whose celebrity rested 
entirely on the opinion of his being @ 
conjuror. At his death it might seem 


that the race of conjurors had become | 


extinct in this part of the kingdom, and 
a more charitable opinion of lunatics 
may prevail; still they are often consi- 
dered as objects of horror, odium, and 
disgust, when only entitled to pity and 
the kindest sympathies of our nature. I 
have known many instances of the 
nearest relations of those afflicted wish- 
ing to ascribe their misconduct to depra- 
vity, rather than to the influence of a 
mental discase ; and it is a remarkable, 
but well-authenticated, case, that a man 
of rank and fortune, some time ago, end- 
ed his days at the gallows, whose rela- 
tions could have saved his life by the 
plea of insanity ; but, as this must have 
disclosed the fact of its being hereditary 
in the family, it was declined, they think- 
ing the proof of wilful murder less dis- 
graceful than the imputation of heredi- 
tary insanity. 

I was some time since called to see & 


young female in a confirmed state of — 


mental derangement, she having been 
recommended to my care by the attend- 


considered it a likely case for recove 
but that I could not attend to it, or ‘be 
9 of 





venturing upon tender. 


ing physician; { told the mother that I _ 
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of any use, unless she was under my 
eare at my own house ; upon which she 
declared, that she would rather that her 
daughter should live and die in that 
state, than that the world should have it 
to say that one of ber family had been in 
a mad-house ; and this poor creature ac- 
tually died mad, after the most severe 
sufferings, without any further efforts for 
her relief. But, indeed, the number of 
instances that I have known of prema- 
ture death, and of the most deplorable 
jacurable lunacy, of those that were evi- 
dently the victims to family pride, or 
other selfish feelings in their nearest 
connexions, is truly astonishing; and, 
notwithstanding the very superior men- 
tal attainments of medical men in gene- 
ral, I have met with those of the medical 
profession who appeared quite anxious 
to convince me, that they had no kuow- 
ledge of mental diseases ; and I remem- 
ber an instance of a physician being 
highly offended at beiug called to a case 
ef this kind; and it is well known, too, 
that the being a mad-doctor is generally 


_ eonsidercd as a degradation. 


These things can only have becn ocea- 


e sioned by the nature of the disease be- 


ing misunderstood ; and I have no doubt 
but that this ignorance of its nature, and 
its being thought of with sensations of 
unnecessary horror, is not unfrequently 
the cause of it; and that, could we bring 
ourselves to look insanity more fully in 
the face, to know it more, and understand 
it better, that the evils of it would dimi- 
nish, as certainly as that the foul vapours 
of fhe morning fog vanish before the face 
ef the rising sun. 

. Formy own part, so far from consider- 
ing mental derangement asany very won- 
derful change, either medical or moral, 
1 believe it to be only the excess of what 
we all experience, and all suffer from, 
oa ; and, while Eeonsider it-as 
the disease of all others the least dis- 
graceful, and one to Which we are most 
liable, from causes implanted in our 
very nature—I believe it might be more 
generally prevented, and, where not pre- 
yented, that it is more certainly curable, 
by simple means, than any other serious 
disease that we are liable to; its so of- 
ten proving incurable may be fully ac- 
counted for, by its being so little under- 
stood, and, of consequence, so impro- 
perly treated in general. 

_ It can be no matter of surprise, that 
the generality of mankind should enter- 
tain erroneous ideas of mental disease, 


if the most learned of our inquirers into 


ats pature and properties have been in 
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error—which I think must be ‘the 
case, for none of the theories that I have 
met with appear at all reconcileable to 
its different phenomena. One of our 
most eminent writers on this subject 
tells us, in one place, that “ Insanity is 
an alienation of mind without fever :” this 
] positively deny— insanity is not, in an 

sense of the word, an alienation of mind, 
nor is it always without fever. In ano- 
ther place he tells us, that “ sanity ts the 
epposite of insanity, ‘as light ts the oppo- 
site of darkness ;” but what we generally 
term darkness is only a less degree of 
light, and, if total darkness was meant, 
it is not at all applicable to the state of 
insanity, in which there is often a supe- 
rior degree of mental light, and in no 
instance total mental darkness.  [. 
should rather compare the human mind, 
in a state of insanity or derangement, to 
the sun, which ceascs not to shine, 
though it may be obscured by the inter- 
vention of acloud. Writers, too, speak 
of the faculties of the mind being de- 
stroyed or injured in this complaint, of 
their being partially injured, of their be- 
ing defective upon one point, but not 
others, or at some times, but not others 3 
and, in vulgar language, we are told of 
people going out of their senses, or of 
having lost their senses. I reject ene. 
tirely all these attempts to explain the 
nature of the discase, and say that what 
is properly called insanity, or mental de- 
rangement, is not at all a disease of the 
faculties of the mind, or any loss of the 
senscs ; thatit only suspends the action 
of the mental faculties, and, in the worst 
cases, only renders them less apt to per- 
form their office, but neither destroys nor 
injures them, any more than my specta- 
cles are injured by being occasionally 
out of use. The mental faculiies or 
powers are the mental acquirements, and 
the mental acquirements are certainly 
not injured, or, at all times, even ob- 
scured, by insanity : it is as easy to dis- 
cover whether a person afflicted with it 
has had an educationas it is in others; and 
not only this, but the mind is, in many 
instances, susceptible of great accessions 
of knowledge, while under the influence 
of the disease; and it even seems to ope- 
rate as a cause of mental improvement 
in some; and the acuteness of the senses 
is frequently increased by it; nor did I 
eycr see an instance of the senses being 
actually injured by it;—I have seen cases 
where they might appear to be injured, 
but, upon closer examination, I always 
found these appearances fallacious. The 
memory, or the power of recollection, is 


a principal 
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a principal faculty of the mind, =pon 
which the others, in a great measure, de- 
pend ; with the total loss of memory the 
miaod would be a perfect blank—but the 
memory of lunatics, so far from being 
defective or injured by the disease, 
seems actually improved by it; and the 
most minute circumstances that take 
place during the most violent paroxysms 
of it are accurately remembered. And, 
if ten men were to agree together to do 
the most ridiculous and foolish thing 
possible, I should consider this as a 
proof positive that they were not all 
mad, because it would be impossible 
that ten mad-men should agree in the 
seme hallucination; .it is possible that 
one of the ten might be a mad-man of 
superior abilities, and the rest men of 
imbecile minds. But, if ten men were 
agreed together to do a wise and 
praise-worthy thing, I should not consi- 
der this as any proof that they were not 
mad, for it is very possible that ten 
mad-men might be able to judge of the 
wisdom of a thing, provided it did not 
oppose their own particular hallucina- 
tion. And, for the aggravated cases of 
continaed fury, stupor, or despondency, 
I have always considered them as super- 
vening upon the simple state of the dis- 
easc, owing to neglect or improper 
treatment. 

‘The error seems to be this: writers on 
the subject have included the power of 
conceiving thoughts, or the thinking 
principle in man, as one of the faculties 
of the mind ; but this is most certainly 
wrong, for that cannot be a power of 
the mind over which the mind has no 
power; and our thoughts are involuntary 
prior to, and quite independant of, any 
exertions of the faculties of the mind: 
we cannot command a_ particular 
thought, or prevent it; nor can we cease 
to thnk, by the volitions of the will, 
The faculty of thought is a faculty of the 
Vital principle, is no doubt coeval with 
life itself, and co-existent with feeling 
and sensation—it is the parent of the 
mental faculties, and not under their 
control. We are all of us troubled with 
erroneous, absent, and visionary thoughts, 
and to disorder in the thinking princi- 
ple ; and it is only the excess of this that 
constitutes the disease of insanity ; that 
is, when the thinking principle has an 
excessive diseased excitement, owing 
to disorder in the nervous system, or to 
morbid impressions made upon the 
scnses—then the free operations of the 
mcutal facultics may be impeded or sus- 


pended, while the diseased thoughts re- 


main, but no longer. The last writer 
upon the subject, whose pages I have: 
cut open, tells us of the “command we 
have over our thoughts :” I beg to ask 
how we are to command them ; for, even » 
while reading his book, which is upop 
the subject of all others the most attrac. 
tive to me, I had to stop several times, 
having lost the chain of ideas from the. 
intrusion of absent thoughts, that. I: 
could not prevent. If he had told us 
that we can jndge of the correctness. 
of our thoughts, and reject the sugges- 
tions of improper thoughts, and use the 
means of producing any particular train 
of thoughts as the privilege of reason— 
1 should have agreed with him ; but it: 
would be to reverse the order of things 
to have the thinking principle in subjec- 
tion to the acquired powers of the 
mind. In our ideas of sensation, our 
senses are simply the agents that convey 
the impressions made upon them to the 
thoughts; our ideas of reflection are 
cither the effect of chance, or they arise 
from the power of reeollecting former: 
ideas of sensation, or they are produced 
by the association of ideas, or the power’ 
of habit, but, in all our ideas of reflec- 
tion, there is much that is extraneous 
and erroneous; and the excess of these, 
or a morbid action of the ideas:of reflec- 
tion, as I have said before, is what con- 
stitutes the disease of insanity. _ 
Asking a patient, just brought into the 
house, what was the matter with him, 
his answer was, “ Why, sir, the people 
tell me that I am mad, for I cannot, at 
times, help saving all that ever comes 
into my head.” Now, were I to give 
speech te all that ever comes into my’ 
head, the people would say that I was 
mad, and my readers may confess the 
same—for it is not the being free from’ 
erroneous thoughts that is the privilege 
of sanity, but the being able to suppress 
the words and actions that errone- 
ous thoughts suggest; and the insane 
shall at times reason as correctly as 
other people, yet, perhaps, the next 
minute, the impulses of erroneous 
thoughts shall hurry them on to impro- 
per words and actions; again changé 
the current of thoughts, by strong and 
Opposite impressions on the senses, and 
they shall again be rational—the disease 
changing with the thoughts, and being 
equally involuntary ; so that, while pa- 
tients have no command over the disease 
themselves, a skilful attendant shall be 
at any time able to produce lucid inter- 
vals, and to continue them for a consi- 
derable length of time, even in the most 
' confirmed 
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eonfirmed and incurable cases ; and the 
means of doing this is to suppress the 
jdeas of reflection, by the power of ideas 
of sensation. Sometimes the morbid 
excitement of the ideas of reflection 
shall be so strong, that an application to 
one of the senses will be insufficient to 
produce a lucid interval. I have fre- 
quently known patients that would not 
attend to what I said, unless I could 
catch their eye, and look full at them, at 
the time of speaking: this application to 
Yhe sense of seeing and hearing at the 
same time has seldom failed to have the 
desired effect; and the ease with which 
we can produce and keep up lucid in- 
tervals, discovers the strength of the 
disease in recent cases ;—in old cases, 
that are become incurable from the 
power of habit, lucid intervals may be 
produced, as I said before, but they 
have no permanent effect; for, se soon as 
the thoughts are left to their own action, 
the hallucinations return. The com- 
pany and conversations of strangers sel- 
dom fails to produce a lueid interval ; so 
that those in the most confirmed state of 
mental derangement, or mental illusion, 
shall often appear to strangers as quite 
free from any meutal disease whatever. 
But the disease is an intermittent, and 
lucid intervals will occur without any 
efforts to produee them; we do not, 
therefore, judge of the disease by the 
state of the paticut at any one time, but 
by comparing the frequency and dura- 
tion of the lucid iutervals at different 
periods. 

Whether the morbid action of the 
ideas of reflection is occasioned by the 
indulgence of violent passions or bad 
habits, or be the effect of some sudden 
aud violent shock upon the scnses, 
which cannot be got rid of, or is solely 
caused by bodily disease, or is, indeed, 
one of those cases where a bodily and a 
mental cause unite to- preduce. it—still 
it does not appear to have any reference 
to the acquired and permanent powers 
of the mind ; those of the highest mental 
attainments being subject to it, in com. 
mon with those of the lowest. I have 
known those of the very highest intellec- 
tual powers become deranged, and I 
have known idiots afflicted with the 
same disease, without its producing 
any permanent change in the mental 


powers, 


Iwill not dare to speak of the first 
cause of this thinking principle ; but, if 
we allow the brain to be the seat or cen- 
tre of nervous sensation, then I may be 
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Shak- 
speare, and say— : 
“* My brain [ll prove the female to my soul, 
My soul the father, and these two beget _ 
A generation of still breeding thoughts, 
And these oe thoughts people this little 

world,” 


And, with the alteration of one word, I 
beg to quote a passage from Milton— 
** Evil into the thoughts of God or man 


May come and go +o unapproved, and leave 
No spot or blame behind.” 


That is, evil thoughts may pass and re- 
pass involuntarily, without any conta- 
minatiou of the immortal, and therefore 
undecayable, mind, 

{f we admit that our thinking princi- 
ple, or the faculty of conceiving thoughts, 
is a faculty of vitality, but not a faculty 
of the mind or will, and that the disease 
of insanity is a disease of the thinking 
principle, and not a disease of the mental 
faculties—tien all the differeut pheno- 
mena of it are at once explained; for 
the powers of the mind may suffer no 
real declension, and yet the thoughts be 
subject to all the diseases incident to 
matter, as well as to all the influences 
that arise trom the various impressions 
made upon the senses. It is then no 
longer a wonder, that my paticnt shall 
be a perfect maniac one minute, and in 
the next be in that state that I may 
confide in his judgment, and be instructe 
ed by his knowledge ; nor is it any won- 
der that many who sink under the ex- 
citement of mental derangement should 
be quite collected and rational at their 
last moments, for the near approach of 
death, by making a strong impression on 
the senses, may entircly suppress the 
previous hallucination, and leaye the 
powers of the mind to their free action, 
Aud, if we consider how much this think- 
ing principle is exposed to disease, both 
from external and internal causes, we 
shall not be surprised that it should so 
often be out of order; for, but to think of 
the infinite variety of impressious made 
upon the “five watchful senses,” and the 
nervous system upon which these senses 
act being liable to disorder, from organi¢ 
aflections, an accelerated or a retarded 
circulation, from difference of tempcra- 
ture of the blood, from obstructions inthe 
different secretions, from over action of 
them, and other causes; and when we also 


_ consider the rapidity with which thoughts 


pass and repass, of their being constant- 
ly subjected to the power of habit, and 
the Jaw of mental associations—and we 
may well wonder that an instrument re- 

quiring 
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quiring such delicacy of touch should 
not be more frequently out of tune. 

It is with diffidence I submit the above 
to the candid consideration of those who 
may bring more scientific Reaping 
to the inquiry ; and, repulsive as is the 
subject, I will not pay the readers of the 
Monthly Magazine so poor a compli- 
ment as to suppose they will all shrink 
from it,—discussion must do good ; and 
we may confidently. hope that the inves- 
tigations which have already taken 
place will very much tend to ameliorate 
the condition of those who are, or may 
be, afflicted with mental complaints, 
and in some degree check the dreadful 
inroads they make into the circles of do- 
mestic happiness: though I have my 
doubts as to the issue of those legislative 
discussions that have taken place ; and, 
from the many communications that I 
have had, both from lords and commons, 
I begin to suspect that no extensive 
good is to be expected upon this subject, 
but what must originate with the good 
sense and humanity of the people ; and, 
upon the people at large, I hope and 
trust, a brighter day has dawned, as it 
regards this complaint ; and that impor- 
tant improvements in the treatment of 
it will soon take place, and generally 
prevail. TT. BAKEWELL. 

Spring Vale, Stone; Dee. 8. 

—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
F any of your readers, who have ready 
access to sea charts, will communi- 
cate arithmetical seetions of the sea and 
rivers, at the places mentioned below, I 
shall, in the number of your Magazine 
posterior to that in which the desired in- 
formation is given, send you a scheme or 
principle by which bridges may be 
thrown over any, or all, of those places, 
atan expence moderate compared with 
the magnitude of the object. 

1. A section of the sea between Dover 
and the nearest point of the French coast : 
say the depth from low or high water 
mark, at every 1000 feet, with the natare 
of the bottom, and any other information 
relative to the subject. 

2. A similar section of the Irish Sea, be- 
tween the nearest points of the Mull of 
Kyntyre, and the county of Antrim, de- 
acribing the buttom, &c. as above. 

3. The same between Portpatrick aud 
Donaghadee. 


4. The tike at Queensferry, Frith of 
Forth. 


a 


5. ‘The like at Leith, Frith of Forth. 


6. The like at New Passaze on the 
Severn. | 
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7. The like at the ferry on the Humber 
at Hull. 

8. The like at Londonderry or Water. 
ford, or any very desirable situation for a 


‘bridge, over an arm of the sea, or wide 


river or rivers in Ireland. 

9, The like of the Thames at Gravesend, 

10. The like of the Gulph of Bothnia, 
through the Aland Islands, in the direction 
of the port between Stockholm and Peters. 
burg. 

The idea of throwing bridges across 
all, or any, of these places, will no doubt 
be considered by your readers as suffi- 
ciently visionary: I beg the scientific 
part of them, however, to suspend their 
judgment till they are made acquainted 
wiih my seheme, which I hope, in the 
course of two months, to submit to the 
public. The information above alluded 
to will save me some trouble, and may 
not be without interest to your readers, 


Dec. 12, 1816. J. P. 
eR 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
HE following Rule, which I be- 
lieve is not to be found in print, 
serves to determine for what sum an in- 
voice must be insured; so that, in case 
of loss, all expences may be covered, 
and the commission upon the whole mo- 
ney laid out, secured. 
Rule. 

ist. Add together the value of the pro- 
perty, and all incidental charges, such as 
brokerage for purchase, package, duty, 
&c. into one sum. 

2d. ‘To thissum add the commission upos 
‘it, and call the sum N. 

sd. Add together the premium and ex- 
pence of policy for the insurance of 1b. 
and muitiply the result by the commission, 
upon 1/. increased by unity. 

4. Multiply this product by the broker- 
age, upon il. of the premium, increased 
by unity, subtract the result from 1, and 
call the remainder ©, 

oth. Divide N by M, and the quotient 
will be the sum to be insured. 

7 Investigation. 

Phe reason of the above Rule may be 
thus shewn— 

Let the value of the property, together 
with all incidental expences previous to 
the insurance, — a, 


The premium and policy for the insu- 
rance of 11. p. 


‘The brokerage upon the amount of pre- 
mium =} per pound. 

The commission upon the whole= ¢ pe? 

vound, and the sum to be insured = x. 
Then will p «= the amount of premium, 
pbx = the brokerage upon ditto; 
consequently, px + pbhxr=—pa(1+b)= 
the whole expence attending the msurancey 
to 
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to which, if we add the amount (a) of all 
other expences, we have a + px(1+6)= 
the whole money laid out ; the commission 
upon which —(a + p2x(1i + 6) Je. 

This again, added to the sug of all the 
money expended, gives a + pa(1 +6) + 
(a+ px(itb))cm—(a+par(i + 4)) 
(1 +c) = the whole sum to be insured, 

r= (atpr(iits)) Aito= 
a(i+tc)+p2(1+6)(i+tec). 

Or, x—pa(i+b)(i+c)—a(i +c). 

That is, x (i—p(1+5)(1+¢))= 


a(i+c) 

2s wa A hd = the value 

“8S Tet eit) 
required, which, expressed in words, is the 
same as the Rule. 

The following example may further 
illustrate the Rule :— 

Suppose the value of the property to be 
50001, 

Brokerage for purchase 2 per cent. 

Packing, &c. = 215/, 10s. 6d.; duty 
3421, 128. 6d. 

Premium of insurance 10 per cent. ; po- 
licy 5s. per cent. 

Brokerage upon the amount of premium 
10s. per cent. and commission upon the 
whole 5 per cent. Required—what sum 
must be insured to cover all expences in 
case of loss ? 

Solution by the Rule. 





eeeesece 5000 
** 100 
dling 215°525 


Property eodeeesesese 
Brokerage at 2 per cent. -*-- 
Packing, &c. 215/. 108. 6d. ++ 


Duty 3421, 12, Gd.v+++++esee08 342°625 
Sum ceceeecccecees * ©5658°150 


Commission upon ditto at 5 per 
CON, ereeceeereerescese ee 2989°9075 


Total called N «seseeesee0+025941'°0575 


. Per Pound, 
Premium, at 10 per cent.++++se++ *1 
Policy, 5s. per cent, eerveeetesenet "0025 
Their sum .¢+eeseeeres 
Com. at 5 per cent. upon 1/.="05, 


which, increased--by -1;,—= 1°05 
5125 

10250 
Their product «++e++sseesss+ *107625 


Brokerage, at 10s. per cent. up- 
on il, = °005, increased by 1 = 1.005 


538125 
10762500 


Result to be taken from i + + °108163125 





Remainder, called M ++++++++*891836875 





Whence N divided by 1 5941°0575 


Mr. Davies on a Principle of Accounts. 
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— °891836875 — 6661°596 = 66611. iis. 
114d, — the sum to be insured. 

Proof. 
Value of the property and inci- 


dental expences as above ---++5658°150 
Premium and policy, being 101. 5s. 

per cent. upon 66611. 118.1144.—682°814 
Brokerage upon the insurance,at 4 


per cent, eeeoeseeseereeeeeee 3°414 





The whole money expended -+++ 6344.378 
Commission upon the same, at 5 
per cent, «+> 


317.218 


The whole making up the above 
SUITL ere et eeeteeesreseeseas 6661.596 


G. Davies, 


Teacher of Mathematics and Life Ans 
nuities, 23, Cannon-street, London. 
I 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HE experiment has often been 
tried, of the benefit derived to 
horses from being well combed and ke 
clean: it has been found that a horse, 
neglected as to cleanliness, will not be 
so well conditioned, either for fatness or 
sirength, though he gets abundance of 
corn, as one well cleaned, with half the 
quantity. I should think the same ad- 
vantages likely to result from keeping 
cows and oxen clean; at least, L am cers 
tain that it would be worthtrying. This 
every body knows, that the most neg- 
lected of the horse race are kept cleaner 
then the cleanest of the horned caitle 
particularly those shut up in houses, : 

Iam nota writer, vor am I a great 
friend to experiments in agriculture ; but 
I have two other hints to give, as the ex- 
pence can be nothing, and the advantage 
may be great. I read,in a Description 
of Norway, that, when the cows drink 
at the hot-springs, they give more milk 
than those that drink cold water. Cows 
drink so much ata time, that there is 
no doubt, when the water is nearl 
at freezing, they must feel sensibly 
cooled all over, which will naturally 
affect their produce of milk; I would 
therefore propose the experiment of 
warming the water for milch cows in 
cold weather. 

The next proposal is not an experi-+ 
meut, I have tried the effect—it is, that 
the corn given to fowls should be crush- 
ed, and soaked in water: this helps the 
digestion, and hens will lay in winter, 
when so fed, that would not otherwise, 

In a time of scarcity, and when the 
food of man is dear, such experiments as 
proposed are well worth making; aud 

L3 the 
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the practice proposed with the fowls 
ought to become general, as it costs 
nothing. Vv. P. 


ee A 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, : 
HE prejudice which has lately in- 
fluenced the mind of the public 
respecting bankers and banking, ap- 
pears to me very unreasonable. Bank- 
ing in itself is no evil, and, ifin some in- 
stances the system has been abused, is 
no argument against the general prin- 
ciple. Almost all that T have heard or 
read on the subject of banking, bankers 
notes, and the circulating medium, ap- 
ars to me erroneous: some have as- 
ctibed the dearness of provisions to 
banking, others to. the increase of our 
circulating medium of bankers’ notes, 
&e. &c.; and I was not a little sur- 
prised at some hints of this kind in a 
sensible pamphlet, entitled * A Letter 
to the Duke of Kent.” The author 
seems to be of opinion, that the increase 
of a circulating medium has been the 
cause of the advance of provisions. Now 
1 confess, that it appears to me, this 
argument ought to be reversed, and that 
the increase of the prices of provisions 
occasioned the increase of a circulating 
mediur, Forinstance,—suppose, about 
the year 1790, wheat was seven shillings 
per bushel, butcher’s meat four-pence 
per pound, and butter cight-pence, and 
that a family usually laid out on the Sa- 
turday, in the above and other articles, 
ten shillings: when wheat rose to ten 
shillings and six-pence per bushel, meat 
to six-pence per pound, and butter to 


one shilling, if the family were to pur- ’ 


chase the same quantity at the advanced 
price, it would require fifteen shillings; 
and, when they came to double the price, 
would require twenty shillings per 
week, (which was the case a few years 
since): then every family in the kingdom 
must be possessed of a double quantity 
of money, (or some circulating medium 
as a substitute.) in 1812, than was ne- 
cessary 1n 1790; and all mechanics who 
employed workmen in 1812, when 
wages were advanced to double what 
they were in 1790, would want a double 
amount of money to pay wages every 
week; these, then, must also have a 
double quantity of a circulating me- 
dium. If the quantity of gold in 1790 
was only sufficient for the puipose of a 
cheulating medium at that period, had 
we had the same amovut of gold in 
1812,1t would not have answered the pnr- 
— pose ; and, if we could not have doubled 
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the quantity of gold ‘in the kingdom, 
recourse must have been had to seme. 
thing else as a substitute to’ make u 
the deficiency. Now, if the quantity of 
gold in circulation in 1790 was twenty. 
five millions of pounds, provisions, being 
double the price in 1812, would require 
fifty millions; and, as a great part of the 
gold had been sent abroad te pay our 
troops and support the war on the Con- 
tinent, it became necessary to intvoduce 
notes info circulation to doublé the 
amount of the gold that had been taken 
away; whieh, if Tam right in estimating 
the gold in circulation in 1790 at twenty- 
five millions, would be fifty millions, or 
upwards, as provisions did not advance 
to only double the price in 1812 to what 
they were in 1790, but some of them 
much more. When the Bill restricted 
the Bank of England from paying in 
guineas, they issued small notes as a 
substitute for them; but it was soon 
found that so many forgeries were come 
mitted, and so nearly imitating real 
bank-notes, that only a few persons 
could detect them, the public began to 
be afraid of taking them: therefore 
bankers, in several parts of the kingdom, 
began to issue small notes, which, being 
made payable only at the place where 
they were drawn, confined the eircula- 
tion to the neighbourhoad ; and, as those 
persons living near the spet had con- 
fidence in the banker, and knew that, if 
any doubt arose about the goodness of a 
note, they could be satisfied on that 
head on applying to the banker, they 
preferred taking those notes of country 
hankers, to the notes of the Bank of 
England, 

This was the cause of so many bankers 
issning small notes, and oceasioned such 
an incréase in the number of banks; to 
acertain degree they became necessary— 
whether to the extent they were carried 
I pretend not to say; but, if that was 
the case, the same may be said of many 
other businesses, and dees not affect the 
general question. In those parts of the 
kingdom where large mercantile con- 
cers, or large manulactories, are car- 
ried on, banks are very necessary. How 
could merehants in a sea-port town, 
When large cargoes of goods arrived, 
procure money to pay the duties, were 
it not that the banks are depositories of 
cash and notes, where the merchant can 
get them for bills when he bas duties to 
pay? or how could the large manufac- 
turers get small notes every week to 
pay wages, unless throngh the medipm 
of some banker? But there is another 
circumstance 
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circumstance which renders the quan- 
tity of small notes in circulation greater 
than it would otherwise be, which, I 
believe, is little thought of—the nar- 
row-minded policy of government in 
laying a duty on stamps have greatly 
inconvenienced the public, as well as 
injured the revenue, by laying so into- 
lerable a burthen on the lower order of 
manufacturers and tradesmen, by im- 
posing a bill-stamp of one shilling and 
six-pence onevery bill, at two months’ 
date, for or under any sum between five 
guincas and twenty pounds; and two 
shillings if of a longer date: so that, ifa 
small manufacturer sold goods to a 
person in London to the amount of 
1001. and was to draw for it in sums of 
101. each, he would have 15s, to pay for 
stamps if he drew at twd months date, 
and 20s. if at three months’ date. ‘The 
consequence has been, that, instead of 
any person who keeps an account with 
a banker, having occasion to make pay- 
ments between 5i. and 201. the interest 
upon a bill at two months will not, on 


- small sums, pay the stamp-duty; and 
_ he finds it as chea;» to make his pay- 
- ments 
' charged to him as cash, as it would be 


in bankers’ notes, which are 
to pay a bill at two months’ date. ‘This 
occasions a great number of payments 
under 301. to be paid in note-, which 
would otherwise be paid in bills, and 
occasions a circulation of notes to an 
incalculable amount, more than would 
be tie case were biil-stamps only in the 
same proportion to the amount of the 
bill, upon smail bills as upon large ones ; 
and I believe there are few people in 
trade who do not feel the inconvenience 
of su few small bills being in circulation, 

Permit me now to make a few obser- 
vations un a paper in your last Maga- 
zine, signed J.S._ I differ from him on 
most of his points, as to laying a heavy 
fine upon-a-banker who,—having- been 
engaged in other business, should be un- 
fortunate, and be rendered ineligible 
to become a bauker again, would, I 
think, be highly unjust. Suppose a 
banker should be unfortunate, and his 
neighbours and friends choose to intrust 
him with their money again,—has the 
legislature, or the public, auy thing to 
do with it: no person is obliged to trust 
him, or to take his bills or notes; but 
have those who do not choose to do it, 
a right to say that others shall not? 
This would be to punish misfortune 
with a vengeance: on this plan, a man 
who has been unfortnnate must not be 


allowed to get his bread, J] object also 
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to J.S.’s plan; that one-pound notes 
should be made payable in London. 
This would increase the evil rather than 
lessen it; as it now is, their circulation 
is confined to the neighbourhood where 
they are issued, and, should any be 
forged, would soon be detected ; but, if 
made payable in London, forged notes 
might be spread all over the kingdom, 
I also object to the plan that bankers 
shall not allow interest upon money 
deposited in their hands, There are many 
persons in the country who live upon 
their income, and who annually save 
something out of it, which they deposit 
with a banker until it. amounts to asum 
sufficient to put out upon a mortgage, 
or until they can make a suitable pur- 
chase of houses or land; and I see no 
reason why such a person should not 
receive interest for the money he depo- 
sits, or, if he chooses, occasionally to 
employ his money in business by, pur- 
chasing upon speculation, and deposit 
it where he can call for it at a short 
notice. Are people to be,prevented do- 
ing this, if they think it proper? 

I beg to observe one thing further, 
and that is, the outcry against bankers 
speculating (as it has been called) with 
money lodged in their hands. What do 
these people call speculating? If a 
banker is not to employ money lodged 
in his hands, how is he to pay interest 
for it? Or is it expected that he is to 
lock it up merely to keep in safety for 
the depositor? If so, he cannot afford 
to pay the parties interest. Ihave been 
informed, that, at a certain respectable 
bank in the north of England, where a 
number of people round the country 
have lodged money, they go at certain 
periods to receive their interest, and 
expect, on these occasions, that the 
banker should produce their principal ; 
accordingly, a purse of gold is produced 
on the occasion, and the depositors all 
believe that it is the identical money 
they have deposited, and go away well 
satisfied with the safety of it, Whether 
this bespeaks more Knavery or folly, is 
difficult to say; as it is knavery to exe 
pect interest of the banker if he makes 
none, and folly to suppose a banker 
will pay interest upon money without 
receiving any. 


Liverpool; Dee. 9, 1816. J. K, 
Pe 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
WAS exceedingly amused with the 

_ article on Animal Sagacity in your 
Magazine for December; such instances 
bring 
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bring the animal very elose to the hu- 
man species, in reason and good ¢on- 
dnt ; it almost traces an affinity to man- 
kind—much more so, certainly, than 
would be done by any pedigree, or other 
effort to demonstrate a gencalogy. They 
are nearly as surprising as that anecdote 
related (by Goldsmith, I belicve,) of a 
venerable dog, who had been brgught up 
and instructed in the family of a strict 
Roman Catholic, and who, at the close 
of his life, was sent across the channel 
mto Wales, to finish his days in the fa- 
mily of a Protestant. Such, however, 
was the force of precept and example, 
fsome would call it conscience, and a 
sense of duty,) that nothing, from the 
moment he entered the Protestant circie, 
would tempt him to eat meat, either on 
Fridays or Saturdays. 

But I think, Mr. Editor, I can give 
you an instance of sagacity in the canine 
breed more astonishing far than that, or 
any other, it ever was my chance to 
hear: it was related to me, I assure you, 
as an undeniable fact, and names of per- 
sons and places attended the relation of 
#; my author was a Prussian officer, 
who, a littie time back, visited this me- 
tropolis, and it was my lot to band him 
about, and shew him the curiosities. A 
German count had a very valuable dog, 
a large and noble-looking animal; in 
some description of ficld-sports he was 
reckoned exceedingly useful, and a 
friend of the count’s applied for the 
oan of the dog for a few weeks’ excur- 
sion in the country : it was granted; and, 
im the course of the rambles, the dog, by 
a fall, either dislocated or gave a severe 
fracture to one of his legs. The bor- 
rower of the dog was in the greatest 
alarm, knowing well how greatly the 
count valued him; and, fearing to dis- 
elose the fact, brought him secretly to 
the count’s surgeon, a skilful man, to re- 
store the limb. After some weeks’ ap- 
— the surgeon succeeded, the 

og was returned, and all was well. A 
month or six weeks after this period, the 
surgeon Was sitting gravely in his closet, 
pursuing his studies, when he heard a 
violent scratching at the bottom of the 
door ; he rose, and, on opening it, to his 
surprise, he saw the dog, his late patient, 
before him, in company with another 
dog, who had broken his leg, and was 

thus brought by his friend to be cured in 
the same manner. 

1 have heard before now a farmer sa 
that he had a horse in his stable who al- 
Ways, on losing his shoe, went of hisown 

accord to a farrier’s shop, a mile off: 
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but I never yet heard of a lorse taki 
another horse to a farrier for the | 
pose. In the case of the dogs, there 
must have been a communication of 
ideas ; they must have come to a conclu. 
sion before they set out ; they must have 
reasoned together on the way, discussing 
the merits of the surgeon, and the nature 
of the wound. T. B 

Gray’s-Inn; Dee. 1816. 

em 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
REPORT of the SELECT COMMITTEE aps 
pointed to INQUIRE tuto the STATE of 
the PUBLIC RECORDs, and of other 

PUBLIC INSTRUMENTS, ROLLS, BOOKS, 

arid PAPERS; contained in the PUBLIC 

LIBRARIES of the KINGDOM.* 

“HE greater part of the Public Re- 

cords, beginning with the Bovks 
of Domesday, has been preserved to us 
for more than seven hundred years; al- 
though many have undoubtedly been 
lost or destroyed, and particularly du- 
ring the reigns of King Stephen, King 
John, and Henry FE. and the wars be- 
tween the Houses of York and Lancas- 
ter ; and it is also probable, that, during 
those times of turbulence, the persons 
whose duty it was to have recorded pub- 
lic transactions may have neglected so 
to do. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, under 
the sanction of the royal authority, and 
by the advice of Lord Halifax, and the 
then speaker of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, 
the design was formed and executed of 
publishing that magnificent compilation 
of state papers and records, which the 
public now possess under the name of 
Rymer’s Foedera ; and, as that great na- 
tional work chicfly related to the foreign 
transactions of this country, the House 
of Lords afterwards, at the instance of 
Lord Halifax and Lord Somers, set on 
foot an inquiry into the state of our do- 
mestic records, as connected with its 
internal laws and government. That 
inquiry was prosecuted without inter- 
mission, and with many salutary conse- 
quences, through the reigns of Queen 
Anne and George the First, down to the 
commencement of the reign of his late 
Majesty. 

Since that transaction, being the Iast 





* We shall continue to lay before our 
readers extracts from this large aud expen- 
Sive work, till we have proceeded through 
the various libraries. Our antiquarian, 
historical, legal, and topographical readers, 
will feel the extraordinary value and 
terest of the article—Eprror, 


great 
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great parliamentary proceeding upon 
this subject, a period has now clapsed 
of nearly seventy years; during which, 


" some of the measures recommended by 


that report, have been adopted eflec- 
tually; others, however, have not been 
fully executed; and the intermediate 
lapse of time has progressively supet- 
added a large accumulation of mate- 
rials in every department: besides 
which, the change which has taken place 
in the language and written character of 
judicial proceedings, has increased the 
difficulties ef methodising these repusi- 
tories, or applying their contents to pur- 
poses of practical use. Lt is apparent 
also, that no parliamentary inquiries 
have been hitherto extended to the 
courts maritime or ecclesiastical, nor to 
any of the cathedral er university libra- 
ries; that the Royal, Sloanian, Harleian, 


- and other collectious, which now consti- 
tute the British Museum, have never 


_ been subjected to such a visitation ; and 


_ that no such proceeding has ever been 


extended to any of the public reposito- 
sies in Scotland. 
A large mass of books and papers had 


- Jong been deposited in the apartmentsim- 
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mediately under the roof of the House of 
Commons, which, according to the Re- 
port of 1732, were supposed to be princi- 
ally records of the Court of King’s Bench. 
‘hese, however, upon a particular exa- 
mination, appear to relate wholly to 
proceedings of the House, about the 
close of the last century, or to those 
of the commissioners of accounts in the 
reigus of King William and Queen 
Anne ; with them are many sealed bags, 
referring to plots, secret correspon- 
dences, and Irish affairs in those times. 

In the Chapter-house a search was 
made to ascertain the existence, nature, 
and number of the hundred rolls-of-in- 
quisitions taken in the reign of Edward 
the First, in addition to those of the four 
counties lately discovered at the Tower; 
and the original inguisitions for fiftecn 
countics have accordingly been disco- 
vered there, besides recorded extracts of 
inquisitions for twenty-six counties. 

In the Exchequer, the Committee 
found it necessary to set on foot a special 
inquiry into the state and nature of the 
unarranged records of the King’s Re- 
meibrancer’s Office, concerning which 
no return appears ever to have becn 
made upon any former occasion: they 
found, upon their visitation, a large part 
of them lying, in the most evident con- 
fusion, in the stone tower adjoining to 
the great gate of Westminster Hall, and 
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in other apartments contiguous te it, 
without any calendar or index whatever, 
nor was there any traditional account of 
the particulars to which they related. 
in the progress of this search, many va~ 
luable records have been since brought 
to light; and, amongst the rest, inquisi- 
tions taken in almost every county i 
England, under what is usually called 
the Statute of Extenta Maneri, 4 Ed- 
ward I, Anno 1276 (a law which, it bas 
been said, was never executed) ; and the 
important rolls of valuation of eeclesias- 
tical benefices, called the Nonz Rolls of 
Edward LI. Anno 1341, which are im- 
quisitions réturned to a commission for 
assessing a ninth part of the value of the 
corn, fleece, and lambs of each church, 
to the king, in aid of his wars; these 
rolls specify the value of every benefice, 
distinguishing how far it exceeded or 
fell short of the valuation of Pope Ni- 
cholas the Fourth, in 1291, and stating 
the particular causes of such variation in 
glebe, tythe, endowment, appropriation, 
and every other circumstance connected 
with it. 

Of Political Surveys unpublished, 
there are several extant of great 
antiquity. The hundred rolls of the 
reign of Edward the First, contain- 
ing a very full and minute survey, in 
the nature of Domesday. The Ex- 
tenta Manerii, in the same reign, 
and the Testa de Nevil, which was a 
survey of knights’ fees, escheats, and 
services, in the reigns of Henry the 
Third and Edward the First. With re- 
spect to these three the Committee are 
of opinion, that lists of the two former, 
and a table of the contents of the latter, 
should be printed, with a specimen from 
each original; selecting from each, as 
nearly as may be) the same hundred, 
manors, or places, in order to shew more 
clearly the peculiar nature of these seve- 
ral records, and the degree in which they 
may serye conjointly to illustrate the 
state of property and manners at that 
period of our history. The Nomina Vil- 
larum, of which a copy is extant in the 
Museum, containing, the sheriffs’ names 
of the hundreds and vills, and their pos- 
sessors in each county, beginning from 
9 Edward II. 1315, and continued. 
downwards for a considerahle period, 
may be a proper subject of publication 
in its entire form; together with ano- 
ther record in the Pipe Office, bearing 
the same title, which commences soou 
after the restoration, and contains a list 
of the claims of liberties and privile 
by the lords of bupdreds, manors, ‘an 

franchises, 


24 
franchises, to the present time, such as 
they have been claimed upon oath in the 
Exchequer. Your Committee cannot 
forbear to observe, on this head, that, 
even in modern times, some county ma- 
gistrates, at their sessions, have actually 
recorded the names of every parish, 
township, and district, within their juris- 
diction ; and the practical advantages of 
such a procceding, if more generally car- 
ried into effect, are obvious. 

The Ecclesiastical Surveys, which 
have been preserved from the ravages of 
time, are principally Pope Nicholas's 
Taxation, executed about the 20th 
year of the reign of Edward I. Anno 
1291; the Nonz Rolls of 15th Edw. I. 
Anno 1341; the surveys of King Hen- 
ry VIII. and the parliamentary surveys 
during the usurpation. The taxation of 
Pope Nicholas is a most important re- 
cord, because all the taxes, as well to 
our kings as to the pope, were regulated 
by it, till the survey made in the 26th 
of Henry VIII.; and because the sta- 
tutes of colleges which were founded 
before the reformation are also inter- 
preted by this criterion, according to 
which their benefices under a certain 
value are exempted from the restriction 
in the statute 21 Heury VIII. concern- 
ing Pluralities. ‘The Committee beg 
leave to refer very particularly to the 
account which they lrave received of the 
most perfect copies of this record; and 
they recommend it to be printed from 
the books in the Exchequer, collated 
with such of the original rolls as remain 
there, and with the ancient manuscript 
in the Cottonian library, at the British 
Museum ; besides which, it may be pro- 
ee to compare these books with Sir 

fenry Spelman’s copy, now in the pos- 
session of ‘Thomas Astle, esq. keeper of 
the records in the Tower, and collated 
by him with the ancient transcripts 
lodged in that repository. The Non 
Rolls are also very valuable, as the 
shew the alterations which had taken 
place in the value of each benefice, after 
an interval of filty years from the prior 
valuation ; a calendar to these should be 

printed, together with an explanatory 
account of them, and specimens of some 


cue of the most complete in each dio- | 


cese. The surveys of Henry VUIL. and 


the parliamentary surveys, are ex- 


tremely curious and interesting ; 
they are so voluminous, and, 
same time, so accessible to the 
that it would not be 
them. 


The Judicial Proceedings of the ear- 
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liest dates are those of the Curia Res, q 


commencing in the reign of Richard [,; 
the Placita Forest, and the Courts of 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas, be. 
ginning from the reign of Edward the 
First. 

In concluding this Report, the Com. 
mittee feel it also to be their duty to call 
the attention of the House to the policy 
of establishing hereafter some system of 
general registration for all public re- 
cords and instruments whateyer, or at 
least for such as affect landed property, 
The whole details of such a system, its 
structure, and its operations, are exem- 
plified in the returns collected in the 
progress of these inquiries. And _ the 
Comunittee desire to suggest, for the fu- 
ture consideration of Parliament, whe- 
ther it may not be a measure of the 
soundest wisdom, to extend, throughout 
all England, that plan which has been 
tried so satisfactorily in the populous 
countics of Middlesex and York, for 
nearly a century past; tried also with 
signal advantage for an equal period 
throughout the whole kingdom of Ire 
land, with whose laws, on this point at 
least, it must be peculiarly desirable to 
establish a similarity ; and tried for ages, 
upon a still more perfect and extensive 
plan, throughout Scotland, with the 


most complete success, and the most sa- 


lutary consequences. 

Lhe Returns have been received from the 
several Repositories for keeping the 
Public Records, §c. as under. 

ENGLAND, 
General Repositories. 
Houses of Parliament. 
Oftices of State. 
Courts of Justice. 
County Registries. 
Cathedrals. 
Universities. 
Inns of Court and Public Libraries. 
SCOTLAND, 
General Repository. 
Offices of State. 
Courts of Justice. 
County Registries. 

_ Public Library. 

Heturn made by George Rose, esq. heeper 
of the Records in the Treasury of 
the Court of the Receipt of the Ex- 
chequer, which are preserved in the an- 
cient Chapter-house of the Abbey of 
Westminster, to the Order of the Com- 
mitice of the House of Commons of the 
Zist day of February, 1800. : 

_ Lolls of Parliament, from 18 to 2 

Edward L—These are the most anciest 

orginal rolls of Parliament existing 
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they were printed under the care of the 
‘Rev. Dr. Strachey, with all the other 
rolls of Parliament, with an accuracy 
> unexampled, considering the extent and 
© difficulty of the work. | 
Besides the above, there are— 

The Statuta Walliz, 12 Edward I, 

A Statute Roll of 13 Edward I. 

A Roll of 7 Henry V. 

An Act of Resumption of 20 Henry VI. 


_ Rolls of the Curia Regis.—These are, 
during the reigns of Richard I., John, 
> and Henry III. 
-  __ It would be very difficult to give any 
| distinct definition of these rolls. 
The proceedings recorded in them do 
not yary much in their nature ; they re- 
spect civil suits between individuals, as 






Comes. 
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the early proceedings in Parliament 
chiefly did, except in the petitions, and, 
in some instances, criminal cases. : 

In these rolls of the Curia Regis there 
will be found some matter interesting to 
the law, the history, and the customs of 
the country. 

Assize Rolls, from 6 Richard I. to the 
end of Henry VI. and a few in the reign 
of Edward IV. 

Quo Warranto Rolls, in the reigns of 
Edward J., I1., and III. 

Placita Corona, from the 10 Henry 
III. to the end of Edward III. ! 

Hundred Rolls, 3 Edward I, 

Placita Exercitus Regis, in one roll, 
24 Regni Regis Edwardi I. 


on Exemplar Libri Censualis vocati Domespay Book. 
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In BRIXISTAN Hundred. 


Rex tenet Bernmunpesye Heraldus tenuit. Tune se defendebat pro 13 Hidis modo 


pro 12 Hidis. Terra est 8 Carucate. In Dominio est una Carucata & 25 Villani & 


33 Bordarij cum 4 Carucis. 


a Ibi nova & pulchra Ecclesia‘& 20 Acre Prati. Silva 5 Porcorum de Pasnagio. Iu 


Lundonia 13 Burgenses de 44 Denarijs. 


7. R. E. & moda valebat 15 lib. & Vicecomes habet 20 solidos, 
- Comes Moriton’ tenet unam Hidam que T. R. E, & post fuit in hoc Manerio. 
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SIR, 
@ HAVE recently observed in the 
Monthly Magazine for November 
last, the following paragraph :— 

“* Essex.— Robberies have been lately 
carried on to a great extent in the neigh- 
bourhood of Saffron Waldon; want of 
employment is the alledged, and, be- 
yond all doubt, the real cause. Dis- 
tress is general throughout this county ; 
men are compelled to work hard for 8d. 
. r day, and numerous able-bodied men 
cannot obtain more than 6d.” 

- « I cannot help expressing my surprise 
at the insertion of such an unwarranted 
statement: ‘the robberies which bad at 
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have been ene 0 up in the habits of 
poaching, and of general dissolute con- 
duct, and one of them, the brother of se- 
veral of the associates, and son of the 
eldest of the gang, was, at the time of 


the charges alledged, actually in the 


House of Correction under a conviction 
for poaching, and two-of the gang were 
bargemen living in Hertfordshire, ma- 
king great earnings, and several of the 
offences alledged against them were 
commiited in and previous to the last 
winter; no other robberies have been 

E comunitted 
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committed in this neighbourhood by any 
other persons. 

. The poor of this place are fully em- 
ployed, and their wages and earnings 
average from 10s. to 20s. weekly, and I 
have good reason to believe, that the 
poor of the several parishes in this di- 
vision (consisting of thirty-three pa- 
rishes), are fully employed, with wages 
and allowances adequate to the support 
of themselves and familics, to meet the 
exigencies of the present times. Few 
applications have been made to the ma- 
gistrates of the division, and on no occa- 
siou but that the directions of the magis- 
trates have been cheerfully complied 
with by the overseers; and, in some in- 
stances, the overseers have applied for 
the directions of the magistrates to regu- 
late the amount of the allowances, that 


the poor may be assisted satisfactorily 
without putting them to the inconve. 
nience of making applications. 

I beg also to observe, to the credit of 
the overseers of this place, that I cannot 
learn (on inquiry) that any single jp. 
stance has occurred of any application 
having been made to the magistrates of 
the town by any pauper for relief oras. 
sistance, 

I trust you will think it right that 
the paragraph inserted in the Monthh 
Magazine should be contradicted, that 
the truth may appear to the public. 

My situations, as town-clerk and clerk 
to the magistrates of the division, enable 
me to state the foregoing as facts, with. 
out fear of contradiction. 

Tuomas Hat, 

Saffron Walden; Dec. 16, 1816. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
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THERMOMETER. BAROMETER, RAIN. z & WE 
© 2}5 WIN.E 
, oe Ss. &IN,& 
High. | Low. |Mean. High Low. Mean. {Inches$S  5.E.|NW 
January . 49 21 | 356.4 30.37 28.71 29.60 | 1.85 | 11916 | 15 
February . 50 10) } S3.6 $80.57;29.17]} 29.80 787 97 15 }.14 
March. . 50 23 37.4 30.38 28.96 29.7489 1.88 | 17 | 14 | 17 
April . . | 63 | 98 | 42.4 [80.27,29.15| 29.75.f 1.3816] 9 | 21 
May . . | 63 | 35 | 48.87[30.24 29.35] 29.86 | 2.31} 17 | 13 | 18 
June .. | 71 42 | 53.68450.17|/29.36}] 29.94 | 1.51 | 13 | 10 | zo 
July . . 71 44 | 55.3 19.99129.16 29.66 § 4.57 | 20 9 17 | 14 
August. 65 46 | 55.7 0.26,29.41 29.9359 1.33 } 15 | 20 | 11 
September 62 55 51.4 §30.24.29.03] 29.857 3.32 115 | 20 | 10 
October . 60 56 48.87 150.17;29.44) 29.82 | 2.36 | 14 7 20 | 11 
November 52 18 58.6 30.80)28.75 29.7448 9.04 1 18 [14] 16 
December 49 25 | 36.8 [50.71198.58] 29.6298] 2.44 118 § 21 | 10 
Annnal Mean .. 45.088}An0, Mean 29.78 [2527 178 3'89 |177 
Total. P Cot.fTot. | Tot. 


‘General Remarks on the Weather, Sc. ob- 
served at Carlisle during the year 1816. 
January—was, on the whole, remark- 
ably mild and pleasant for the season ; 
the only frost that occurred was on the 
four last days of the month: no snow fell 
here, yet the surrounding mountains 
were completely covered during the 
greater part of the month, 
February.—tin the former half of this 
monih we liad some very severe frost, 
and two or three heavy falls of snow, 
On the morning of the 12th the thermo- 
meter was as low as 10°: the weather 
afterwards was variable, with short in- 


tervals of frost, but chicfly moist and 
gloomy. 


* 


March—was, throughout, an ex treme- 
ly cold and unpleasant month. During, 
the first three wecks we experienced all 
the severities of winter—when intense 
frost, heavy falls of snow, hail, slect, and 
rain, occurred alternately ; the wind, du- 
ring this period, frequently blew in vio- 
lent gusts from the north-west, north, 
and north-east, ‘The latter part of the 
month was fair, with a dry parching 
easterly wind, and frosty nights; the 
mowtais were generally covered with 
snow, , 

April.—The weather continued most 
unseasonably cold, with showers of snow, 
hail, and sleet, till the 20th; the ave- 
tage temperature of this period is only 

38.0. 
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38.5. The remainder was uniformly 
~ mild, with refreshing rains, when vege- 
tation began to make rapid progress ; 
> in the afternoon of the 28th we had vi- 
vid lightning, and a very loud peal of 
thunder; the mountains were covered 
with snow nearly the whole of the month. 
May—was extremely cold for the sea- 
~ son; the average temperature, 48°,87, is 
five degrees less than that of the same 
> month last year. On the 10th; 11th, 
| 12th, and 13th, we had considerable 
~ falls of snow, hail, and sleet, with severe 
_ frost in the nights, when many of the 
' highest mountains were quite covered 
> with snow; the parching easterly winds 
> which prevailed were very injurious to 
-_- vegetation. 
|  June—from the beginning to the 21st, 
__-was a continuation of the same ungeuial 
’ cold weather which was expericnced 
' nearly the whole of the preceding 
' months, during this season ; the last ten 
_ days were generally mild aud pleasant. 
On the 22d we were visited by a flash of 
_ vivid lightning, which was instantane- 
ously succceded by a most dreadful peal 
of thunder ; the electric fluid struck the 
- roof of the armoury of the castle of this 
‘city, which it entered by the chimney, 
’ and in its passage into the earth, passed 
> through the different store-rooms, slight- 
~ ly injuring some muskets, swords, drums, 
 &c.: the chimney was very much ‘shat- 
tered, and some of the bricks were 
thrown a considerable distance. 
_ = July—was cold, and extremely wet 
— and gloomy; but the principal feature 
- of this mouth was the frequent occur- 
-— rence of destructive thunder-storms— 
- the most tremendous was on the 2Ist. 
_ At some villages a few miles to the 
north-east of this city, after experiencing 
> much vivid lightning and loud thunder, 
- there fell a destructive volley of pieces 
* of ice, some of them an inch or more in 
-» diameter, which shattered the windows 
~~ of the houses, tore up the soil, beat 
~) down the vegetable products of the 
— earth, and did great and extensive da- 
- mage; the whole of the crop of one farm 
~~ wascompletely cut down. At Netherby 
| upwards of 700 panes of glass were 
broken in the hot-houses of Sir James 
Graham, and 60 squares iu the house 
were driven in with great violence by 
Jarge hail-stones, resembling pieces of 
-» ice; some large trees in that neighbour- 
~ hood were completely torn up by the 
-_—s-=i‘roots. At the same time, between the 
| Scotch Dyke toll-bar and Cannobie, a 
great number of full-grown oak trees, 
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as well as others, were blown down by 
the whirlwind. 

August.—The weather during the 
former half of this month was showery, 
cold, and unpleasant; the latter part 
was fair and seasonable. On the 15th 
we had much thunder, accompanied 
with dreadful masses of dense-forked 
lightning. The average temperature of 
this month, 559.7, is only four-teuths of 
a degree higher than that of the last; 
and the general average of May, June, 
July, and the present month, only 53°.4, 
namely, 1°.6 below temperate. 

September.—The first four days were 
extremely cold, with showers of sleet, 
and strong frost in the nights, when ice 
of considerable thickness was observed. 
The temperature afterwards was sea- 
sonable, but the weather continued 
showery and moist, and very unfavoura- 
ble for the backward harvest. 

October—was remarkably mild for 
the season, the average temperature, 
48°.87, is as high as that of May this 
year; the weather was chiefly wet, and 
extremely moist and gloomy. The 
greater part of the grain remained in 
the fields at the end of the month. 

November.—The first six days were 
mild and pleasant: the thermometer ge- 
nerally 50°; on the night of the 6th we 
had heavy showers of rain and sleet; on 
the 7th intense frost commenced, when 
in the night the thermometer fell to 24°; 
the following morning it was 23°; and 
on the night of the 10th 21°; at this 
time, all the surrounding mountains 
were quite covered with snow. ‘The 
12th and 13th were mild and showery ; 
thermometer 46°: the five followin 
days were intense frost. On the 14th 
and 15th we had falls of snow, which 
amounted to about three inches in 
depth; on the night of the 15th the 
thermometer was as low as 18°. The 
temperature aiterwards was variable, 
but the weather was generally fair, and 
exceedingly favourable for the season. 
On the nights of the 14th and 16th we 
had much lightning. 

December.—The weather was ex- 
tremely variable—mild rain, hail, sleet, 
frost, and snow, occurred alternately ; 
the frost was moderate; thermometer 
seldom below the freezing point. The 
latter part of the month was very stormy, 
particularly on the night of the 28th, 
when the wind, which was from the 
south-south-west, blew a violent hurri- 
cane, accompanied with rain, which 
swelled the rivers here to a greater 
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covered with snow. ‘The variations of 
the barometer this month were very re- 
markable, amounting in two instances 
to more than two inches—on the Ist it 
was 30.71, on the 15th 28.58, and on 
the 20th 30.61; and on the night of the 
28th it was 28.88, and the following day 
30.04; during this last variation the 
mercury rose more than one-tenth of an 


inch in an hour. W. Pitt. 
Carlisle ; Jan. 2, 1817. 
ee ee 
To the Editor of tie Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
OUR correspondent, Mr. Ander- 
son, in the number for December, 
argues strenuously for the immutability 
of the national debt of these kingdoms; 
but I am far from being convinced of 
its sacred character, or of the justice of 
exacting payment from the present 
generation of a considerable proportion 
of it. I conceive that there can be but 
one rule of conduct for individuals or 
for nations; and, if the former acknow- 
ledge justice and morality as their su- 
reme guide, it is imperative on the 
atter todo the same. Men in society 
require likewise some particular rules, 
or laws, by which that society is to be 
governed ; and these, if made by the 
majority, are binding on the wliole ; but 
that any of them can be rendered 
compulsory on succeeding generations, 
who are rendered incapable of amend- 
ing, altering, or repealing them, no one 
in his senses will, § suppose, maintain. 
The right, therefore, of borrowing mo- 
ney on futurity, will depend on these 
three points:—1. That the debt is con- 
tracted for purposes consistent with 
morality and justice.—2. That it is 
done by and with the consent of the 
Majority of the nation at the time.— 
3. That posterity is benefited to the 
full amount of the demand on them for 
principal and interest. Setting aside 
the two first positions for the present, if 
it be asserted as proof of the third, that 
the expences of our ancestors were in- 
creased by their exertions to transmit 
to their childrea some comforts or bles- 
sigs which they would not otherwise 
have enjoyed, and for their share of 
which they therefore stood indebted 
i must admit the claim, (without ad- 
verting to the insuperable difliculty of 
adjusting it, and the encouragement it 
would at all times hold forth for impri- 
dent, extravagant, and excessive spe- 
culativn, ) aud demand 'the evidence ;and, 
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Obligations of the Public Creditors. 
height than they have been for many 
years. The mountains were generally 
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if this cannot be satisfactorily brought 
forward, the claim is void. Now, thé 
evidence tending to prove that we arg 
now benefited by any wars from the 
time William III. had possession of thé 
throne, up to the conclusion of that 
which preceded the American inde 
pendence, is beyond human reach ; and 
we dare not appeal to Heaven for it, ag 
it belongs to the Deity alone to produce 
good out of evil: but, as to the last. 
mentioned war, it was so manifest 
unjust, that it can be pretty safely ay 
serted there is not a person now exist. 
ing who would venture to defend it in 
any manner whatever. Then what pos 
sible demand can the most rigid justice 
have upon us for the payment of oné 
farthing towards such part of the debt? 
I allow that there cannot be a doubt 
of the liability of the present generation, 
who commenced it, to pay the expences 
of the war just concluded, “ provided 
always” it was undertaken with the 
consent of the majority, and that it was 
“just,” for “necessary” it could not 
else be; but, when the witnesses of the 
most sanguinary and most expensive 
one in which England was ever €l» 
gaged shall be laid in the dust, and 
pride, prejudice, and passion, buried 
with them, it is possible that our chil 
dren (if indeed the present enormous 
load reaches them, of which there are 
great doubts), may even have the au- 
dacity to bring under examination its 
justice, or even (in the cabinet phrase) 
its “ political nece-sity,” and to assert 
that starvation is too high a price for the 
blessings of the “ envied Constitution” 
we transmit to them, or for the “ glory” 
with which we invest them. They will, 
perhaps, presume to say, that we spilt 
occans of blood and treasure to create 
one overwhelming power for the pur-, 
pose of overthrowing another ;—they 
may insist that we left them in even 
greater danger from foreign potentates 
than that in which we found ourselves— 
that we brought to life, nursed up, and 
educated, one Phoenix, (however un- 
Wittingly,) and, when it stung the nurse, 
its destruction produced another from 
its ashes, which bids fair to be even 
more powerful than its parent. With 
such ridiculons reasoning (to speak in 
the language of our present feclings) 
may they amuse themselves, and pro- 
hably insist that the proofs of our gam- 
bling (whether at E.O. or W.A.R.) aré 
decisive, and that, therefore, the debt 
must be cancelled. If every sneceeding 
generation thus determine to think for 


themselves, 
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themselves, and reverse the sentence 
» passed by interested judges and juries 5 
~ Yet us learn in future that our pro- 
| Spective vision is too confined to allow us 
to walk out of the plain beaten track of 
morality in search of expediency—that 
we have “no right to do evil that good 
may come”—that the commencement 
~~. of offensive wars is at all times a crime, 
and their end, consequently, a punish- 
ment; and, above all, let us engrave 
~ in adamantine letters around our ca- 
~ pitol the assertion of one of our great 
statesmen, ‘“ Whatever is moraily wrong 
ean never be politically right.” 

a Reflecting, therefore, on the questi- 
~ . onable justice of any future war. let the 
~~ moneyed man consider, what was always 
-  implied—that his contract as lender is 
~ made with the borrower alone—that his 
_ advances are on an entailed estate, which 
must pass on to the next heir free of all 
encumbrances whatever, unless such 
_ reasons for taxing it are given as will 
_ very seldom stand the test of exami- 
‘yhation; and, if he is determined to trust 
for payment to the proofs he can ad- 
“Wance of benefit to the successor, let 
him insure so great a risk at a high 
premium, and we shall then soon feel 
» the advantage of the difficulty of finding 
money to conduct, and protract, un- 
just and unnecessary wars. 

I have here confined myself to the 
justice of paying the whole interest on 
the debt; as for the possibility of doing 
it, Mr. Anderson forgets, in endeavour- 

_ ing to prove it, that very few rents can 
.. be paid if the stockholders claim is to 

be diseharged in full; and so far it will 
shortly become a question between him 
and the landholder alone, 

| - Yeovil; Dec. 14, 1816. J. Ham. 
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To the Evlitor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Be SIRE -- He cee eh 
o N one of your recent numbers, a pa- 
Bs: tent invention, called olians, is 


| said to have been applied to the pur- 
poses of warming and ventilating some 
| public buildings in the metropolis; shall 
I request the favour of the specification 
of its principle from any of your inge- 
nious correspondents? Also of a de- 
seription of the stoves used by the Rus- 
sians, and other northern nations; or a 
reference tu any work of moderate size 
in which such a description may be 
found? I believe the particulars of 
 _ their construction are given in the En- 
' cyclopedia Britannica, under the arti- 
eles Pneumatics and Stoves; but, as this 
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voluminous and valuable work is not al< 
ways readily accessible in the country, 
such a description or reference will not 
perhaps be deemed uninteresting by 
many others of your readers, who, like 
myself, may feel how very defective we 
still are in our knowledge respecting 
the skilful and economical applicatiom 
of heat to the purposes of life, 


Jan, 4, 1817. A. B. 
eee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


AS you request information from 
America, I transmit the annexed 
extract from a letter dated Philadelphia, 
20th October, 1816. The writer is a 
plain, unaffected, and honest, mechanic, 
who left London with a wife and seven 
children, because, had he continued here, 
they would all have wanted the means 
of subsistence. They are now likely to 
do well. J. P. 





“We left London August 13, and ar- 
rived here on the 18th of September, ai 
ter a long, but pleasant, passage. | We 
had no rough weather, nor did we en- 
dure the smallest privation. Neither 
myself or family were sea-sick, except 
for a few hours. I cannot as yet tell 
how I shall get on here; I like the place 
very much, and I find that provisions of 
every kind, butter excepted, are much 
cheaper than in London. House-rent 
is very high; but the houses are much 
larger and better finished than in most 
parts of London. I have taken a house, 
and commence to-morrow, at three hun- 
dred dollars per annum, where I mean 
to carry ou my business, and likewise a 
store, or what is called in London a 
chandler’s shop, with this exception—we 
sell wine and spirits, beer, ale, and ey- 
der: beer is dearer here than in London, 
and not so good to my taste—though [ 
seldom take any; nor spirits, although 
we can buy at retail brandy, wine, hol- 
lands, &c. at the rate of nine shillings 
per galion sterling. Cyder is what I 
chiefly drink ; I can have a barrel, con- 
taining thirty-six gallons, for two 
dollirs, 

“As for specie, I have seen none. 
since I came here; what I brought I 
have exchanged for notes, as they give 
ten per cent. premium. There is 
scarcely a cent. of the copper coin to be 
seen. I have taken paper money of so 
low a value as three cents of a dollar: 
there is some of one cent. For all this, 
the people are well satisfied, and talk 

, ‘much 
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much of the prosperity of the country. 
I bear a great deal, but never speak on 
litics, and never mean. 

“Things appear much more of the 
French pattern than I expected ; parti- 
cularly the ladies’ dresses. These look 
like sand-bags tied in the middle—the 
majority wearing neither stays, caps, 
shoes, or stockings, only when full dress- 
ed. My wife was at first surprized at 
their manner, but now it is familiar—I 
eannot persuade her to be fashionable. 

“T hope in my next that I shall be 
able to send more particulars, I should 
not be afraid of doing well here if I had 
@ little more capital to start with, but I 
must do the best I can. The people in 
general are very industrious mechanics, 
and work from sun-rise to sun-set. 
Trades are generally very dead; and one 
half of the people that have lately ‘come 
here are forced to go up into the country 


as Jabourers, &c.” 
ee 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HERE is no one among the arts 

of civilized life which depends for 
its support so much upon its own merits 
as the art of medicine, and therefore 
none in which mystery is less necessary, 
The profession, so far from suffering, 
Bctually gains by such an increase of 
the general confidence as must neces- 
sarily follow every effort to circulate 
this species of knowledge. Resting 
wpon the broad basis of its utility, the 
more extensively it is known, and the 
farther each individual is able to follow 
it m detail, the greater faith will be 
reposed in its professors; and, therefore, 
the greater benefit will they in return 
be able to render to their fellow-men. 
It is always a happy circumstance when 
men of education and talent devote 


their time to imparting to those out of. 


the profession the result of their studies 
amd professional experience. It is a 
noble ambition to be extensively useful, 
and the work Iam about to notice is an 
effort to that object, well directed and 
happily successful. Dr, Reid has here 
given to the world a collection of 
Essays upon the most general causes of 
nervous diseases; the style in which they 
are written is elegant and graceful, un- 
encumbered with technical terms or 
professional phrases; the language pure 

the figures well chosen and appropriately 
introduced. The dictatorial style is 
softened down, even to the sweet voice 
of friendship, and an interest is awakened 


in the reader which carries him iresis- 


[Feb, 1 
tibly along with his subject. .' 

illustrated by cases in salle... 
tremely curious and appropriate ; mogt 
of them, having occurred during the 
doctor's own experience, are entirely 
new. The following finished 

are from the essay upon the undue fone 
of death, that most ordinary symptom 
of hypochondriasis ? 

“Jt is a circumstance somewhat 
remarkable, that those persons should 
be in general found to dread most 
their departure from this state 4 
being, to whom it has proved least 
productive of enjoyment. The pas, 
sion for life would seem to be like that 
for country, which is said to be felt 
with the greatest vivacity by the natives 
of barren regions. Upon an apparently 
similar principle, after existence has 
lost every thing that could enliven or 
embellish it, we often become more en- 
amoured of its present deformity than 
we were with its former loveliness, 
When all is gone by, that could render 
the world reasonably dear to us, our 
attachment to it not only remains, but 
appears frequently to be strengthened 
rather than to be impaired by the de- 
parture of whatever could justify its 
continuance. The love of life, one 
might fancy, in some cases, to be a pro- 
duct formed by a decomposition of its 
pleasures, 

“These remarks are, in no case, 80 
well illustrated as in that of many 4 
nervous invalid, to whom the continu- 
ance of being is often only the longer 
lingering of torture. ‘The unhappy hy- 
pochondriac is unwilling to lay down 
the burthen which oppresses him. The 
rack of life upon which he is stretched 
he prefers to the repose of the grave. 
He is loath to relinquish that breath 
which is spent in little else than sighs 
and lamentations. To him existence is 
a chronic malady, and yet he feels an 
insuperable aversion from its only ef- 
fectual cure. I was once present when 
a poor patient of a dispensary, conscious 
that he was labouring under the last 
agonies of asthma, arising from water in 
the chest, breathed a confession that 
“he was ashamed of feeling so much at- 
tachment tothis last rag of life.” (2, 21.) 

“Contradictory asit may appear, there 
are well attested instances of persons 
who have been driven even to suicide 
by the dread of dissolution. It would 
seem as if they had rushed into the 
arms of death, in order to shelter them- 
selves from the terrors. of his conutes 
nance,” (23,) 

«“ The 
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* light of divine revelation is, after all, the 
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“enly light which can effectually disperse 
+ gloom of a sick chamber, and irra- 
43 
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a in a 
)) juster estimate of the value of life, ‘a 





ee 
which, from our unassisted sight, in- 


iS 
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“ The inordinate fear of death, ‘so far 
as the disease is purely mental, may be 
great méasure counteracted by a 


state in which much is to be endured, 
and little, comparatively, to be en- 
joyed.’ This correct judgment, when 
associated with ‘the gay conscience,’ 
of a life that has been spent upon the 


» whole honorably and usefully, so far as 


°it has advanced, will enable a man, at 


" any stage of its progress, to look for- 


' ward as well as backward, with no ex- 
ulting or triumph, but with a humble 


|, and quiet satistaction. 


“The Christian is -still more highly 


Be) eek ae his eye, happily invigorated 


y faith, is able to penetrate the thick 
mist which hangs over the tomb, and 


tercepts any further prospect. The 


@iate even the countenance of death.” 
(29, 30.) 

© Among a series of Essays upon men- 
‘tal health, there must, of course, be one 
“Bpon such a prolific cause of misery and 
‘Bisease, as intemperance. We are al- 





_ ways happy to have the dictates of me- 
_ dicine against this almost universal vice, 
_ which, whether sought as a refuge from 


*. sorrow and misfortune, or yielded to on 


* 


4 


- account of its own scductive qualities, 
isa never-failing source of misery, dis- 
_ ease, and death. 


“The strongest liquors are the most 


_ weakening. In proportion to the power 


» the frame, very improperly, called 


- which the draught itself possesses, is 
_ that which it ultimately deducts from 
- the person into whose stomach it is 
. habitually received. In a state of or- 
' dinary health, and in many cases of 
_ disease, a generous diet may be safely 
~ and even advantageously recommended. 


But in diet, the’ generous ought to be 


- distinguished from the stimulating, 


which latter is almost exclusively, but 
en account of its evil operation upon 


ood 


living. . The indigent wretch, whose 


> scanty fare is barely sufficient to supply. 


the materials of existence, and the no 
less wretched debauchee, whose tux- 


~» urious indulgence daily accelerates the 


period of its destruction, may both be 
said, with equal propriety, to live hard. 
Hilarity is not health, more especially 
when it has heen roused by artificial 
‘means. The fire of intemperance often 
illuminates, at the very time that it is 
. Consuming its — It is not until 
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after the hlaze of an electric corrusca- 
tion that its depredations are exposed. 
Stimuli sometimes produce a kind of 
artificial genius, as well as vivacity. 
They lift a man’s intellectual faculties, 
as well as his feelings of enjoyment, 
above their ordinary level. And if, vy 
the same means, they could be kept for 
any length of time in that state of ex- 
altation, it might constitute somethi: 
like a specious apology for having 
recourse to them. But, unfortunately, 
the excitement of the system can in no 
instance be urged above its accustomed 
and natural pitch, without being suc- 
ceeded by a correspondent degree of 
depression. Like the fabulous stene of 
Sisyphus, it invariably begins. to fall as 
soon as it has reached the summit, and 
the rapidity of its subsequent descent is 
almost invariably in proportion to the 
degree of its previous elevation. Ge- 
nius, in this manner forcibly raised, 
may be compared to those fire-works 
which, after having made a_ brilliant 
figure in the sky for a very short time, 
fall to the ground, and exhibit a miser- 
able fragment, as the only relic of their 
preceding splendor.” (86.) 

“The man who has been the slave of 
intemperance must renounce her alto- 
gether, or she will insensibly re-assume 
her despotic power; with such a mis- 
tress, if he seriously mean to discard 
her, he must indulge himself in no dal- 
liance or delay. He must not allow his 
lips a taste of her former fascination. 
Webb, the celebrated walker, whe was 
remarkable for vigor, both of body and 
mind, drank nothing but water. He 
was one day recommending his regimen 
to a friend who loved wine, and urged 
him, with great earnestness, to quit @ 
course of luxury, by which his 'alth 
and intellects would be equally de- 
stroyed. The gentleman appeared con- 
vinced, and told him ‘that he would 
conform to his counsel, though he 
thought he could not change his course 
of life at once, but would leave off strong 
liquors by degrees? ‘By degrees,’ 
exclaims the other with indignation, 
‘if you should unhappily fall into the 
fire, would you caution your servants to 
pull you out only by degrees?” (92.) 

Upon the subject of lunatic asylums, 
the opinion of Dr. Reid has been lo 
before the world, and ‘the facts lately 
investigated by the committee of the 
House of Commons, go as far as facta 
can go, to verify its truth. Indeed, had 
I not remembered the substance :of this 
Essay in print some years ago, Ishould 
have 


$2 


have suspected that it had been written 
subsequently to that celebrated Report. 
But we are told, that it was only the 
inhumanity of the oflicers, and the bar- 
barous and criminal neglect of their 
written’ duty, which was there com- 
plained of. We are all sensible how 
much the amelioration, or cure of such 
patients depends upon the humanity aud 
skill of tuose who are to administer to 
them, and that much of the evil may 
bave arisen from the want of those qua- 
lities ; but, if the abuses lately developed 
could exist in a public institution, with 
all the means of correction which a pub- 
lic institution always commands, how 
must we shudder to think of what may, 
and most probably does, exist in the 
number of private receptacles with 
which this country unfortunatelyabounds, 
These considerations give a peculiar 
value to the pages which are devoted by 
Dr. R. to this subject, and which are 
dictated by the purest spirit of huma- 
pity, and the subject altogether treated 
with the peculiar care and tenderness 
which its importance and delicacy 
require. 

* A heavy responsibility presses upon 
those who preside or officiate in the 
asylums of lunacy. Little is it known 
how much injustice is committed, and 
how much useless and wantonly in- 
flicted misery is endured, in those in- 
firmaries for disordered, or rather ceme- 
teries for diseased, intellect? Instead 
of trampling upon, we ought to cherish, 
by the most delicate and anxious care, 
strive to nurse into a clearer and brighter 
flame the still glimmering embers of a 
nearly exhausted mind, It is by no 
means the object of these remarks to 
depreciate the value of institutions, 
whic’, under a judicious and merciful 
superintendance, might be made essen- 
tially conducive to the protection of 
Innatics themselves, as well as to that 
of others, who would else be continually 
exposed to their violence and ca- 
price.” (204.) 

Upon the whole, this is a hook writ- 
ten upon subjects which materially con- 
eern every body, in a style and manner 
which every body can understand. The 
reader will not find himself impeded by 
any metaphysical abstruseness or ‘duil 
detail of symptoms, but will be equally 
entertained and edified by essays upon 
manuers and habits, all which concern 
our mental and bodily health; and 
which, by showing how intimately our 
physical and moral welfare are con- 





Estimates of Expenses of House-keeping. 


nected, put us in posséssion of oy. 
selves, and teach us to seek and 
remedies which we possess within: yg 


43, Grafton-street. J. ER, 
’ i ’ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


‘PERMIT me to ask your well-in, 
tentioned correspondent C. page 
209, in your number for October 


how he can make it appear, by a fair de. 


tail, that a man, his wife, and two fe 
male servants, can live at * Poulton-in 
the-l’yide,” Lancashire, on less than 
100]. per annum, with comfort and 
spectability ? 

This happens to be my establishment 
in the vicinity of London, and I cannot, 
I think, accuse myself of great extravas 
gance if my consumption does not much 
exceed that noted as facts. Upon such 
a scale of consumption I have taken 
your correspondent’s prices, as far as } 
could; and other items, equally reasona: 
ble, I bave ventured to supply. But I 
fear I should grossly mislead myself if ] 
was to act upon his data, and pack up 
for a journey to Poulton under such an 
assumption. 

Perhaps in the “ butcher’s” estimate, 
you, sir, (aware as I am of your notions 
on that head,) will not think either mys 
self or my domestics believe in the doc 
trine of the metempsychosis, or that our 
sympathies for the brute creation are 0 
considerable as they ought to be; yet, 
nevertheless, this estimate hath a real 
foundation, that of fact. 

How your correspondent can,so cure 
tail these items as to reduce them within 
the 100/. per annum, I have not inge 
nuity to devise; glad indeed shall I be 
if he can effectually illuminate my ob¢ 
tuse ideas on that valuable and (to me) 
important point; for I do not agitate this 
question solely on account of mere cus 
riosity, but with a view to a real and 
practical experiment, which 1 purpose, 
so svon as my mind has been furnished 
with a conviction such as to justify a 
trial. I fear, however, his paper is cals 
culated to mislead, although I acquit 
him of any such intention. 

My estimate amounts to 250/. per 
annum, and in this J rivet myself to the 
spot, allow nothing for travelling, or for 
the luxury of a goose at Michaclmas, & 
turkey at Christmas, or a duck when my 
green pease shail be ripe. I know you 
are a friend to liberal disenssion, and 
shall be glad if this letter may tend to 
elicit some wholesome truths, which 

| a 
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~~ Bread, 6 quarterns, at 1s. 3d. +-19 10 0 
~ Milk, 4 quarts, at gd. per quart .1 18 10> 
Groceries, at a moderate rate-++-10 0 
nea Candles- «>. eeeseeee eeeetdoesesee 9 0 Qa 
7 SOap +++eeesesece eeeeeeee eseoe- 4 QO 0 
Cheese, 2b. per week, at 10d. 
per Ib. cecceceeescs edecoses 4 6 S 
Beer and ale eoes eoseteos eseee 10 0 0 
Wine (2° bottles per week), 10s. 
for 2 bottles. .-«ee+e+- ceeeee26 0 0 
TFire -secsccccoececeecsessseeld O 0 
Rent -++seeeses eoeeeeee Pe 4 0 0 
Taxes—king’s 101. poor rates 51.,15 0 0 
‘A man once a week to the garden 
! (3s. per day) pet oeve covedese 7 16— 0 
Cioaths for the master 201. ; mis- ) 
tress QOL, «cvcccccecssess 6°40 0 0 
T wo female servants’ wages «+216 O 0 
_ Oils, pickles, fish sance, &c.. «+++ 2 0 0 
Sundries weeeosccseeeseesecss G 15 2 
250. 0 0 





_ by taxes, pensions, and sinecures ; and 
) which makes it necessary for all to beat 


about the bush, to take what care they 


> can of that pittance, which an extrava-~ 
> gant and gorgeous government leaves at 


their own disposal. 


Estimate of Expénces for a Man, his Wife; 
and two Female Servants. 
; Per Annum. 


ae Batcher, S0lb. of meat per week, £. s, di 
# +39 0 0 
~ Butter, 51b. per week, at 8d. «+ 8 15 


at 6d. per lb. eerretseeeres 
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SIR, 


N a late number of your excellent 
miscellany, I had the pleasure of 


reading a letter from Dr. Busby on ‘the ’ 


subject of education, which, having been 
long occupied in the task of rearing the 
tender mind, teaching the young idea 
low to shoot, I could not but peruse 


» with particular interest. 


It may, perhaps, be thought rather a 


' curious coincidence, that I have long 
adopted a‘plan of tuition similar to that 
Shocked © 


_ at the insufficient, unfit, I wight say 


recommended by Dr, Busby. 


tnane, state m which, generally, we find 
the minds of boys at their quitting 
school, in regard of the principles upon 
Which virtue, private and public,—duties, 


- moral and political, can alone be perma- 


nently founded, I réso]ved to endeavour 
at a remedy; and, having convinced. the 


parents of my pupils of the great.advan-: 


tage to be derived from instruction on 
those points, the- knowledge ef which 
’ Montuty Mac, No. 204, - « 


System of Patriotic Education. 


, would promote manly feeling;rather than.. 
, Classical reverie—moral and constituti- . 


0. 
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onal intelligence, in preference of mytho- 
logy and fable—I changed my: system, 
My school library assumed a new feature: — 


_ho longer limited to grammars, lexicons, 


and Greek and Latin romances, it in- 


cluded the most luminous English his- 


torians, the clearest expounders of the 
theory of our constitution, and the ablest 
reasoners upon the propriety ofits prac-_ 
tice ;-the soundest assertors..of what 

ought to be the morals and _ polities of a - 
people affecting to be civilized, and— 
claiming te be free ; and, in a word, all | 
the received writers upon what most 
concerns the interests of an Englishman . 
—his active honesty, private and public. 


. --his two-fold character of neighbour 


and eitizen, -moralist and politician : 
and, upon the appearance of Dr. B.’s 
observations, I availed myself of his ad- | 
mirable hint of suspending on every side . 
of my school, Magna Charta, the Bill of | 
Rights, the. Habeas Corpus, the Act of 
Settlement, and the Coronation Oath ; 
and I entertain the pleasing hope, that. 
my pupils will hereafter form men of 

which the-middle orders, or great body, 

of = British community, ought to con- 

sist. ) 

Though: I agree with Dr. Busby, - 
“that it is not to our classical studies 
we are indebted for the love of. liberty, - 
by which,,even at this day, we are so 
glorionsly distinguished from the other .. 
nations of Europe; that we are not 
comparatively free because we are bet-_ 
ter acquainted than our continental 
neighbours. with ‘Thucydides, Demos. . 
thenes, ‘Tacitus, and Cicero ;” — yet, . 
guided by the aggregate.of those various. 
considerations proper to the teacher of a - 
mixed assemblage of boys, .I shall ap- 
portion the degrees of my instruction to 


. the capacities, views, and other circum. ° 


stances, of my several pupils. On two 


. subjects, nevertheless, I shall continue 


uniformly solicitous and unrelaxing. 
. Though of the youths confided to my 
care some are destined to be men of let- 
ters, some artists, others artizans, mer- 
chants, and retail dealers, I shall, as 
Dr. B. so properly advises, ever recollect 
“that they are all to he members of a 
moral and free community ; that private’ 
vice is public evil ; that to abhor tyranny. 
is to love our country; that the noble 
spirit of our forefathers procured us a 
liberal constitution; that their, wisdom. 


has, left précepts for its preservation ; 


that integrity, patriotism, and a vigilant 
F ’ virlue- 
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viftue, are the only pillars upon which 
it’ can continue to stand ; and that to per- 
forth and exact the social dutiés—to 
obey, atid sce obeyed, the laws of our 
country—to ’cratinize the cofiduct of 
oar thihisters, and nistract our repre- 
sefitatives—ate obligations which our 
aiicestors discharged fur us, and the per- 
formative Of Which will be equally due 
from ‘the rising race to their own 

childyen.” , 
Had, sir, oor parcnts animated our 
bésdms, and raised our minds, by an 
oben iin ‘similar ‘to this, we should have 
the crimés And the miseries in 


ca 
whi h we ‘are now iivolved. Trained 
in better ‘printiplés than those which 
hive ‘tod - cribs guided otir private 
habits, we should lave scorned the vices 
by which the age is disgraced ; snd, én- 
lightened di the stbject of ‘otr public 
duties, ‘should have had too correct an 
idea ‘of our rights, ‘and df ‘the rights of 
etlier ‘nations—sentitnents too just, and 
feelings too liigh—to have permitted an 
eceasion for lamenting the annibifation 
ef dur truffic, the starvation of our mia- 
nufacturer's, and the diminution of our 
liberties.  - ACADEMUS. 

‘‘Manthester ; :Fdan.'6, t8¥7. 

‘ ——- 
Foe the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sik, 
AM glad to sée the article hy an- 

M other corféspotident, (evillently in- 
telligent ‘and benevolent,) on the sag 
eity and affection of dnimals, and ‘their 
consequent ‘adaptation of their habits to 
ehange of circdstistances ; ‘atid ‘ath ve 

d that it is ‘likely to be continued, 
wo ‘pair of ‘sea-gulls ‘hail, ‘for miiny 
years, domesticuted themselves at ‘Tros- 
ton, though so far inlind; ‘till dt last, 
ulihappily, ‘the ‘male was ‘shot: the 
femaie staid no longer than to bring up 
hier brood, and never‘teturned, 

Aierican Critiqne on Walter’ Scott, 

f am better dispused ‘to ‘accord 
with the warmth of praise ‘on Lord 
Byron, than with the transatlantic eold- 
ness ‘and severity ‘of ‘criticisin on Mr. 
Walter Scott: ‘it is'edxy ‘to find faults 
im both, but ‘hot'se edsy adequately to 
comprehend, fully appteviate, and dis- 
tinctly represent the’ merits of either. 

With respect 'to ‘the subjects of ‘Mr. 
Svott’s poetty, mach may be said: 
a state of impérfeet civilization, where 
characters and nianners are greatly di- 
versified and ‘has ‘al- 
Ways been liarly favourable to ' the 
poet. Novelty atid ‘contrast ‘illimisie it 


Mr. Lofft on the Solar Spots. 

with the most vivid ana 
effect—hence the Odyssey is one of the 
most original and delightful of all poems; 
hence fhe charm of the manners of ap. 
cient Latium, in the AWneid. What is 
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simply and affeetingly natural has aa 
ininvitable and unrivalled grace ; what- 
ever is beautiful, tender, courteous, dis. 
interested, and generous, shines with en. 
creased effect around the darkness of 
superstition, and the ferocity of remain- 
ing barbarism; even that superstition 
itself has some highly poetic sentences; 
the very local scenery of such times, the 
rapidity of incident, the vicissitudes of 
situation, the comparison of the 
with the present, all cherish that quick. 
néss ‘and vividness of feeling which is the 
soul of poetry. 

With respect to the choice of ‘mea 
stires, the rhtmeof ten syllables becomes 
fatiguing ina long poem ; a shorter, and 
an occasionally diversified, is, perhaps, 
better adapted ‘to the representation of 
the times and subjects which fle Muse 
of Mr. Scott has chosen. lis numbers 
in general are spirited and vigorous, 
often beautifully sweet and tender, and 
occasionally enthusiastic and sublime; 
néver perhaps so much as in the unwil- 
litgly prophetic benediction'in the Lord 
of the Isles. ‘Vheir fitness for music of 
itself manifests this. 

There is‘no harm in finding fault, there 
is even good, if it be done io further 


soga- than is clearly well founded. ‘The harm 


is ‘in tdét keeping an even balance be- 
tween the reprehension of faults and the 


ry acknowledgment-of beauties, or in sup- 


posing faults, or even beauties, with 
out sufficient reason, 
Election of Parliaments. 

Thad, on Parliamentary Reform, an- 
ticipated the objection to triennial Par- 
liaments, with annual exclusion of one- 
third ; and J] meant to mect it thus—let 
the alphabetical lists be divided ‘into 
three parts, leaving the fractional dil- 
ference for the third year. If in any of 
those. parts vacancics have taken place, 
let not the actual representatives be dis- 
placed, if in the first class, till the elec- 
tiou of the second ; if in the second, till 
that of the third; if in the third, till it, 
returns to the first—in any case where. 
they have sat for less than a year at the 
time in which their class is to be re- 


elected. Thus there would be no con- 
fusion. 


Solar Spots. 


These are very numerous at present; 
large cluster Spots, nearly pi 
cularly 
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; 2 the Editor uf the Monthly Magazine, 


Ke" Errata in the pape 


1817.} 


™  cularly over each other, on each side of 


the ©’s centre; and one small round 


“e Spot near the upper cluster. 


I much suspect the round small Spot 
whioh I noticed to have been planetary 
—perhaps a comet ; it appearing to haye 
passed about 110 degrees from the Sun’s 


' north vertex, on the eastern side, and 


to have gone off about 70 degrees from 
the vertex; and, twelve days from its 
first appearance, it was no longer visible. 
r on the Solar Eclipse. 
Page 498—read Jones. 

Page 499—“'The Heavens seem to 


| favor observers,”—Pale blue for the 


blue.—*“ I do not recollect three eclipses, 


y a good observation of which has been 
rendered impracticable ;” deleis 


the 
negative after “Aas,”’—Read, “ transit 


| of Mercury 1819.”—Read, “T.S. seu 
_ Appar.” 


I would here mention, that the 2war 


é eclipse (Dee. 4,) was seen here through 
' dense c 
commencement, and about the greatest 


e 


ouds and mist, nearly at its 


obscuration ; but too indistinctly to ad- 
Carpet Lorrt. 


~ . SiR, . 
~~ AS a specimen of the state of the 
} county of Oxford, the reporter to 


_ formed by the farmer, 


- enough in the 
«(Of ki 


the National Board of Agriculture 


_ states, that he knows “a corn parish, in 


the neighbourhood where he has been in- 
at they have 
not at thjs time (March/Ith,) haff corn 
parish to pay the arrears 
"s taxes,’ | 


In Rutland, Mr. Knight says, that 


_ “arrests and executions for rent or 


taxes are putin execution daily.;” and 


_ Mr. Corbett says, “every tax is collected 


with difficulty” in Shropshire: whilst 


~ from Somersetshire, the reporter de- 








_ clares that he can prove that, “in va- 
" rious districts of the county, al] the stock 
' of corn and cattle on the land -is-not 


worth three-fourths of the money that 
will be dne for rent, tithes, and taxes, 


i next Lady-day,” Similar represcuta- 
_ tions are made to the Board from Staf- 
 fordshire; and from Suffolk it is ex- 


pressly declared, if immediate relief can- 


not be obtained, the tenantry is “on the 


verge, nay, even in the gulph, of bank- 


| Tuptoy ;”—* those who were rich,” says 


a magistrate of that county, “are vjr- 
tually bankrupts ; those who were poor 
are paupers,” 

“ Frequent seizures for king’s and pa- 
rochial taxes in Surrey ;’—* the impos- 
sibility of a great part of the farmers to 
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pay their rent and taxes” in Sussex ;— 
and “the burdens of impolitic and par- 
tiat taxation” in Warwickshire 


Wiltshire—are loud ed of 
The Rev. Mr. St. John writes from 
Worcestershire, that a good barleytand 


farm of his let, four years ago, for 6624 
he could only let for 4407. on the insol- 
vency of the tenant. “ Distresses for 
rent and taxes, executions levied by the 
sheriff, assignments for the benefit of 
creditors, and arrears with tradesmen,” 
are the circumstances denoting general 
distress in Yorkshire, with numerous 
farms unlet, and consequently paying 
neither rent, tithe, or ares. = 

In North Wales, Mr. Davies says; 
““money can scarcely be found to pay 
tithes, rates, and taxes—insomuch, that 
sheriff’s officers are the ie ‘class of men 
who in these days are fully employed, 
and make their fortunes." Mr. H. Jone’ 
states general inability to pay rents ; and 
Mr. S. Lloyd says, “ arrears in rent and 
taxes, both parliamentary and parochial, 
are general.” From South Wales agri- 
culture is represented to be in “expirin 
pangs,” from the oppression of taxation ; 
and. the difljculty of collecting any por- 
tion of rent or taxes, so great, that in 
some instances the ayerseers have been 
obliged to collect the rates in corn, but- 
ter, and cheese, 

To complete the meleugholy | ieture 
of “ this great, this Scat kingdom,” 
as your correspondent before referred to. 
in terms of servile imitation of those who 
have produced ruin, and insist ypot 
its being called prosperity, denominates 
it—I now proceed to notice the state of 
Scotland, where the landed and agricul- 
tural interests had made exertions and 
attainments pre-eminently honourable— 
yet even here, in this favoured’ part of 
our devoted island, “every thing,” it 
secins, “manifests general distregs: 
‘The farmer js unable to pay his rents, his 
taxes, the price of his lime, or other ma 
nuse, or ordinary debts ;” and how could 
any person, hut one who is interested in 
the support of the monster Taxation) 
rationally expect any other result frond 
oppressions such as we haye instances 





giyen of in the Scgtch one 
which expressly states, “I have beer 
paying 160/. per annum proper “at's 
if I had had Fe00L of igcome, when I 


have actyally been losing Dove © 11001, 
a-year.” What wonder i that, 
ground to the dust by such pnfeeting; 
such relentless, taxation, in the wort, 
of auother reporter, “ farmers are una- 
bie to pay their rents and taxes, and t¢ 

1 F2 employ 
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employ their labourers ;” or that the col- 
lector of taxes for a whole county, as 
communicated by Colonel Williamson, 
should, under such circumstances, and 
their dreadful consequences, have “given 
notice that he will not continue for the 
next year, as his doing 80 would ruin 
himself, and probably injure his sure- 
ties.” Who then, who duly considers 
‘these ominous facts, can be surprized, 
“that in the neighbourhood of Duno- 
than, in a range of ten or twelve miles, 
there were then six farms unoccupied, 
of from 200.10 400 acres each; and that 
at Whitsuntide following there would 
several more?” “that in Mr. Ren- 
nie’s neighbourhood twenty farms, con- 
taining upwards of 5000 Scotch acres of 
Jand, are unoccupied ;’"—“ that four 
farms, containing 2000 Scotch acres, in 
the neighbourhood of Fenton, are unlet,” 
where also “ tenants, bound to pay fully 
6000/. per annum, have, within the last 
four months, been sequestrated ;’—that 
“upon the three estates of Skibo, Pul- 
cossie, and Upper Skibo, on which are 
268 tenants, scarcely one of the principal 
tenants has been able to pay even a 
part of their rents due ;’—“ that on 
one estate, near Hillside, twenty-two 
farms are advertised to be let ;’— 
that, eight or nine miles from Dum- 
fries, “there are a great many farms 
unoccupied ?”—That a farm for which 
Lord Duncan pays 17001. per annum, 
should be deemed well re-let at 780. 
and estimated as not worth more than 
5501. per annum ?—That Mr. Hender- 
‘son received notices from twelve of his 
tenants to quit, in the course of a fort- 
night?—That his brother has received 
notices from fifty-eight tenants ?—Or 
that (to conclude these tales of woe) 
such is the pecuniary distress— that, 
altho h the collector of taxes has printed 
the subjects of many tenants for their 
arrear of taxes, he can get no sale for 
them by public auctiun or otherwise? 
If the perusal of such a detail of un- 
questionable facts, drawn from undeni- 
able authority, exhibiting the present 
real state of the country, fail of bringing 
conviction to any excepting the impe- 
netrably dull, or the incorrigibly profli- 
gate partaker of public plunder—neither 
will such believe, “ though one rose 
from the dead.” Believing, with Pro- 
fessor Playfair, that those “who dis- 
guise the dangers of the country are 
either acting ignorantly or interestedly,” 
I have thought it my duty to assist in 


exposing its real situation, and on this 
retting also the inade- 


principle, and reg 
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quacy of the knowledge of the public 
too generally on this momentous sab. 
ject, I have now in the press (to be sold 
by Ridgeway, Piccadilly, London), a 
sinall pamphlet, entitled “ Britain jp 
the Year 1816, as Exemplified-in the 
Reports published by the National Board 
of Agriculture ;” the object of which 
is to furnish the public with the pu 
of the information contained in that 
publication, in a condensed and cheap 
form. J. H. Moceripee, 
Lanrumney ; Jan. 7, 1817. . 
! —_— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, : | 
HE great similarity, under certain 
circumstances of exposure to the 
atmosplicre, of the appearances of the 
lava of volcanos to the superficial. parts 
of basaltic rocks, has been eagerly 
caught at by the Plutonic, Huttonian, or 
Playfairian theorists, and,.in conjune- 
tion with the facts of the variable thick- 
ness of such rocks, and of stone veins or 
dikes being filled with this mineral, 
(although neither of the two last par- 
ticulars are at all peculiar 10 basalt;) 
have been made the cliief foundations of 
the whimsical theory, which refers not 
only all the changes on, but even the 
formation itself of the crust of the earth 
to fire! The Neptunian, Wernerian, or 
Jamesonian theorists, on the other hand, 
rejecting the agency of fire, refer the for- 
mation of the crust of the:earth to crys- 
talizations or precipitations, fron’ aqueous 
solutions, successively and universally 
covering the globe ; but here again, the 
very different appearance, and also th¢ 
different compositions or structure (ac- 
cording to the mineralogical distinctions 
of this school, at least), of thickened ba- 
saltic masses, especially those forming 
hummocks or detached caps of bills, 
from the appearance, &c. of any rocks in 
the more parallel or regular parts of the 
crust of the earth, have occasioned the 
bungling addition to his theory of sup- 
posed partial inundations of water 
charged with basaltic matter, which, ata 
comparatively late period, they say, have 
deposited the basaltic hammocks, chiefly 
(as they assert) in unconformably over 
lying positions, to such regular rocks 
bencath them. . 
_ 1 am informed, that Mr. Farey’s late 
investigations in the southern parts of 
Scotland, collected with ‘his notes and 
maps, made during ten summers of pre- 
vious Investigations in the British coun- 
ties, and the study of the publications 
by others, on the basaltic “masses of 
Great 
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> Great Britain and Ireland, under all 
_ ©» their various and deceptive appearances 

® in the stratified districts, seem to cnable 
him now, without difficulty, to refer the 
whole of these to two places in the 
~® British series of strata, and to render the 
—) ‘supposition unnecessary of any uncon- 

formable hummocks of basalt. 

a ‘The uppermost of these basaltic strata, 
~ ® forming a regular and continuous stra- 
> tum, or measure, in the lower part of our 
~~ coal series, (of which he admits but two, 
| one an insigvificant one, beneath the 

+) chalk) forming, like most other strata, 

- but more frequently, detached hum- 
-) mocks of basalt,.beyoud its continuous 
> edge,* of which edge great lengths 
\, have been mapped. by this gentleman in 
-_» Scotland, and some hundreds of miles of 

_» jt might.(he says) easily, and it is hoped, 
© ere long, will be added, in the maps of 
~ 4 other coal districts, especially where ba- 
. .) saltic hummocks occur, by those, whose 

_#rejection of modern miueralogical re- 

-Mfinements in geology will permit them to 

‘allow the evidence of their own eyes, as 
“Mo the continuity of mass, and relative 
place, in a well marked serics of upper 
and lower strata, to be better evidence 
+. .¥of the identity of a stratum,t and place 

_ jn the series, than mineralogical dog- 

-# mas, invented by the geognostic pro- 
- , fessors of Freiberg, Edinburgh, or else- 
. where. ’ 

- The other and lower situation of ba- 
_.» salt, (including all its protean modifica- 
- .» tions), Mr. F.’s observations are said to 
-# assign to the bottom of the workable 
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+. : * Nathaniel John Winch, esq. of New- 
\ castle, seems to deserve the credit of first 
-_ having mapped 70 miles in length of this 
~ basaltic edge, in the coal series, in two 
_. parts of the same range, in Northumber- 
_ land, See plate I. of vol. LV. of the Geo- 
% logical ‘Transactions of London, lately 
__ ~ published. 

_ _ ¢t ‘This upper basaltic rock seems not to 
_~ beentirely destitute of organic remains, as 
» corallites have certainly been found in its 
in Derbyshire and in Gloucestershire.— 


‘ See Phil. Mag. vol. 48, p. 461. 
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coal series, where two (and perhaps 
more) of these strata occur, of very sud- 
denly variable thickness and appearance, 
locally; interlaid by very unequally 
thick and varied strata (but not so snd- 
den or locally varied), of lime-stone, 
sand-stone, shale, &c. In some dis- 
tricts ‘these intervening strata exhibit 
numerous vegetable impressions, and 
other usual accompaniments of coal- 
strata, but with few, if any, real coal- 
seams, however thin; while in other 
districts (as in Derbyshire,) these strata, 
interposed between the lower basaltes, 
have scarcely any resemblance to coal- 
measure, but consist principally of 
shelly, and sometimes metalliferous lime- 
stone, with thin clay or shale wayboards 
or partings. 

The interval between the upper ba- 
saltic rock and the Jower ones, seems 
very variably filled up in different dis- 
tricts, sometimes with perfect coal- 
measures, tolerably good workable seams 
of coals, iron-stones, shales, clunches, 
&e. interlaid by thin*time-stone rocks, 
and thicker sand-stone rocks; more 
commonly, the sand-stones, shales, and 
lime-stones prevail, and only very thin 
and imperfect coal-scams and clunches 
occur, over considerable traets, (as in 
the south of Roxburghshire ;) but in 
other districts, (as in Derbyshire,) lime- 
stone, in part magnesian, and sometimes 
metalliferous, and clay way-boards, 


- principally occupy this part of the series. 


Above the upper basaltic rock, bar- 
ren coal-measures, or those containing 
no useful seams of coal, occur, in some 
districts, with intervening thin lime- 
stone rocks; locally, these latter rocks 
are found very metalliferous and thicker, 
(as in Durham); and again, in some dis- 
tricts, (as in Derbyshire,) metallic lime- 
stones, separated only by clay way- 
boards, occupy the part next the basalt, 
covered by barren cogl-measures; and 
these again covered Ky the more valu- 
able and numerous thick coals and iron- 
stone strata, certainly the most impor- 
tantly useful materials in all the mineral 
kingdom. | em 








ANECDOTES or tHe SHERIDANS. 
* Nallum Namen abest si sit Prudentia.” 

HE Sheridans, perhaps, are not 
; strictly of Irish descent, although 
_» settled for some centuries in Ireland; 
‘J for we do not find any of this name 
among the old sépts or clans: certain it 


Per. 
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is, however, that they have ‘been long 
enough in that country for some of them 
to assume the ancient patronymic pre- 
fix of “O.” Many of them served 
abroad, in the armies of foreign princes ; 
and, if we mistake not greatly, one of 
the eight pessons who attended the 


grandson 
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grandson of James IT. in his romantic 
expedition into Scotland, in 1745, was 
called “ Colonel O’Sheridan.” We are 
chiefly indebted to the fame and friend- 
ship of Dean Swift for an acquaintance 
with that branch of the family of which 
we now purpose to treat. 
} I, THOMAS SHERIDAN, ESQ. 

The first we hear of was Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan, a Protestant Fe pacar pocorn 
man, possesse d of a small landed estate 
at Uaehternghy, in the county of Cavan, 
and noted for his prodigality. His only 
son ‘I'homas received the rudiments of a 
good education at the town of the same 
name ; but the father appears to have so 
completely ruined his fortune, by horses 
and a pack of hounds, as to be utterly 
incapable of sending his son to the Unt 
versity. . However, by means of Dr. 
Wn, Sheridan, who had been deprived 
of the bishopric of Kilmore, for refusing 
to take the oaths to William II. and 
some other friends, this young man was 
at length enabled to become a scholar 
at Trinity-college. 

Having at length taken his degrees, 
and entered into holy orders, he obtained 
a fellowship, but lost the latter provi- 
sion by a precipitate act, so common in 
his family, as to appear hereditary—for 
he married Elizabeth Macfadden, whose 
mind, manners, and person, seem to 
have afforded no sanction for such a rash 
measure. As he was allowed to bea 
good scholar, Dr. Sheridan repaired to, 
aml opened a classical academy in, the 
capital, as the readiest mode of obtain- 
ing subsistence. On this occasion, he 
Was pri:cipally assisted by Deau Swift, 
who loved him greatly, on account of his 
good humour and facetiousness, and 
perhaps also for his Tory, if not Jaco- 
bitical, principles, to which the Dean, 
towards the latter end of his life, had 
become a convert. 

His success was at first prodigious, 
but his attachment to company, and the 
picasures of the table, soon occasioned a 
Gisagreealle reverse ; his school, said to 
produce nearly one thousand pounds a- 
year at one period, began to decline ra- 
pidly ; he haughtily refused the endowed 
graimmar-school of Armagh, worth about 
400. perannum ; and exchanged a good 
living, procured him by Dr. Swift, for 
ene of half the value ; he mortgaged his 
lands; persevered iu all his former ex- 
pences; exchanged his new living for 
the free grammar-school at Cavan, value 
-— BO/. per ee and, at the end of 

wo years, actually sold this for the sum 

“- ef 400/. He died of a polypus of the 
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heart, Sept. 10, 1738, closing his sj 
lar and eccentric career in great po 
verty. 
If, MR. THOMAS SHERIDAN, WA. 
his third son, was born in Dublin ® 
the year 1719; Dean Swift appears 
have been his godfather ; and he was sent 
to Westminster School, at the age of 
fourteen, where he was admitted on the 
foundation. Being recalled, on account 
of the utter inability of his father to sup. 
port him while there, he was at 
entered of Trinity College, Dublin. Af 
ter taking a degree as M.A. he sud. 
denly quitted the University for the 
stage, and appeared in the character of 
Richard LI. Jan. 9, 1742-3, with great 
applause, at Smock-Alle 
ublin. He then visited and in 
his new capacity; returned to Dubtin, 
where he acted as manager and 
rietor ; and, on the ruin of his theatre, 
e became a lecturer in elocution. 
About the year 1760, Mr. Sheridan ob- 
tained a pension of 2002. per annum 
from the king, by means of the Eart of 
Bute, to whom he had dedicated his 
Treatise on Education. He afterwards 
repaired to Blois, in France, for the pure 
pose of escaping from his creditors; 
there, after burying his amiable wife, 
he returned once more to England, be- 
came manager of Drury-lane Theatre, 
from which he retired soon after in dix 
gust; and then set out for Lisbon, to 
benefit, if possible, by a milder climate. 
III. MRS. SHERIDAN, 
alluded to above, was the grand-daugh- 
ter of Sir Oliver Chamberlaine. While 
a maiden, she had espoused the cause of 
her future husband, in a well written 
pamphlet, while he contended as may 
nager against a party in opposition té 
him ; and the fruit of their marriage was 
a son, who died early in life ; two others, 
who survived for many years; and 4 
danzhter, who became the wife of Mr. 
Lefanu, of Dublin. This lady, besides 
a variety of other qualifications, 
ed a fine taste for litcrature,* and was 
the author of a novel, a moral romance, 
and a comedy, in which Mr. Garrick 
acted a distinguished character. — 
Soon after the demise of this very 
amiable and interesting lady, and du- 





— 


_* Mrs. Sheridan was the auther of—t 
Sidney Biddulph, of which 3 vols. 8ve. 
were printed im her life-time; 2. Nourja- 
ad, al eastern romance, since drania- 
Used ; and 3. two Comedies, one acted at 
Drury-lane, and the other snpposed to be 
left in au unfinished state at her death. 
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 Wring the temporary exile of part of the 
« mily, her Pehanl the elder Mr. She- 
 #idan, was enabled to return by means 
~Yof an act of the Irish legislature. An In- 
SY polvent Bill having been introduced into 
“}the House of Commons of the sister 
- kimgdon, his friends in Dublin did not 
forget to insert a special clause, which 
> comprehended his particular case; and 
the person for whose immediate benefit 
"it was intended, knew nothing of the 
subject in question, until he was assured 
of its having passed into alaw. To his 
Vhonour, however, be it recerded, that, 
 Simmediately after his return to Dublin, 
in 1767, he called a meeting of his cre- 
* ditors at the Music Hall, in I’ishamble- 
Yatreet, and there resigned, to cestain 
“trustees, all his property, consisting 
‘hiefly of the surplus.rents of a farm-at 
WQuilla, which he had formerly purchased 
‘ef his elder brother, and afterwards 
“Mortgaged to his own brother-in-law : 
Although he might have pleaded the Sta- 
ate of Limitation against many of those 
‘Bie was indebted to, aud defranded the 
fpmainder, perhaps, by the quirks and 
@uibbles of the.harpies of the law. In 
3785 we find him delivering a course of 
tures in London, in conjunction with 
the celebrated Mr. Henderson. In 1788, 
His. health being in.a declining state, he 
get off for Portugal, for its recovery; but 
he died at Margate, in the beginning of 
-autumn, and thus closed a strange, ec- 



















 eentric, and.irregular.lite, replete indeed. 


_ with incident, but little beneficial, either 
“to himself or family. 

AV. THE BIGHT HON. RICHARD BRIN- 
ry SLEY SHERIDAN, 
_ the second 

‘dan, by Mrs. Franees Sheridan, was 
~bormin Dorset-street, Dublin, at the lat- 


“ter end of October, 1751, and baptized. 


Nov. 4,:in'the parish church of St. Mary, 













nad Brinsley after Gord Lanesborough, 
@ particular friend of the fainily, 

' ‘The two eldest surviving sons were 
/ Prought up, at first, under the tuition of 
“their .accomplished .mether. . At an 
early age, however, she cousigued the 
care of thei te her own cousin, Mr. Sa- 


 Grafton-strect ; but, instead of being ac- 
_ tuated by the vanity incident to parents 


* 7 Fin general, which usually leads them to. 


~ ) descant on.the numerous virtues and ta- 
tents of their offspring, she fairly ‘told 
_ him, “ that.they would fully exercise his 
patience, as they 
"and frankly added, “two such impene-. 
able dunces‘I never before met with !”’ 


Memoirs of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


son of Mr. Thomas Sheri-. 


He was named Richard after his uncle,. 


had done her own;”. 


/ 
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When obliged to abandon Ireland, on 
account of the failure of all his theatrical 
schemes, Mr, Sheridan consigned them 
wholly to the care of the gentleman just 
mentioned above; while his wife, by the 
frequency of her enquiries, the care of 
retaining their nurse about their per- - 
sons, and the carnest desire of seeing 
them as soon as possible, evinced the 
extreme ardor of her maternal tender- 
ness towards her “two dunces.” She 
was at length gratificd in this particular 
by their safe arrival at Windsor, where 
their parents then resided, in August 
1759. ‘They were now-once more taken 
under her own immediate inspection, 
which appears to have not only been an 
object of consolation, but even of amuse- 
ment, to her, in the “‘unsociable place® 
where the family then resided. 

Charles being the favourite, his father 
soon took him under his own.manage- 
ment; and, at the age of twelve, he 
displayed his powers of elocution to an 
admiring public. This gentleman after- 
wards entered on a diplomatie career, 
and finally became deputy-secretary at 
war in Ircland. Happening to be .at 
the court of Stockholin at the epoch of 
the usurpation of Gustavus, he evinced 
that he was not deficient in those literary 
talents.so often displayed by his family, 
having written the only good and au- 
thentic account of that revolution Which 
has ever been published, 

As for Riehard, .the .suhject of the 
prescat memoir, he was sent to Harrow, 
at the beginning of the year 1762. Dr. 
Sumner then presided as head-master, 
and that celebrated scholar is allowed 
to have exhibited, nat. only great clas- 
sical powers, but what.is perhaps. still 
better, a certain degree. of intuitive pe- 
netration into the eharacters and dis- 
positions of the boys plaeed under bis 
superintendence. Certain it .is,. how- 
ever, that. he was unable cither to dis- 
eover orto elicit the latent talents of 
‘Dick Sheridan;” who is. allowed by 
all, at this period, to have been indolent, 
careless, and, inatienfive. His abilities, 
however, did. not escape. the. eayle’s. eye 
of the. renowned Dr. Samuel, Parr, then 
one of the teachers, whe. called them 
oceasionally into play; y eae al dora 
unprofitable maxims, but by stimulating. 
inte exertion, and holding out emulation. 
as @ principle, of action. | 

The following hithcrto- 
aneodote, is. characteristic ef the future 
man, -A schoolmaster had ,been pre- 
sumptuous enough to open a..classical 
seminary within a-sheri distance of the 

ancient 
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ancient established public school at 
Harrow. This cirenmstance, in itself, 
perhaps, was deemed an insult by the 
boys! Certain it is, that they broke the 
windows, and did considcrable mischief 
to the premises. The enraged peda- 
gogue, panting after revenge, had re- 
course to an unworthy stratagem to 
effect his purpose. With this view he 
invited some of the delinquents to his 
honse, and, after solemnly promising an 
amnesty, and treating them with great 
apparent hospitality, he demanded the 
names of his new friends. ‘This request 
was immediately complied with by all 
but “knowing Dick,” who from a ‘sus- 
picion of guile, or some other motive, 
either declined a discovery, or gave a 
false appellation. Immediately on their 
departure, a létter was transmitted to 
Dr. Sumner, enclosing a list of the cul- 
prits, and all but Sheridan were called 
out, fur the express purpose of expe- 
ricncing the classical ceremony of a 
#acellation, as regulated more majorum, 
by the enlightened practice of Monkish 
times. When every thing was ready, 
and the sentence about to be executed, 
in the presence of the whole school, 
young Sheridan stepped forward and 
demanded, if his name was included in 
the catalogue? He then addressed the 
bead master as follows :—* You per- 
ecive, Dr. Sumner, that I cannot pos- 
sibly be actuated by the base motive 
of fear, for # am not liable to punish- 
ment; yet, L am to the fall as guilty as 
the others, and desire to share their 
fate, if they should be condemned; but 
ict it be recollected, Sir, that an act of 
oblivion took place on the part of the 
school-master; that we entered his 
house on conditions, and that he ex. 
torted the names of my companions 
amidst the rites of hospitality, and un- 
der the sacred promise of forgiveness, 
I trust, therefore, Dr. that you will not 
give the sanction of your respectable 
wame to such a complicated act of 
baseness and treachery.” It is almost 
unnecessary to add, that the boys were 
all forgiven, in consequence of this 
timely and generous interposition. 
Having quitted Harrow, at the age 
of eighteen, the next step, of course 
was a removal to Oxford, or Cambridge; 
but his father’s circumstances denied 


this gratification. A considerable in- 
terval now occurred in 


Richard Sheridan, which is’ di 
: ifficul 
be accounted for on the part of a bio. 
grapher. . It has been suggested, that 
kc made a visit of considerable duration 
2: 
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to a friend at Bristol; that he was em. 
ployed by his own father in dee + 
at Bath; that he was partly occupied iq: 
translating the Epistles of Aristanetus:. 
from the Greek ; and that he consumed: 
a large portion of this period in coutty 
ing his future wife. eh Ay. 

But, from 1769, when he left | 
to the 6th of Aprit 1773, when he ep. 
tered himself of the Middle Temple, 
there is a lapse of two or three years; 
and, when the “RES ANGUSTA DOMI” 
is considered, it may be difficult to: 
point out the mode in which he obtained: 
the means of support. It has Leon sug-. 
gested to the author of this article, that 
lie occasionally wrote for the papers; 
and, indeed, it is a well known fact, 
that he kept up a close and constant in- 
tercourse with the editors and pub 
lishers of our diurnal prints during the’ 
whole of his life, and that he advocated 
their cause, with effect, in the House of 
Commons, when one of them was most 
unjustly refused admission into the So- 
ciety of Lincoln’s Inn. . 

In consequence of ‘his father’s resi- 
dence for a time at Bath, Mr. Sheridan 
saw, and had become: enamoured with 
Eliza, the daughter of Mr. Charles: 
Linley, a celebrated musician and com- 
poser, who had been bred up under Mr. 


. — 
i 


Chilcot, the organist of the Abbey — . 


Church. She was born in 1754, and, 
like the rest of the family, evinced, at @ 
very early age, both a talent and a pas 
sion for the art in which her father ex-’ 
celled. After two duels with Mr. Mat 
thews, the latter of which is said to have 
been of a desperate nature, Mr. Richard: 
Sheridan triumphed over all his rivals, 
among whom was included his elder 
brother, Charles Francis, by obtaining’ 


possession of the heart of “the Syren,” » 


as this lady was then usually ‘termed. 
But marriage was a measure that could 
not receive the countenance of either 
family ; however, as prudence is seldom 
to be found in the catalogue of good 
qualities, appertaining to fond lovers, 
an elopement to France took place. 
Old Linley instantly pursued the fu- 
gitives thither, and gladly brought back 
his daughter, on whose voice and talents’ 


so much of his present prosperity de . 


pended. Notwithstanding this, the 
ceremony soon after took place in dae 
form, on the 13th of April 1773, be 
cing in his twenty-second, and she in 
her nineteenth year. 


Such was the exquisite delicacy of 


the young husband, that it was 
Without great difficulty he permitted bis 


- 


bride 
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“Pride to fulfil her antecedent engage- 
“Yment to sing at the Worcester musical 
necting; and, when this was over, he 
mmediately returned the money. He 
fused, nearly at the same time, the 
um of one thousand pounds, with a 
yenefit valued at the same amount, at 
e Pantheon ;- but his dctermination to 
~eclude her entirely, and for ever, from 
—Y#he public gaze, appears to have no- 
where found either countenance or sup- 
_ ort, except from the great lexicogra- 
_ ipher, who exclaimed, “ He is a brave 
man! he has resolved wisely and no- 
bly! I know not if I should not prepare 
“| myself for a public singer as readily as 
Het my wife be one.” * 
This, however, was at least a bold 
d daring undertaking; for all that 
“Mr. Sheridan now possessed in the 
* Wworld, was the sum of one thousand 
- Pounds, being the amount of an award 
_- aid by a Mr. Long, a rich old gentle- 
“an, then resident at Bath, for a breach 
pf promise of marriage to Miss Eliza 
Binley. However trifling this dowry 
"May be considered, it was the first large 
gam that had ever come into possession 
Of the subject of this memoir; and 
Bertain it is, that he acted as if it had 
‘Deen an inexhaustible treasure! When 
this was dissipated, which occurred in 
_ the course of a few montlis, some other 
fund was to be recurred to. The law 
“presented an equivocal and uncertain 
 Bspect; temporary and fugitive essays 
_ the periodical press could afford but 
a scanty and inadequate supply: the 
_ theatre alone held out a golden pros- 
_ pect of speedy and immediate supply. 
_ Accordingly, the comedy of the “ Ri- 
vals,” was brought out at Covent Gar- 
den, in January 1775, about eighteen 
, ~ mouths after this union, and, although 
_ at first but badly received, yet it gave a 
promise of superior talents, Accord- 
ingly “the Duenna,” which followed 
soon after, was ushered in with such a 
 long-continued and uninterrupted burst 
_~ of applause, that, in point of success, it 
_ rivalled, if it did not surpass, the “ Beg- 
> gar’s Opera.” 
- Mr. Sheridan now began to be consi- 
__ dered as aman of extraordinary talents, 
_~ and seems to have occupied a situation 
in society somewhat similar to that of 
Sir Richard Steele, or rather, perhaps, 






























































































































* Mr. Sheridan is said to have after- 
~ wards relaxed on this point, at the.express 
desire of his wife, who had “ private con- 
- certs,” in her own house, both at Logdon 
and Bath. | 
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one of the great wits in Charles the Se- 
cond’s day. His conversation was full 
of point ; his dialogue attick; his mane 
ners fascinating. ‘Those who could not 
bear the father, loved the son; and two 
men, who a; pear to have in some mea- 
sure regulated the taste of the town, 
partly on his own account, and partly om 
that of bis most amiable and excellent 
mother, took great delight in serving 
him.—Dr. Johnson, who bad quarreled 
with the elder Sheridan, introduced him 
to the literary club ; while Garrick, who 
was also on bad terms with him, afford- 
ed a far more substantial proof of his 
favor. Being at length resolved to retire 
not only from the stage, but also from 
the management of Drury-Lane, he 
smoothed the way, at least, for the intro- 
duction of his young friend, who actually 
became one of the joint patentees, along 
with Messrs. Linley and Ford, by 
means of borrowed money, secured by 
mortgage on the property. : 

Mr. Richard Sheridan, who had acted, 
hitherto only as a dramatic writer, now 
presided over the theatre, and soon after 
brought forward the “School for Scan- 
dal ;” the morals of which are allowed 
to be of a very equivocal cast, while the 
principal characters are obviously bor« 
rowed from one of Fielding’s novels; 
and so much, indeed, depends on stage 
effect, that notwithstanding the smart. 
ness of the dialogue, it would gain but 
little applause, perhaps, in the closet, 
He afterwards sold the copy-right of 
this popular comedy to an eminent 
bookseller in Piccadilly ; butit has never 
been as yet published. 

The “ modern Congreve,” as he was 
now called, reaped both fame and pro- 
fit from this sprightly effort of his dra- 
matic muse; and in 1778, by the purs 
chase of Mr. Lacy’s moiety of the pa- 
tent, which appears to have been merely 
the transfer of a mortgage, burdened 
with two additional annuities, he obe 
tained a most valuable property. 

As he was but an indifferent ma- 
nager, although an admirable writer of 
comedies, he now resigned the sceptre 
of old Drury to his own father ; but, after 
his reign of a few months,’ as has been 
already stated, he abdicated in disgust; 
and the royal treasury, notwithstanding 
the boasted success of this triple mo- 
narchy, seemed to be emptied, rather 
than filled by long continued prosperity, 

Indifferent to wealth, even to 
rnin, Mr. Sheridan gladly averted his 
eyes from his own concerns to those of 


the state. He now aspized to be a se- 
G nator, 
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nator, and possessed an ample quali- 
fication for a seat in Parliament, in con- 
sejuence of his rent-charge on Drury- 
Lane. Through the friendship of Lord 
John Townshend, he was introduced to 
Mr. Fox, who, like the rest of the 
world, was charmed with his conver- 
sation-talents; which he estimated at 
least equal to those of the cclebrated 
Charles Townshend, who is allowed to 
have been the wittiest man of the age 
in which he lived. But, among his early 
friends, admirers, and coadjutors, the 
names of Tickell and Richardson ought 
not to be forgotten: the first was the 
author of “ Anticipation;” the second 
was, for many years, the editor of a 
Newspaper, and at last obtained a scat 
in Parliament, through the influence, as 
bas been said, of the present Duke of 
Northumberland, who also delighted in 
his company. 

In 1780, the subject of this article 
stood, and was returned for Stafford ; 
he represented this borough during no 
fewer than five successive Parliaments, 
and might, with common care and at- 
tention, have been elected member for 
life. His parliamentary conduct must 
be allowed to have been eminently uni- 
form, correct, and laudable. He op- 
posed the American war, in conjunction 
with a host of patriots:—a Saville, 
whose old age did not belie the noble 
sentiments of his youth; a Fox, whose 
manhood rejected the scrvility and pre- 
judices of his early years; a Pitt, who 
emulating for awhile the virtuous 
career of his father, was at length so 
fascinated by the possession of power, 
as to forget the most solemn pledges of 
his better days, and can be alone deemed 
fortunate in having timely escaped from 
the miseries inflicted on his country by 
the warlike ambition of a beardless 
premier! 

Mr. Sheridan so distinguished him- 
aclf in Parliament, that, on the removal 
of Lord. North, at the conclusion of the 
colonial war, Le was appointed Under 
Secretary of State, at the time when 
Mr. Fox presided over the foreign de- 
partment, 

Having retired with his friend, in 
1783, in consequence of a dispute with 
the Earl of Shelburne, he was rein- 
stated soon after, in conjunction with 
the coalition administration, which was 
assuredly formed in utter contempt of 
all public principles; and no less de- 
tested by the sovereign than the peo- 
ple. On this latter occasion, he occu- 


pied the very sespousible situation of 
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joint Secretary to the Treasury under 


the Duke of Portland. This appoint 
ment, also, proved but of short duration; 
for he and his colleagues were sude 
denly dismissed, and that too in a may 
ner the most marked and derogatory 
that had ever been experienced on the 
part of the principal servants of the 
crown, during the present, or any pre» 
ceding reign. 

But, although the talents of such a 
man as Mr. Sheridan might be adum 
brated, they could not be extinguished 
in a free country, by the frowns of a 
monarch. On the contrary, he was in- 
stantly aroused from his native indo» 
lence, and soon discovered that he pos 
sessed great senatorial powers; a happy 
flow of language, and a splendour of 
eloquence, hitherto rarely equalled, even 


‘in a British House of Commons. Ia 


him the Opposition found an able, stea- 
dy, and regular, although independent, 
support; for there were times, such as 
the epoch of the mutiny at the Nore, 
when he nobly acted from the impulse 
of his own judgment, and became en- 
tirely independent of all party views, 
and party connexions. : 

He particularly distinguished himself 
in opposition to the extension of the 
revenue-laws, at the expense of the 
trial by jury; in the Westminster elec- 
tion; the protraction of the scrutiny; 
and the mismanagement of the police, 
and administration of justice, in that 
city. Nor onght it to be forgotten, that 
he was a constant and steady enemy to 
the slave-trade, 

But it was asa manager of the im- 
peachment against Mr. Hastings, that 
the member for Stafford chiefly distin- 
guished his great argumentative powers, 
and exhibited the wrongs of India, and 
the misgovernment of Warren Hastings, 
in a strain of eloquence that has not 
been surpassed in modern times. It 
was he who, on the 7th of February 
1757, presented the fourth charge, con 
sisting of the resumption of the Jag- 
hires, and the confiscation of the trea- 
sures of the Begums. In a speech of 
nearly six hours’ continuance, he at- 
tempted to prove that the British name 
and character in India had been dis- 
honored by the most scandalous mal- 
versations ; that peculation and plunder 
were the least of the crimes he had to 
adduce; and that it was the duty of 
that house to bring the daring delin- 
quent to condign punishment. 

He next pointed out Sir Elijah Im- 
PCy, a &@ may who, prostituting the 
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sacred character of a judge, had tra- 
versed a large portion of Asia, under 
the pretext of a journey for his amuse- 
ment, with the sole view of taking 
affidavits for the defence of guilt and 
the depression of innocence. He ac- 
cused the Ex-Governor-General of the 
atrocious act of instigating a son against 
his own mother, and of sacrificing fe- 
male dignity and distress to parricide 
and plunder; to all which he had been 
meanly instigated by a bribe, under the 
name of a present, to the amount of 
100,0001, As to the Princesses of 
Oude, who had been so basely plun- 
dered and oppressed, he maintained, 
that they were entirely innocent of the 
erime: of rebellion—‘their treasures 
were their only treason!” 

At the conclusion of this speech, the 
house, departing from its accustomed 
gravity, burst out into three distinct in- 
voluntary plaudits ; and with an unpre- 
cedented instance of moderation, ac- 
tually adjourned, to avoid the imputa- 
tion of voting under the fastinations of 
the orator! 

No sooner did France exhibit an in- 
clination to shake off the despotism of 
aces, than the joyful and unexpected 
event was hailed with rapture by the 
subject of this memoir ; and he remained 
uniformly an advocate for the principles 
of that wonderful Revolution, until the 
period of his demise. This circum- 
stance did not then render him an un- 
welcome guest at Carleton House; on 
the contrary, he repaired thither daily ; 
enjoyed the company and confidence of 
his Royal Highness, advocated his 
claims in the senate, and introduced 
classic wit to his festive board. ; 

The first Mrs. Sheridan having died 
of a decline in 1792, leaving an ouly 
son, Thomas; three years after this 
event he married Miss Ogle, youngest 
daughter of the late Dr. Newton Ogle, 
dean of Winchester, by whom he soon 
after had a son. On the formation of 
a new administration, subsequently to 
the death of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Sheridan ob- 
tained the office of Treasurer of the 
Navy, with the rank of a Privy Coun- 
sellor; the Prince, nearly at the same 
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time Bestowed on him the Receivers 
Generalship of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
usually estimated at 12001. per annum. . 
_ At the General Election in 1806, our 
orator was returned for the city of West, 
minster, a situation of which he was 
always ambitious; but. he was after- 
wards nominated for LIlchester, a bo- 
rough, to which there were many ob- 
jections of a very delicate nature. At 
length, on the sale of Drury-Lane The- 
atre, he was no longer returned for any 
place whatsoever, a circumstance. tha§ 
exposed him to a multitude of mor- 
tifications, 7 
It would be indelicate to detail, and, 
indeed, it is impossible to recount all 
the difficulties to which he was now ex- 
osed, in consequence of an irretriévable 
indolence, irregularity, and . neglect. 
His father, grand-father, and great grand- 
father, appear to haye been either Ja- 
cobites or ‘Tories ; he essentially differed 
from them, in respect to political: at« 
tachments, for he was a Whig and a 
patriot. But in point of financial ar- 
rangements, he bore but a too marked 
and striking resemblance to his pro- 
genitors! He possessed the true fa- 
mily failings in every thing connected 
with debt, dissipation, and procrasti- 
nation. ; 
At length, overwhelmed with misfor- 
tunes and disease, he was seized with ‘a 
fatal distemper, in the spring of 1814; 
and died in London July 7, 1816, not, 
however, without all the consolation 
that could possibly be administered by 
an affectionate wife and a few remain- 
ing friends; among whom, the Bishop of 
London; Mr. Moore, M.P. for Coven- 
try; and Mr. Rogers, the poet, deserve 
no common praise. His ashes repose in 
the collegiate church of Westminster ; 
and his name might have stood aloof, 
proudly pre-eminent in the list of Bri- 
tish worthies, challenging, nay almost 
defying, competition, had but his private 
life kept pace with his public character. 
But he was grossly deficient as to pru- 
dence; and without this, alas! even 
eloquence, and patriotism, and wit, can 
be but of little avail. 
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MAGNETISM. 
AD the earth, says an anonymous 
philosopher, but one magnetic 





pole, the dip of seventy-two degrees in 
our latitude must. haye been produced 


by that pole’s being at the distance of 


about one-fourth of the earth’s radius 
from the. earth’s centre. But, as there 
are two magnetic poles, which: counte- 
ract each other, they must, to produce 

— this 











AL Cornucopia. 
this dip, and the or of other latitudes, 


be within a one-hundred and fiftieth 
part of the radius from the centre. Now 
this is the very distance at which, ac- 
cording to Bernouilli’s calculation, one 
yectilinear force would produce both the 
projectile and rotatory motions of our 
planet. These motions, therefore, are 
probably owing to magnetism. 
APELLES. 

Alexander went to see his portrait at 
Ephesus, painted by Apelles, but did 
not commend the piece as it deserved. 
A horse was introduced, and neighed to 
the horse in the picture, as if it was a 
living one. ‘“ My prince,” said Apelles, 
“the horse seems a better connoisseur 
than yourself.” 

BEOWULF. 

The only manuscript of this epic 

oem known to be extant is deposited 
in the British Museum, and forms an ar- 
ticle of the Cotton library, marked Vi- 
tellius, A 15. It is noticed by Hickes 
in his Thesaurus, by Warton in the His- 
tory of English Poetry, and by Turner 
in the History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
who, in the fourth volume, p. 398-408, 
gives several extracts from the earlier 
cantos. It has at length been edited at 
Copenhagen by G. J. Thorkelin, under 
the date 1815. 

Beowulf consists of forty-three sec- 
tions or cantoes, which relate the life of 
a sea-king of the West Danes, who, af- 
ter a reign of fifty years, mounts on a fu- 
neral pyre and kills himself. The au- 
thor, who is anonymous, professes to 
have been re peatedly recompensed by his 
hero, and was consequently cotemporary. 

In the first section, a shaper or bard 
sings before Beowulf the history of the 
creation, and the death of Abel by Cain: 
the Danes, therefore, had already em- 
braced Christianity when this prince 
flourished. 

In the thirty-sixth section mention 
occurs of a sword which had belonged 
to the son of Octher. If this Octher was 
the arctic navigator, whose voyage was 


edited by king Alfred, it may be pre- - 


sumed that .about three gencrations 
later than that king-must have flourished 
the heroes of this poem: and with the 
middle of the tenth century the traits of 
manners generally correspond. Healf- 
den, the forefather of Halgus, is perbaps 
the Northumbrian pirate mentioned in 
the Saxon chronicle, under the year 975; 
and the blacksmith Weland, whom Al- 
fred celebrates in his version of Boe- 
thius, is named as the artificer of the 
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The author of the poem seems to have 
been a priest, for in the twenty-fifth secs 
tion he returns thanks to God for a vic- 
tory with a more than layman-like piety, 
There is a remarkable reticency of the 
name of Adam in the lay of the creation, 
which tends to suggest a suspicion that 
the author was afraid of causing a confa- 
sion of ideas in the minds of bis igno- 
rant readers, and that he himself bore 
thatname. ‘The scene of adventure lies 
in the seas about Bremen—was Adam 
of Bremen the poet of the tale? 

Two adventures of Beowulf are su 
in the Epopea. The first relates his ap- 
plication to a king of the West Danes 
for justice on a pirate named Grendel, 
who had been sacking his house and 
home. This king informs Beowulf that 
he has not the power to bring Grendel 
to a compensation, but that Beowulf 
may right his own wrong: he accord- 
ingly arms, attacks and kills Greendel, re- 
turns to the court of the Danish king, 
and marries his daughter. The second 
adventure consists in a voyage for the 
purpose of whale-fishing, in the course of 
which Beowulf catches a sea-worm of 
prodigious dimension, long enough to 
tie round an island, and with this strange 
unprofitable prize, sent against him by 
the magic of the widow of Grendel, he 
returns home victorious, but not tri- 
umphant. He has received some wound, 
which impairs his health permanently, 
and determines on a voluntary death: 
he accordingly prepares the pile of. fag- 
gots which is to consume his body, 
climbs upon it, and kills himself with a 
sword, A hearse-song ends the saga. 

The style of the poem resembles that 
of the Edda; the same two-foot lines, 
and pompous periphrases, such as call- 
ing ships the horses of the sea, are every 
where present. ‘The language is Da- 
nish-Saxon, and differs very little from 
that of the Icelandic skalds, Indeed it 
is very remarkable that the people of 
England, of Denmark, of Norway, and 
of Iceland, should all have used the 
same language for their poetry, and this 
language be no-where vernacular in any 


of the nations employing it. Wawsit 2 _ 


missionary dialect, or learned langua; 
got up in the school of the Saxons at 
Rome, and practised only by the literate 
class?’ All the phenomena countenance 
this singular suspicion. , 

LEMONS AND ORANGES. 
Theophrastus mentions the use of Jee 
mon-peel to preserve garments against 
moths, and of lemon juice as an anti- 
dote. Pliny, even in his time, did not 
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know lemons as an article of food; but 
Plutarch, who flourished only one gene- 
ration later, mentions this fruit as a de- 
licacy of the table. The presumption 
secms to be that the Citrus Aurantium, 
or sweet orange, was introduced at 
Rome between the times of Pliny and 
Plutarch. 


CATHOLIC PURITANISM. 

A recent Neapolitan pastoral Ictter 
contains a list of sins for which the ordi- 
nary confessors are not to grant absolu- 
tion: among them is the sin of wearing 
fight breeches. The words of the reli- 
gious manifesto run thus: Sucramenti 

enitentia ministri, deprehendentes mu- 
kee, que ornatas gratia pectore vel sinu 
vel brachiis super cubitum detectis sese 
conspictendas dederint,necnon viros, qui in- 
duerint femoralia tam artta ac inhoneste 
composita ut naturalem pudorem ledant, 
ae denuo sartores, qui ea efformaverint, 
eorumque venditores, illos non absolvant. 
Heuee it appears, that for a lady to show 
her elbows is an unpardonable sin. 

BRIEFS. 

The letters patent, which are issued 
by the Lord Chancellor upon a certifi- 
cate from the Quarter Sessions, have 
ever since the year 1799 been delivered 
to John Stevenson Salt, esq. of the firm 
of Stevenson and Salt, No. 80, Lom- 
bard-street, London, who is now exclu- 
sively employed as undertaker, for the 
purpose of dispersing copies of the 
briefs, and receiving the collections ; 
but it is fully competent for any per- 
son to whom, or for whose benefit, a 
brief is granted, to appoint his own un- 
dertaker, Mr. Salt having no office or 
permanent appointment. 

Upon receipt of the letters patent, 
Mr. Salt, as undertaker, provides 10,800 
printed copies of church briefs, and 
11,500 fire briefs, from the--king’s—pr'n- 
ter, which copies are delivered at the 
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archdeacon’s visitations by the under- 
taker’s agents, to the churchwardens of 
the several parishes, &c. in England, 
and a part of Wales—and at the ensuing 
visitations they are returned to the per- 
sons by whom issued, with the sums col- 
lected thereon. 

A general statement of each account 
is afterwards made up, with as little de- 
lay as possible, and information of the 
sums collected is given to the trustees 
appointed in each brief to receive and 
account for the collection, which may 
be drawn for immediately. 

The fees, &c. payable upon each brief 
are generally as follows :— 

Charges on a Church Brief. 





Plas “ssc ccevcctccsocce cbse ete KB 
Patent eeoeerseeeses eeeseecece 99 11 6 
Paper and printing-+++-+e.02. 210 0 
Stamping Qeeere eset seresege 13 10. 0 
Canvass, carriage, porterage, 
postage, and other small 
Chargesescecesrsecececces 15 3 0 
84 0 O 


Undertaker’s salary, agreed for at 
5d. each brief, but charged only 4d. 
Within the city of London and weekly 
Bills of Mortaiity, double, — 

' Charges on a Fire Brief. 
Fiat. .ccesccece eeeeevese 10 5 6 
‘Patent sececccccceesece YL I1 6 

Paper and printing --++--. 94 0 @ 

Stamping eee erereresoes 6 

Canvass, X&C.++ eeresecees 14 15 6 





Undertaker’s salary 8d. each copy of 
brief; and, within the city of London 
and the weekly Bills of Mortality, 
double.. ; 

The undertaker is responsible for 
every agent and collector throughout 
the kingdom; and the sum received as 
salary is by no means adequate to the 


‘trouble, risk, and responsibility, attend- 


ing the business. 
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STANZAS. 


ig is not he that often weeps 

Feels Sorrow’s chast’ning hand severe $ 
The care-worn soul, whose woe ne’er Sleeps, 

That can but seldom shed a tear,— od 
Feels far more keen the pangs of grief 

Than he whose tears spon.aneous flow ; 
For sorrows vented give relic/, 

And half assuage the mourner’s woe, 


So fares the landscape when the storm, 

’ With threat*ning aspect, hovers nigh ; 

By languor press’d, fair Nature’s form 
faint beneath a frowning skyj— 


But yet, when once its rage is spent 
And falls no more in floods the rain, 
Nature, in gloom no longer pent, 
May sweetly deign to smile again. 
Wa. Tartors 
— 


TO ELIZA. 
O# ! beam on me that eye of light, 
The summer star of love ; 
Its ray is glist’ning, beauteous, bright=— 
' A drop of suns above. 
Oh ! lisp thine accents o’er mine ear, 
Envelope allthe mind: = 
The voice of music lingers there, 
‘ In thrills the most refin’d, 


Oh! 
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Oh! sum the earth in beauty bright, 
And shine thy formaway; | 
Then glance to Heaven a trail of light, 
Converging into day- 
Wantage. Bo: We 
—__— 

ELEGY on AUGUSTA * * 
Interred in St. George’s Burial Ground, 
July 15, 1816. 

By R, M. DUNBAR. 
| ERE rests what once was artlessness and 

grace, 
Grace that with loveliness of heart combin'd, 
To paint the expression of that heavenly face, 
Where beauty shone the mirror of the mind, 


No more shall lustre, throned in those eyes, 
Those lilies blended with the rose’s hue, 
Or auburn waves, that might adorn the skies, 
Unconscious, court the passing stranger’s 

view. 


Snatch’d from the world in youth’s untrou- 
bled day, 
In virgin innocence and blooming prides 
The beauteous victim sigh’d her soul aways 
And in a mother’s fond embraces died. 


Yet faith can here Despair’s dark brow illume, 
Wipe Sorrow’s eye, and stay Affliction’s rod; 
The mother mourns her darling in the tomb, 
The Christian yields a cherub to its God, 
ee 


DORIS; 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HALLER. 

"PHE light of day is almost gone, 

The purple in the west that shone 

Is fading to a greyer hue ; 
The moon uplifts her silver horns, 
The cool night strows her slumber-corns, 

And slakes the thirsty earth with dew. 


Come, Doris, to these beeches come, 
Let us the quiet dimness roam, 
‘here nothing stirs but you and T: 
Save when the west wind’s gentle breath 
ls heard the wavering boughs beneath, 
Which strive to beckon silently. 


How the green night of leafy trees 
Invites to dreams of careless ease, 
And cradles the contented sou! ; 
Recalls th’ ambitious range of thought 
To fasten on some homely cot, 
And make a lite of love its whole. 


Speak, Doris, feels thy conscious heart 
The throbbing of no gentle Smart, 
Dearer than plans of palac’d pride? 
Gaze not thine eyes with softer glance, 
Glides not thy blond in swifter dance, 
Bounds not thy bosom—by my side ? 


Thought questions thought with restless task; 
} know thy soul begins to ask, 

What means this ail, what troubles me. 
O cast thy vain reserve away, 
Let me its real name betray, 

Far more than that J feel for thee, 


Thou startlest, and thy virtue frowns, 
Aad the chaste blush my charge disowns, 
And lends thy cheek an angrier glow; 
With mingled feelimgs thrills thy frame, 
‘Thy love is stifled by thy shame, 
= Not by thy heart, my Doris, no, 
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Ah lift those fringed lids againy — 
Accept, accept, the proffer’d chain, 
hich love and fate prepare to bind 5 
Why wilt thou longer strive to fly, 
Be overtaken—I am nigh. 
To doubt is not to be unkind. 


When youth and beauty frame the shelf, 
Where mind and temper jointly dwell, 
Coldness cannot perpetual prove 5 
The glowing eye shall light the heart, 
Shall catch itself th’ inflicted smart, 
The love of all herself shall love. 


Let shame along with vice be rear’d, 
Why should the name of love be fear’d, 
Tis pleasure’s wish, ’tis virtue’s choice g 
See thy companions, one by one, 
Steal from the virgin throng, and own 
That Nature’s call is duty’s voice. 


O could a shadow reach thy mind, 
Of the pure joys for them design’d, 
Whom fondness to the altar leads, 
Thou would’st demand of fate once more 
Each lingering idly-squander’d hour, 
Ere hope might think of passion’s deedss 


When beauty crowns the constant swain, 
Consents to wear the myrtle chain, 

And live for him who lives for her 
But seems to chide the asking eyes, 
Still promises what she denies, 

And sweetly wavers—to confer, 


When—but let ne’er the tongue aSpire 
To paint the meltings of desire ; 
*Tis what the tongue can never pain, 
Nor sweetest smile, nor swimming tyes, 
Nor the pres>’d bosom’s softest sigh ; 
E’en fancy’s glowing dream is faint. 


Thou sigh’st, O Doris, let my ear 


, The only gentler whisper hear : 


Be not So fair, and fair in vaine 
If it be swect to talk of love, 
How sweet the real joy to prove 3 
Be not so fair to cause but pain. 


What but her charms can Doris want? 
Let her with slow precaution grant, 
Who fears a fickle lover’s change $ 
Eternal mistréss of the soul, 
Thy virtues would the wish control, 
If from thy beauty it could ranges 


Choose where thou wilt among ou 
The vow of constancy and eruth —_— 
Each will be proud to make to thee ; 
hy empire comprehends them all, 
On nobler youths thy choice may fall, 
But not on one who loves like me. 


Let yon his hoarded wealth: betra 
Let yr “or pedigree display, ” 
third in skilful language woo ; 
Would I had all these sikcond more, 
The richest is for thee too poor, 
A heart at least Heav’n gave me too« 


One courts the splendor thou would’st grace 
One the long honors of thy race, diate 


One seeks his wanton joy j : 
Mine is the love of ancian: dave, thees 


Ere lips were tutor’d how to praisCam 


Affection is enough for me. 
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Nor burns my flame in verse alone, 
1 seek no goddess to inthrone, 

_ » Humanity becomes thee most ; 
Another may more deftly plead, 

La warmer-gushing transports bleed 5 
Feeling is rarely heard to boast. 


Why look’st thou fearfully around ? 
Why bend those glances to the ground ? 
Fear’st thou a witness of my bliss ? 
What though no words the truth reveal, 
What though thy lips forbear to seal, 
That sigh, this hand, have answer’d—yee. 
— 
LINES 
WRITTEN ON REVISITING ****® 


‘WEET breaks the morn o’er Severn’s vale, 
And lovely rise her scenes to view ; 
Those scenes with fresh delight 1 hail, 
And every former step review, 


For there in days of youthful prime 

_ My happiest hours of life were spent, 

And still the dear remembrance mine, 
Tho’ fleeting as a dream, they went, 


And I again behold that tower, 
Beneath whose venerable shade, 

In pleasure’s purest, holiest, hour, 
l’ve wander’d with my lovely maid : 


And as thro’ brokenarches fell = 

The moon’s beams pale and quivering light, 
Then worked within a magic speil, 
~ It was the rapture of delight. 


' And I again those fields retread 

Where last we took the fond embrace 5 
But where the angel form that led, 

And taught each varying charm to trace? | 


Oh! shall I seek thee by yon stream, 
Where oft thy feet were wont to stray; 

find mark the last, the lingering, beam, 

' That o’er those waters lov’d to play ? 


Or, with the dawn, shall I ascend 
The summit of yon mountain blue? 

For there too would thy votary bend— 
Oh | Nature, to thy worship true. 


Ah no! in vain would fancy try, 
With these gay scenes to cheat my sight ; 
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Far the receding visions fly, 
And leave my soul to darkest night. | 


That night, that winter, of despair, 
May yield to reason’s proud control, 
But pleasure’s fleeting sunbeams ne’er 
Again illume or cheer my soul. 
Rochdale. 
———_iP— . 


SONG, 


SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN SUNG BY A 
HIGHLANDER, AMID SOME OF HIS COM~- 
PANIONS, THE NIGHT BEFORE THEIR 

_ DEPARTURE WITH CHARLES EDWARD. 


/ E a’ maun muster sune the morn, © 
We a’ maun march right early, 
Owre misty mount, an’ mossy bura, 
Alang wi’ royal Charlie. 
Yon German coof that fills the throne, 
He clamb till’t most unfairly, 
Sae off we’ll set, an’ strive to get 
His birth-right back to Charlie. 


Yet ere we leave this valley dear, 
Those hills owreclad wi’ heather, 
Sen’ roun’ the usquebaugh sae clear 
We'll hae a horn thegither ; 
An’ listen lads to what | gie, 
Ye'll pledge me roun’ sincerely=o 
To him that’s come to set us fre 
Our rightful ruler, Charlie. 


O ! better lo’ed he canna be, 
Yet whan we see him wearin’ 

Our mountain garb, sae gracefully, 
It’s ay the mair endearin’, 

Though a’ that now adorns his brow 
Be but a simple bonnet, 

Ere lang we’ll see, o’ kingdoms three, 
The royal crown upon it. 


But ev’n should Fortune turn her hee® 
Upon the righteous cause, boys, 

We'll shaw the warl we’re firm an’ leaf, 
An’ never will prove fause, boys : 

We'll fecht while we hae breath to draw, 
For him we lo’e sae dearly, — 

An’ ane an’ a’ we’!l stan’ or fa’: 
Alang wi’ royal Charlie, 


Glasgow. R. Le 
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To Davin Musuet, of Coleford, in the 
County of Gloucester, Lron-master ; 
for an Improvement ov Improvements 
in. the Process or Processes of niaking 

‘or manufacturing Lron.—duly 25, 
1815. 
i R. Mushet has discovered a me- 
thod, means, or process, for re- 
fining pig or cast iron in a blast furnace, 
to which, when used for this purpose, he 
gives the name of the smelting refinery. 

By his inyention the whole or greater 

part of the metallic contents of the 

cinder, slag, or scoria, produced from 
the common refinery; of the slags, cin- 


der, or scoria, that falls at the puddiing 


or roughing rollers; of the slag, scoria, 
or cinder, commonly called hammer 
slag; of the slag, scoria, or cinder, that 
is produced from the mill balling and 
puddling furnaces; of the scale or shale 
that is produced at the finishing rollers; 
amd of any other refuse containing iron, 
formed in any stage of the process or 
proceses of making or manufacturing 
bar or malleable iron of every descrip- 
tion ; is recovered or revived, and brought 
directly into the state of what is known 
in the trade by the name of finers’ irog 
or metal, of a quality fit for the purposes 
of the puddling furnace or stampivg 
fire ; and, in effecting this, he makes use 
of 
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of the superfluous carbon or coaly mat- 
ter of a portion of pig or cast iron in re- 
viving and reducing the iron contained in 
the said various slags, scoria, cinder, 
scale, or other refuse products containing 
jrou, converting at the same time the 
iron contained in the pig or cast iron 
into finers’ iron or metal. 

When about to work with these ma- 
terials, Mr. M. proceeds in the following 
manner : he takes from three hundred to 
four hundred pounds of well-burnt coke, 
charcoal, or other fuel, alone or in mix- 
ture; six hundred pounds of pig or cast 
iron, reduced into any convenient size or 
form; one hundred and eighty to two 
hundred aud forty pounds of the various 
slags, scoria, cinder, scale, or other re- 
fuse containing iron, or any one or more 
of them. ‘To these he adds from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty pounds 
of limestone, or in that proportion, or 
from forty to one hundred and twenty 

unds of burnt lime ; which last he ge- 
nerally prefers. ‘These different items 
he denominates a charge, which at 
proper intervals is filled into the fur- 
nace or smelting refinery, previously 
prepared and heated for its reception ac- 
cording to the ordinary and common 
methods practised at iron-works; but 
the charge may be increased or dimi- 
nished according to circumstances, due 
regard being paid to the aforesaid pro- 
portions. When the charge or charges 
successively reach the hearth of the 
furnace, the metallic parts sink to the 
bottom, aud become covered with the 
earthy matters of the charge, in the 
state of glass or scoria; no part of this 
should be allowed to flow or run off (as 
is now the case at blast furnaces) till the 
furnace is tapped. ‘The glass or scoria 
then follows the metal, and he finds it 
convenient and advantageous to allow it 
to form a covering over the metal! in the 
box or mould prepared for its reception. 
if after the first or second tapping the 
metal is found net sufficiently decarbo- 
nated, or, in the language of the manua- 
factory, “not high enough blown,” he 
gradually reduces the proportion of coke 
charcoal, or other fuel; or he keeps ad- 
ding from time to time a larger quantity 
of the said slags, cinders, scoria, scale 
or other refuse, with a proportionate 
quantity of lime, till the quality of the 
meta! is sufficiently refined for the pur- 
poses of the puddling furnace or stamping 
fire, At this particular stage the process 
may be deemed complete, and the whole 
expense for labour and fuel will be found 
not materially to exceed that of the 

4 
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common refinery; Which operation con« 
sists chiefly in burning out a part of the 
carbon or coaly matter contained in the 
pig or cast iron, by which a loss is sus- 
tained of from two and a half to three 


hundred weight in the ton. But, as in 
his process, he makes use of this carbon 
to revive or reduce the iron contained 
in the said slags, scoria, cinders, scale, 
or other refuse products of the forge, he 
generally obtains after the rate of 
twenty-four to twenty-five hundred 
weight of finers’ iron or metal for each 
ton of pig or cast iron introduced ‘into 
the smelting refinery furnace. 

But, secondly, in situations where 
the operations of the forge are not carried 
on, he makes use of iron ores or iron. 
stones in mixture with pig or cast iron, 
in any convenient shape or form for re- 
fining or converting the metallic con- 
tents of the same into finers’ iron or 
metal ; and the mode of operating with 
these substances is similar to that above 
described with pig or cast iron, and the 
said slags, scoria, scale, cinders, or other 
refuse containing iron, the materials in 
their proper proportions being intro- 
duced into the smelting refinery fur- 
nace, and the processconducted as above 
described. Iron ores and iron stones 
may beused for refining or decarbonating 
the pig or cast iron, either raw or 
roasted ; and the proportion of lime ne- 
cessary to be added to each charge ought 
to be the same as is added in the com- 
mon process of pig iron making in the 
hlast furnace, except in cases where 
iron ores or iron stones are used con- 
taining fifty-five per cent. or more of 
iron, such ores admitting of a reduction 
of the quantity of lime or limestone in 
proportion as the earthy matter in them 
decreases, 

_ Thirdly. The foregoing modes of ma- 
nipulation are convenient in situations 
where pig or cast iron is at hand, but 
where it may be otherwise, or it may be 
wished to avoid the using of pig or cast 
iron, he applies his said invention in the 
following manner, to revive and recoyet 
the iron contained in the following sub- 
stances, and to bring it directly into the 
State of refined iron or finers’ metal in the 
smelting refinery furnace, without any 
mixture of pig or cast iron, asdescribed 
in the foregoing pracess; that is to say, if 
the materials are slags, scoria, or cinder, 
of the mill balling or puddling furnaces, 
of the puddling or roughing rollers, of the 
blooming or stamping hammer, com- 
monly called hammer slag, of the com- 
mon refinery furnace, or the scale that is 
formed 
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formed in the making, rolling, or finishing 
of bar or other malleable iron, (the 
smelting refinery furnace being prevt- 
ously heated,) he takes from three hun- 
dred and fifty to four hundred and fifty 

ounds of coke, charcoal, or other fuel, 
separatcly or in mixture, from three bun- 
dred to three hundred and fifty pounds 
of the above-described forge refuse, from 
one hundred to one hundred and twenty 
younds of burnt lime, or from one bun- 
dred and forty to one hundred and se- 
venty pounds of limestone, but he pre- 
fers the burnt lime. This charge, or any 
other quantity similarly proportioned, 
be introduces from time to time into the 
smelting refinery furnace, without any 
mixture of pig or cast iron. When the 
charge reaches the hearth of the furnace 
the metal falls to the bottom, covered 
with the earthy matters, in the state of 
scoria or glass. ‘his should be care- 
fully kept over the iron till the same is 
run from the furnace, and not allowed 
to run off from time to time, as in the 
common mode of pig iron making. If, 
after repeated tappings, the iron is fouud 
not to be sufficiently decarbonated or re- 
fined, a portion of the coke, charcoal, or 
other fuel, is to be gradually reduced 
from each charge, as described in the 
former processes, or a larger quantity of 
the said slags or refuse containing iron 
added till the metal is obtained of the 
requisite quality. By following this 
mde of operation, finers’ metal, or re- 
fined iron, may he made from a general 
mixture of the slags, scoria, cinder, 
scale, or other refuse of the forge, as 
they are produced ; but it also may be 
made from any one or more of them, in 
any or in every proportion as to mixture 
aud quantity, by accommodating the 
proportion of lime in some measure, 
according to the following scale :—Mill 
scale, one sixth its weight of burnt lime, 
mill or balling furnace, slag, scoria, or 
cinder, one-third its weight of burnt 
lime, puddling furnace, slag, scoria, or 
cinder, one-half its weight of burnt lime, 
puddling or roughing rollers and hani- 
mer, slag, scoria, or cinder, one-fourth 
its weight of burnt lime, finery, slag, 


‘scoria, or cinder, one-fourth its weight 


of burnt lime. These proportions of 
burnt lime to forge slags, scoria, cinder, 
or scale, will generally be found to an- 
swer where a moderate combination of 
carthly matter enters into their compo- 
sition, and into that of the coke, char- 
Coal, or other fuel; but instances may 
eccur where a greater or less quantity 
MontTHLy Mag, No, 204, 
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will be necessary than that given in the 
above proportions. ! 

Fourthly. Where it is desirable that 
refiuers’ iron or metal, as it is called, 
should be produced directly from iron 
stones or ores, without employing pig 
or cast iron, he proceeds in the following 
manner; the smelting refinery being 
properly prepared, he takes from three 
hundred to four hundred pounds of 
coke, charcoal, or other fuel, separately 
or in mixture, from three hundred to 
three hundred and fifty.pounds of iron 
stone or iron ore reduced to small frag 
ments with the same quantity of lime by 
weight as would be necessary to flux the 
irou stone or ore in the common smeiting 
furnace for the production of pig or cast 
iron. .This, or any other quantity simi: 
larly proportioned, he introduces from 
time to time into the smelting refinery 
furnace, where the same operation takes 
place that has: been already described ; 
care being taken to keep the whole of 
the vitrified matter, glass, or scoria, 
formed from the lime and earthy mat- 
ters of the ore over the fluid metal till 
the same is tapped out, as above de- 
scribed. In this, as in the processes 
formerly detailed, should the metal thus 
obtained directly from the iron stone or 
ore be found not sufficiently decarbo- 
nated, or not “enough blown,” the pro» 
portion of coke, charcoal, or other tue), 
in the charge is to be gradually reduced, 
or the quantity of iron stone or ores in- 
creased, till the metal is produced of & 
proper quality, asbefore directed. When 
he makes use of iron stones he prefers 
ihe same coasted, and when iron ores, 
richer in iron than those commonly 
smelted at the iron-works in this country, 
are made use of, no other earthy matter 
is necessary, and no more lime than is rea 
quisite to unite with the earths contained 
in the said ores to effect a separation of 
their metallic contents. But in cases or 
in situations where the iron stones or 
ores are already united with lime, pro- 
perly denominated calcareous ores of 
iron, (such as are found in his Majesty's 
Forest of Dean,) instead of adding lime 


-to the charge of coke, charcoal, or other 


fuel, and iron stone or iron ore, he adds 
clay, or clay shale, in the raw or burnt 
state, though he prefers using it in the 
latter. Or he adds argillaceous or com- 
mon iron stone, in quantity or quantities 
proportioned to the calcareous earths 
contained in the ores, which proportions 
the nature of the materials alone can de- 
termine. When he intends to smelt 
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ores for the prodaction of finers’ metal or 
refined iron that contain fifty-five per 
cent. of iron and upwards, he prefers 
using four hundred and fifty pounds of 
coke, charcoal, or other fuel, to three 
hundred pounds of ore, besides the proper 
proportion of lime, clay, clay shale, or 
argillaccous or common iron stone, as 
the nature of the ores may require. And 
should he find the metal not sufficiently 
decarbonated, he reduces the quantity otf 
coke, charcoal, or other fuel, or increases 
the quantity of ore to each charge, till 
the iron is produced of the requisite 
quality. 

Fifthly. As it may sometimes be con- 
venient to use slags, scoria, or other re- 
fuse containing iron, at the same time 
withiron stones or iron ores, it is proper 
that we should mention that this may be 
done by any intelligent operator, either 
with or without pig or cast iron, if he 
attends to the directions before given, 
taking care to proportion the flux to the 
metallic and earthy contents of the 
charge, and observing, as a gencral rule, 
that not only in this case, but in all the 
previously-described modes of using the 
said invention, the metal in the hearth of 
athe furnace is to be protected from the 
injurious cffects of the blast by a large 
-body of scoria or vitrified matter, say to 
the depth of from fifteen to eighteen 
inches or more, before tapping. He 
farther remarks, that, though he has di- 
rected the furnace to be tapped from 
time to time, viz. when the metal has 
reached a certain height in the hearth, 

beyond which the depth of the incum- 
bent vitrified matter would be too much 
reduced,) yet an intelligent operator 
May work otherwise, by having a hearth 
of sufficient depth under the iwyre, and 
allowing part of the scoria to run off, but 
still leaving a sufficient depth to protect 
the iron, by which means he will be 
enabled to run off a greater quantity of 
metal at one tapping. In all the fore- 
going processes, if the first proportion of 
anaterials is in the furnace, and the ope- 
vation otherwise well conducted, the 
glass or scoria will be found of a greenish 
colour, possessed of some transparency. 

Sixthly. Inmaking and manufacturing 
‘finers’ metal or refined ixon, in the 
sinelting refinery furnace, by any of the 
‘methods or processes, or with any of the 
substances or mixtures of them before 
enumerated, if he finds the materials 
sufliciently fusible for the purpose, he 
‘withdraws a greater quantity of the 
eoke, charcoal, or other fuel from each 


charge than is necessary in the waking 
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of what is commonly denominated and 
understood in the iron trade by the term 
finers iron or metal; or he adds a greater 
quantity to each charge of slags, scoria, 
cinder, scale, or other refuse containing 
jron or iron stones or iron ores, with the 
proportionate quantity of lime or flux, 
till he obtains the degree of decarbona- 
tion or refinement wished for. This he 
does to lessen the waste of the iron in 
the subsequent operations of converting 
it into bar or malleable iron, it being a 
fact well known in the trade, that the 
higher the iron is refined or blown, the 
less is the loss or waste sustained in the 
subsequent manipulations of the forge, 
taking care to keep an equal or even a 
greater depth of glass or scoria over the 
metal in the furnace, as before directed, 

Seventhly. He applies his said inven- 
tion to the manufacture of cast or pig 
iron, by keeping the surface of the metal 
in the hearth protected by a sufficient 
depth of scoria or vitrified matter, and 
drawing off the metal from below the 
same instead of allowing it to flow off 
above, as in the common method of 
working. And he has ascertained that 
the manufacture of pig or cast iron in 
this manner requires a less powerful 
blast than is usually necessary, while at 
the same time ores of a richer quality 
may be used in the furnace than can be 
reduced with advantage in the mode of 
making pig or cast iron usually followed. 

He further remarks that in all the 
foregoing processes it is advantageous to 
have all the materials, excepting the 
coke, charcoal, or other fuel, broken or 
formed into fragments so small that the 
whole may pass through a sieve, whose 
openings do not exceed three quarters 
of an inch; one great aim (both as to 
economy and the quality of the product) 
being the exposure of as much surface 
as possible of the dificrent materials to 
the mutual action of each other, and of 
the fuel. 

In the preceding description of his in- 
vention, and the processes by which he 
carries the same into effect, he has some- 
times mentioned lime only as the flux, 
being that which he generally prefers, 
though other fusible earths or mixtures 
of earths, or caleareous iron ores, may 
be used, but in his opinion not with 
equal advantage. 

Lastly. As to the furnace proper for 
the foregoing processes, it is sufficient to 
say, that in its general form it differs not 
irom a common blast-furnace, excepting 
in the shape of the hearth, which for his 
uyeution he prefers haying of a square 

or 
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indrie form. As to its size, he 
bg of smaller dimensions than 
the common blast-furnace now in use, 
viz. from twenty to thirty feet in height, 
from six to eight feet diameter at the 
boshes or widest part, and from two to 
three feet diameter at the top, the hearth 
five or six feet high, and from two and a 
half to four feet in diameter. — 





Other Patents lately granted, of which up 
solicit the Specifications. 
JosePH KirKMAN, of Broad-street, St. 


James’s, Westminster, pianoforte-maker ; 
for a method of applying an octave stop to 
piano-fortes,—Oct. 14. 

_ Louts Faucue Bort, esq. of Frith-st., 
Soho ; for a method of making shoes and 
bvots without sewing, so as entirely to keep 
out the wet.—Oct. 25. 7 

Jos. GREGSON, of Charles-st., Grosve- 
nor-square, surveyor; for a new method 
of constructing chimnies, and of supplying, 
fires with fuel.—Nov. 1. 

Wm. Piercy, of Birmingham, War- 
wickshire, tortoiseshell-maker ; for a me- 
thod of making thimbles.—Nov. 1. 
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IMPORTANT EVIDENCE given before a 
COMMITTEE Of the HOUSE of COMMONS 
on EDUCATION. 


4 ar Chairman delivered in the 
following letter :— 
Sir, ae 

I transmit to you a paper containing an 
account of the receipts and payments of 
the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, for one year, ending at the annual 
audit in April last, From that paper it 
will appear, that, besides the sums ac- 
tually paid, there still remains a very con- 
siderable sum due to the booksellers, tie 
difference between 32,3571. 7s. 8d. and 
20,2141. 5s. 7d. I also transmit a * Gene- 
ral Account of the Society,” printed in 
the year 1813, the last that was printed ; 
and the annual Report for the year 1814, 
that for 1815 not being yet ready for deli- 
very. In the former of these you will find, 
page 275, an account of the Charity 
Schools of the Metropolis; but they are 
only such as compose the annual assem- 
blage in St. Paul’s Cathedral. To these 
schools, and to all other charity schools in 
connexion with the church, that apply for 
them through the medium of members of 
the Society, books are furnished on the 
customary terms, the Society being—at 
about one-half of the expense. I shall be 
happy to furnish any other information 
i) my power; and remain, sir, very re- 
specttully your’s, G. GASKIN, 

Bartlett's Buildings, May 31, 1816. 

P.S, The names of the treasurers and 
schoolmasters I do not know. 

Henry Brougham, esq. M.P. 


The Receipts and Payments of the Society, 
between the Audit, April 20, 1815, and the 
Audit, April-18, 1816. 

, RECEIPTS. & s. d, 

Benefactions and legacies to 
the general designs of the 
society . . 2. . 6 « 4,729 $10 

Subscriptions from the mem- 
bersofth® society . . 8,655 12 3 





’ Carried forward ; 15,384 16 1 


Brought forward . £13,384 16 1 
Of the members on account 

ot packets of books on the 

terms of thesociety . . 16,505 14 2 
Dividends of funds for the 

general designs . . . 1,846 510 
Ditto at the Accountant-Ge- 

neral’s office .... . 3,003 7 6 
Ditto on account of the 

Manks impression . . . 3716 0 
Ditto of 100). in trust for a 

sacrament on holydays at 

Bow-chureh . . . « ec 2140 
Ditto towards the support of 

a mission and schools in 

the Scilly Islands . . . 4915 2 
Ditto, and rent for Mr. 

Belke’scharity . ... 6312 4 
Ditto in trust for Mrs, Ne- 

gus’s charity for the distri- 

bution of Bibles, &c. in Ros 

| Peres, oO 
Ditto in trust for Mrs. Ne- 

gus’s Welsh charity .. 27 O 
Return of Property-tax on 

Dividends . . .. . 391 16 
Of the members on account 

of Welsh Bibles . .. . 6 0 
Dividends on account of the 

East Indiamission , . . $13 3 
Benefactions to the East In- 

diamission . .. . 
From the Lords of the Admi- 

ralty, through the hands of 

the chaplain-general . . 8611 8 
For balanee of a former ac- 

count, and for Bibles, &c, 

since the last audit . . 278 
Benefactions on account of 

the Family Bible . . . 15 0 0 
On account of the sale of 

ditto, and in advance from 

members . . +. . 10,400 0 9 
By sale of 50001. 3 per cent, 

consols . . «+ « » + 3050 0 9 
A special. donation from 

Mrs, Ann Jenkins, Wells, 

Somerset . . « - «. « 105 0 @ 
Balance in favour of the ty 

treasurer . ¢.o »* 2 711 8 


oe 0 #8 Oo 8 


+ 579 5 





50,226 10 4 
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PAYMENTS. £ 
To Messrs. Rivington the ° 
balance of account last 
audit . . . . ° ° e 
To ditto in part of 32,3571. 
7s. 8d. for books and 
ackets delivered to mem- 
rs on the terms of the 
society, since the last andit 20,214 
To ditto, on account of Bi- 
bles and other books gra- 
tuitously distributed since 
Jastaudit. . . + « - 
To ditto, on account of Bi- 
bles, &c. distributed to 
the navy, &c. since last 
ee sé & eace. ae 8 
for paper and printing for 
the anniversary sermon, 
with the annual account of 
the society, and for sundry 
tracts and papers gratui- 
tonsly distributed. . 1,645 14 6 
Toward the expenses of the 
anniversary meeting of the 
charity childven, June 16, 
1815 7. * ° . . . * 50 0 0 
For salaries and gratuities to 
the missionaries in the East 
Been ww oc eo os ORD 1 
For expences on account of 
the Scilly mission . . . 395 15 
For packing-boxes, postage, 
stationary- wares, house-re- 
pairs, dispersmg the anni- 
versary sermon and re- 
port, stamps for receipts, 
wnsurance, and other inci- 
dentalexpenses . . . 81219 8 
Salaries to the officers of th 
society and their assistants, 
to Lady-day, 1816, and 
paliamentary and parish 
ss o's oss, sane oe © 
On account of Mr. Belke’s 
charity for books . . . 27 16 11 
An annuity to the Rev. Mr, 
Triebner, late missionary 
at Ebenezer, in Georgia . 70 0 0 
On account of an annuity to 
the Rev. Mr. Davis, late 
missionary atTresco, Scilly $7 
On account of Mrs. Negus’s 
Rotherhithe charity .  . 50 
On account of the Family 
ae 6 ow es 
For the — of 8671. 
13s. 7d. 3 per cent. con- 
sols, for the East India 


7,581 12 9 


1,178 7 9 


ios) 


14,996 13 0 





mission . .. +s « 500 00 
Rent and house expenses . . 190 6 Q 
For the purchase of 1751. , 

8 per cent. red. ann. Mrs, 

Avo Jeokins,of Wells . 105 0 0 

50,2296 10 1 


ee 
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Account of Bibles, Common Prayer Books 
Tracts, &c. dispersed by the Society, be. 
tween the Audit, April 20, 1815, and the 
Audit, April 18, 1816. 

The Society have sent 3,453 packets of 
books to their members on the terms of 
the Society, between the Audits of 1815 
and 1816; consisting of— 


Bibles . . . « ° e e ba . 24,471 
New Testaments and Psalters . 38,406 
Common Prayers . + « + «+ 66,048 
Other bound Books . . « . 55,554 
Small Tracts, half hound, &c. . 788,387 


Packets of Books issued gratnitously; 
and charged to the account of Stores :— 
Bibles . . . wv . ° . . . 147 
New Testaments and Psalters . 380 
Common Prayers . « + «+ »« « 209 
Bound Books. « <« « 0''e7 0”: a? (48 
Small Tracts, half bound, &c. . . 6,590 

Special Account for the Royal Navy :— 
el os 6 0.6 © ©, 0.06 ~@.. one 
New Testaments and Psalters . 1,200 
Common Prayers . . . « + « 800 
Bound Books . . . «6 « « « 180 
Small‘Tracts . . . « « « « « 660 

Books and Papers distributed gratui- 
tously by the Society :— 

Tracts distributed with the annual 

Packet . ... + « © « « 26006 
Directions for a devout and decent 

Behaviour in the public Worship 

of God, in-Gve.° . es ss of *e 
Rote 1S. 6 oe Sle He 
Summary Account of the Society, 

onafoliosheet . . . «6, « « 
Ditto, in 8vo. with a List of the 

Books . 2° 6 e1 2°. 2 aT 
Stonhouse’s Admonitions, on a broad 

SOE gs ee Se Se eee 
Papers on Sunday Schools . . 15,000 
——— Jesns Christ a Pattern of 

Religious Virtue . . . 6 . 
—— on Praying toGod . . 
—— onsinging Psalms . . 
on theSacrament .. . 
on the Church Catechism 
Invitationsto Church . 15,000 
—— on Confirmation . . . 15,000 

The whole number distributed on the 
terms of the Society, and gratuitously, is— 
Bibles (exclusive of the Society’s 


5,581 
60,671 


5,008 


12,500 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 











_Family Bible*) . 2. . 2). | 94,678 
New Testaments and Psalters . 39,966 
Common Prayers . . . . . 67,057 
Oiler Bound Books . . . |. 55,851 


Small Tracts, &c. half-bound, &c. 795,637 
Books and Papers issued gratui- 
Gy «2 219,752 


————_——— 


1,202,961 


_— Total . 


May 2, 1816. Secretary. 
* Of the Society’s Family Bible, with 
notes explanatory and practical, three im- 


pressions have been printed, and about 
145,000 copies have been'sold. 





J Mr. 


GeorGe Gaskin, D.D. 
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Mr. William Allen. — 

You are treasurer‘to 2 manage and 

ion School Society ?— ¥ es. 
a loug have you been so?—A bout 
two years; but I have heen virtually 
treasurer almost from the beginning of 
the society in 1808. 

What were your first operations ?— 
About the middle of the year 1808 I be- 
came first acquainted with the benevo- 
lent exertions of my late friend Jos. Fox; 
previous to that period, I had merely 
paid my annual subscription to the Bo- 
rough Road school, conducted by Jos. 
Laucaster, but had never attended par- 
ticuiarly to the subject; when informed 
of the interest taken in the concern by 
Jos. lox, 1 inquired more minutely into 
the pature of the establishment, and vi- 
sited it myself, I saw that it was an 
institution pregnant with the greatest be- 
nefits, not only to this country, but to 
the whole world; 1 saw a system in ac- 
tion capable of afiording instruction to 
poor children, at the expense of trom 3s. 
to 1s. per head per annum, according 
to the magnitude of the school, ranging 
from 1000 to 100 boys; indeed a sciool 
ef 1000 might be conducted at the ex- 
peiuse of only 4s. 6d. per head per an- 
num. It appeared that, as far back as 
the year 1798, Jos. Lancaster taught a 
few poor children in the Borough-road ; 
himself and parents were in low circpm- 
stauces, but he seemed to be actuated 
by a benevolent disposition, and to pos- 
sess great talents for the education of 
youth; he was countenanced and sup- 
ported by a few benevolent individuals, 
and, as the subscriptions were limited 
to a very small sum, he was obiiged to 
devise the most economical planus. By 
a series of improvements, he at length 
demonstrated the possibility of instruct- 
ing even 1000 children (if so many could 
be collected together in one roum) vy a 
single master ; he divided his‘sclhioot-imto 
eight classes, each of which was ma- 
naged by a monitor, whose duties were 
exactly prescribed to him,and who was 
made respousible for the good order of 
his class: over these a monitor-general 
Was placed, who regulated the business 
of the whole school, under the imme- 
diate direction of the master. Upon 
Lancaster's plan a single book was 
found sufficient for a whoie school, the 
different sheets being put upon paste- 
board, aud hung upon the Walls of the 
school, He avvided the expense of 
pens and paper, -in the first stages of 
education, by substituting states; he 


also introduced the plan of teaching the 
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younger children to form the letters ia; 
sand, which plan was borrowed, I be- 
lieve, from Dr. Bell, who had im , 
it from India; he contrived to teach 
writing and spelling at the same time, 
and he made a single spelling-book 
serve for a whole school, however la 
He taught arithmetic from lessons 
which he had constructed for the pur- 
pose, whereby the monitor might cor- 
rectly teach the principles of it, even if 
he were not fully acquainted with them 
himself; in this case, also, one book of 
arithmetic served for the whole school. 
So that the expense of teaching on this 
plan consists in the salary of the master 
and mistress, the rent of the school- 
room, and from 10/. to 20/. per annum, 
according to the size of the school, for 
the necessary apparatus. I was parti- 
cularly struck with the liberality upon 
which the system was conducted, for, 
while the reading lessons consisted of 
extracts from the Scriptures, in the very 
words of the authorized version, no pe- 
culiar catechism or creed was forced 
upon the children thus promiscuously 
collected together, and who must obvi- 
ously consist of those belonging to per- 
sons of different religious persuasions ; 
and I could not but perceive, at the 
same time, the immense advantages 
which would arise to the community by 
thus educating children of diiferent reli- 
gious persuasions together, inasmuch as 
it would tend to lessen those prejudices 
and auimosities which often have been 
found so mischievous to society. ‘The 
children might naturally be expected to 
acquire an attachment for cach other, 
Wiich they. would, in many instances, 
carry With them through life.. We all 
recollect that when a person, whom we 
have not seen for twenty or thirty years 
past, is introduced to us as a schoolfel- 
low, the recollection of the circumstance 
brings with it, generally, claims, of at- 
tachment and regard. At this, period 
Jos. Lancaster was involved in great pe- 
cuniary difficulties—his debts amounted 
to between 6 and 7,000/.. while his 
eflects were estimated only at about 
3,500/,; and, ifthey had been sold, would 
not probably have realized much more 
than a third of that sum. Upon examina- 
tion into the accounts, it appeared that 
Joseph Laucaster, in his ardour to propae 
gate the system, had entered into pecu- 
niary engagements, which it was im 
sibie for him to fulfil with the subscrip- 
tions he then had. Some time previ- 
ously to this period our vencrable sovee 
yeiga had condescended to give him a 
| personal 
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whole pian was in danger of being ut. 


sond] interview, and was so much 
impressed with thé value of this simple 
and economical plan, and the probable 
benefits which the country and the 
world might derive from it, that he be- 
came an annual subscriber of 100/. per 
annum, and recommended the queen, 
and other branches of the royal family, 
also to become subscribers to a conside- 
rable amount. The prejudices which 
iad been operating against the ioundcr, 
had so far diminished the subscriptions 
in the beginning of the year 1808, that 
they amounted then to little more than 
those of the king and royal family. Jo- 
seph Fox saw that, unless a vigorous 
exertion was immediately made, the 


Schools for Boys, on the British System, have been organized at the fallowing 


Aldborough. 
Alnwick. 
Abergavenny. 
Arundel. 
Borough Road. 
Rath. 
Bermondsey. 
Birmingham. 
Bocking and Brain- 
tree. 
Brecon. 
Bristol. 
Brompton Park. 
Belfast. 
Brighton. 
Bary St. Fdmunds. 
Blandford. 
Bilston. 
Bridgnorth. 
Bradford. 
Boston. 
Blackheath, 
Chatham. 
Chichester. 
Clewer. 
Carlisle. 
Coggeshall. 
Colchester. 
Crickhowell. 
Chelmsford. 
City Road. 
Croydon. 
Cirencester. 
Camberwell. 
Caermarthen. 
Chipping Norton. 
Chester. 
Cork, 
Cambridge. 
Coventry. 
Chalvey. 
Cardiff. 
Charibury. 
Chadleigh. 
Clouance (Cornw.) 
Deptford, 


| 
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terly lost. At this period bat few 
schools upon the system existed in the 
couniry, the public were not aware of 
the value of the plan, and nothing but a 
bold and decisive measure could possi- 
bly save it. Joseph Lancaster’s credi-. 
tors were at that moment harrassing him 
with legal proceedings ; and it was un- 
der these ciscumstances that Joseph 
Fox advanced nearly 2000/. of his own 


property, and made himself res 


ponsible 


for as much more, by bills drawn by 
him, and aecepted by Wm. Corston, as 
were necessary to setile in full with all 


the creditors. 


Places in Great Britain. 


Dundee. 
Darlington. 
Downham. 
Doncaster. 
Dorrington Castle. 
Docking. 
Douglas. 
Debenham. 
Ditchling. 
Dover. 

Dublin. 
Dewsbury. 
Edinburgh. 
Etruria Potteries. 
Eagle-street. 

East Bourne. 
Exeter. 

Ebbnu Vale. 

East Looe. 

Fenny Stratford. 
Falmouth. 

Felton (Shropshire. ) 
Fincham. 
Folkstone. 
Falkland. 
Glasgow. 
Gloucester, 
Godalmin. 
Guernsey. 
Handly Potteries. 
Hitchin. 
Hertford. 
Halsted. 
Hampstead. 
Horseferry Road. 
Horsell. 
Hailsham, 
Harlow. 
Huddersfield. 
Horncastle, 
Hastings. 
Hocklitie, 
Halesworth. 
Hanmanby. 
Homerton. 
Halifax. 

Ipswich, 





Kidderminster. 

Kingsland, 

Luton, 

Leeds. 

Leicester. 

Lynn. 

Launton. 

Lamb’s Buildings. 

Lavenham. 

Leighton Buzzard, 

Lostwithicl. 

Lewes. 

Liverpool. 

Lodden. 

Lanark. 

Liantrissaint. 

Lakefield. 

Low Moor Iron 
Works. 

Llandilo. 

Lianfihangel. 

Liansilin (Shropsh.) 

Lianyblodwell. 

Lancaster, 

Maidstone, 

Manchester. 

Machan. 

Middleton, 

Margate, 

Montrose. 

Minchin Hampton. 

Martin’s,St. (Shrop- 
shire.) 

Mary-le-bone, 

Neath. 

Newcastle - upon - 
Tyne. 

Newbury. 

Newport Pagnell. 

Newport (Isle of 
Wight). 

Nottingham, 

Norwich, 

Needham Market, 

Northampton. 


Newport (Mon- 
mouth), 






)Tyuemouth.. . 


Oswestry. 
Oxford-street. 
Oxford, 
Pettenhall (near 
Wolverhampton). 
Plymouth. 
Plymouth Dock. 
Poole, 
Portsea. 
Portsmouth. 
Peebles (N. B.) 
Peckham. 
Pill. 
Peterhead. 
Reading. 
Ross (Herefordsh.) 
Rochford (Essex.) 
Ryde (Isleof Wight) 
Ramsey (Isle 
Man). 
Seaford. 
Sheffield. 
Southampton. 
Southgate. 
Swansea. 
Sheffield. 
Stirling. 
Swaffham. 
Saltash. 
Shrewsbury. 
Spitalfields. 
Scarborough. 
Sherbourne. 
Staines, . 
Sunderland. 
Shields, North. 
St. Ives. 
St. Giles, 
Seven Dials, 
Selattyn (Shropshy 
Tullamore. 
Tavistock. 
Tyne Iron Works, 
Tewkesbury, 
Tottenham, 
Talgarth. 













Uxbridge 
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‘dee. Wycomb. Woodberough. Whittington. — 
vik. e { Wakefield. Winslow. Wobury (Bedforde 

West-street. Wisbech. Walberton, shire), 
Waterford. Weymonth. | Wooburn (Bucks.) | Worcester. 
Wellington. Woodbridge. Wadebridge, Youghall. 
Whitby. Worthiog. Warrington. Yarmouth, 
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« The Conflagration of Moscow ;” a grand 
Fantasia for the Piano-forte. Composed 
and dedicated to the Russian nation; by 
D. Steibelt.. 58. : 

Yo piece, the title of which 

yauntingly exhibits the horrible 
scene of Moscow in flames— Moscow 
expiring, to repel a warrior whom the 
incendiary of his own city.dreaded to 
meet openly in his own fields, and under 
the favor of his own climate—seems 

to be intended by the camposer, as a 

counterpart to his universally and justly 

admired StoRM; but it is as inferior to 
that composition, as a garden cascade 
to the falls of Niagara; a scenic tempest 
to an African tornado; or as the soul 
of a despot, who Jess feared the ruin or 
destruction of so many thousand of his 
slaves than the sword of his pursuing 
enemy, is inferior to the spirit of the 
hero whom only so cruel a measure 
could baffle. When Mr. Steibelt took 
for his model the sublimity of Nature, 
he was himself sublime; but, in depict- 
ing an unnatural deed, he has deserted 
the force, and stooped from the dignity 
of his genius, been furious without 
grandeur, and repulsive without energy. 


“ Go forth, my Song ;” conclusion to “ The 
Lord of the Isles ;” a Cantata, inscribed 
to Mr. Walter Scott ; by Dr. John Clarke, 
of Cambridge. 2s. 

Dr. Clarke, whose professional lucu- 
brations have so often.claimed and ac- 
quired our warmest acknowledgments, 
has infused much additional feeling and 
mterest into the present pathetic~and 
affecting lines of Mr. Walter Scott. 
The opening recitative is appropriate 
and expressive; and introduces a me- 
lody, the passages of which, if not re- 
markably original, are graceful, consen- 
faneous, and touching. Were we to 
point out the movement, with the beau- 
es of which we are most forcibly im- 
pressed, it would be the latter, in which, 
in more than one instance, the intro- 
duction of the minor third of the original 
key is sweetly dolorous and subduing. 
“The Tivoli Waltz” with Variations for 

the Piano-forte. Co d by T. Latour, 

pianist to the-Prince » -28. 


‘The chief merit of My, Latour in his 


variations to this pleasing little air, is 
the appropriate simplicity with which 
they are characterized. His fancy found 
but a very limited field of action, and 
his judgment has not permitted him te 
transgress the prescribed bounds. So far 
as he could fairly dilate, he has yielded 

1o the suggestions of his genius; and, 

where he could discretely ornament, has 

exercised his taste; but a chaste sym- 
metry has been his ruling object, and 
that object he has attained. 

“The Hero’s Orphan Girls;” @ favorite 
Ballad, sung by Mrs. Ashe, at the London 
and Bath Concerts ; written by Mr. C. F. 
Webb, und composed by Mr. Monro, 1s. 6d. 
In this little ballad, consisting of three 

very well-written verses, there is much 
pathos and justness of character. If we 
say, that it reminds us of Storace’s 
“With Plaintive Song and Dolefut 
Ditty ;” we do not wish to be under- 
stood to charge Mr. Monro with pla- 
giarism., “The Hero’s Orphan Girls,” 
is rather a happy imitation, than a ser- 
vile copy of that interesting morceau ; 
and largely partakes of its impressive 
qualities. 

“¢ Fen Cl’aan dal Vino ;” a favorite Air, from 
Mozart’s Opera of Il Don Giovanni, with 
imitations and « Coda; composed and de- 
dicated to Miss Cipriani ; by P. Cip. HL 
Potter. 4s. 

Evidences of considerable delibera- 
tion and study exhibit themselves in 
this publication. ‘The modulation is, 
perha, s, eccentric, but not licentions; 
and thé recovery of the original key is 
generally managed with a facility de- 
clarative of the composer’s science and 
skill. ‘The adscititious passages, ag 
imitative matter, are, if not of the first 
order, above the character of medio- 
crity, and the Coda has the merit of a 
just assimilation to the body of the 
piece. 

The Berlin Waliz ; composed for the Piano~ 
forte, und dedicated to Lady Elizabeth 
Conyngham ; by J. B. Cramer. 18. 6d. 
The Berlin Waltz is an agreeable 

little production. If we do. not dis- 

cover in it any originality of feature, 
neither do we find any vuigarly -com- 


mou turns of idea. But, if little is 
effected, 
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effected, where much could not be 
looked for, we ought to be satisfied. 
To look for more is, perhaps, rather a 
compliment than an affront to the com- 

’s talents; is expecting from their 
all-sufficiency a recompence for the de- 
fects of the occasion. 


“Sally Wiggins ;” sung by Mr. Mezzia, 
Sadler's Wells Theatre, in the favorite 
Burletta of “ The Boarding-School Miss.” 
Written by C. Dibdin ; composed by John 
Whittaker. 1s. 6d. 

To those whose taste is utterly un- 
formed, or grossly viliated, such a pro- 
duction as the song now before us, will, 
we should imagine, be very acceptable. 
To please such bearers, it possesses 
most ofthe principal requisites. Of the 
writing, it is sufficient to say, that the 
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subject is vulgar, the conceits are low, 

and the expressions broad: of the musie 

—that it observes a due subordination 

to the poetry. 

“ Beauty Smiling through her Tears ;” 
favovile Song, sung by Miss Tunstall, 
at Vauxhall Gardens. Written by Mr, 
John Randall; composed by Mr. J, 
Monro. 18. 6d. 

This song is by no means devoid of 
merit. ‘The opening passage is remark- 
ably pleasing, and the variation of the 
time, at the line ‘‘ Each charming tint 
again appears,” is judicious and effec. 
tive. The general style of the melody 
is, indeed, very superior to the common 
ballads of the day, and presents a pro- 
mise of something still better hereafter 
from the same hand. 
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ACTS PASSED in the 56th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or tn the 
.FOURTH SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
ae 


AP. XCIX. To vest the Elgin 

Collection of ancient Marbles and 
Sculpture in the Trustees of the British 
Museum for the Use of the Public.— 
July 1. 

Treasury to issue 55,0001. to the trustees 
of the British Museum, to be applied in 
the purchase of the Elgin collection of 
marbles. 

Cap. C. © For more effectually se- 
euring the Liberty of the Subject.— 
July 1. 

Judges to issue, in vacation, writs of 
Habeas Corpus returnable immediately, 
im cases Other than for criminal matter, or 
for debt.—Non-obedience to such writ, 
to be a contempt of court, and punishable 
accordingly.—Judges to make writs of 
Habeas Corpus, issued in vacation, re- 
turnable in court in the next term.—Cuurts 
to make writs issued in term, returnable in 
vacation.—Judges to inquire into the 
truth of facts contained in return.—Judze 
to bail on recognizance to appear in term, 
&c.—Court may controvert the truth of 
the return.—Writ may ran into counties 
palatine, cinque ports, and privileged 
places, &c.—Process of contempt may be 
awarded in vacation against persons dis- 
obeying writs of Habeas Corpus in cases 
within Stat. 51 Car. 2. ¢. 2. 

; Cap. CI, For enabling the Officers 
in his Majesty’s Navy, and their Repre- 
sentatives, to draw for und receive their 
Half Pay; and for transferring the 
uly of making certain Payments from 
the Clerks of the Chegue at his Majesty's 
Dock Yards to the Clerks of the Trea- 


gurey of the Navy at the same Yards,—~ 
uly 1. 

Cap. CII. To amend the Act of the 
Fifty-third Year of his present Majesty, 
intituled An Act for the Relief of Insol- 
vent Debtors in England; and to give 
further Powers to the Court appointed by 
the said Act.—July 1. 


_ From and after the passing of this Act, if 
it shall appear to the court established by 
virtue of the said recited Act, upon the ex- 
amivation of any prisoner, or otherwise, 
that such prisoner has acted with gross in- 
Justice towards his or her creditor or cre- 
ditors, either in contracting any debts, or 
entering into any engagements, without 
any fair prospect or probable means of 
paying such debts, or fulfilling such en- 
gagements, or by squandering or otherwise 
improperly disposing of his or her monies, 
effects, or other property, which he or she 
might have applied in paying such debts or 
fulfilling such engagements, either wholly 
or in part, such prisoner shall not be eu- 
titled to his or her discharge by virtue of 
the said recited act, unless the whole of the 
creditors of such prisoner shall consent to 
his or her discharge, or such prisoner shall. 
have been confined within the walls of any 
prison for the space of five years, to be 
computed from the time when such pri- 
soner shall have applied for his or her dis- 
charge, 

In every notice directed to be given by 
the said recited Act, by any prisoner, to 
his or her creditor or creditors, such pri- 
soner shall declare that he or she is ready 
and willing to submit ve be fully examiued 
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touching the justice of his or her conduct 
to his or her creditor or creditors, — 

It shall not be lawful for the said court 
to order that any prisoner shall be ex- 
amined at any session of the peace for the 
counties of Middlesex or Surrey, or for the 
cities or liberties of London and West- 
minster, or by any one or more justice or 
justices of the peace, out of session, for 
‘any county, riding, division or place what- 
suever. , eis 

The court established by virtue of the 
caid recited Aét, and the courts of Quarter 
Sessions, shall examine cach and every pri- 
soner tonching the justice of his or her 
eonduct towards his or her creditor or 
creditors. 

The courts of Quarter Sessions for any 
county, riding, division or piace, at which 
any prisoner shall be exammed, shall de- 
elare in open court whether such prisoner 
has acted with gross injustice towards his 
ov her creditor or creditors, or not, aml 
shatlalso certify their determination thereon 
to the court established by virtue of the 
said recited Act. : 

No prisoner hereafter shall be entitled 
to be examined ander the provisions of the 
said recited Act at any Quarter Sessions,ex- 
cept at such Quarter Sessions for sach 
county, division, riding or place, and at 
sach time whereof he shall have given no- 
tice to each and every of his or her credi- 
ters; and no prisoner who shall not appear 
to be examined pursuant to sach notice 
sliall be brought up before any court to be 
examined without having given the like no- 
tice at least six months previous to the 
time at which he or she shall appear ip 
erder to beexamined. , ! 
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Nothing in this Act contained shall ex- 
tend to repeal or alter any of the powers 
or provisions of the said recited Act, or of 
another Act passed in the fifty-fourth year 

‘of his Majesty’s reign, intituled, “*An Aet 
to amend an Act of the fifty-third year of 
his Majesty’s reign, for the relief of insol- 
vent debtors in England, farther than any 
of the powers or provisions in the said Acts 
are hereby expressly repealed or altered 
respectively. | 

Cap. CII. For further securing the 
Duties on Paper and Pasteboard ;. and 

Jor repealing the Countervailing Dut 
upon Pastcboard imported from Ireland, 
and the Drawback upon Pasteboard ex- 
ported ; and granting ether Countervailing. 
Duties and. Drawbacks in lieu thereof.— 
July L. , 

Cap. CLV. For the making more ef- 
fectual Provision for the Prevention of 
Smuggling, and rewarding Officers and 
Persons making Seizures and capturing 
Smuggling Vessels; for licensing Lug- 
gers employed in the North Sea xt / ; 
and obliging Exporters of Exciseable 
Goods on Drawback to give Notice of 
Shipment.—July 1. 

Cap. CV. To amend and continue, 
until the Eud of the next Session of Par- 
liament, an Act of the Fifty-fourth Year 
of his present Majesty, for regulating the 
Lirade in Spirits between Great Britain 
and Ireland reciprocally ; and to grant 
and allow new countervailing Duties and 
Drawbacks on Spirits imported and ex- 
ported between singe and Scotland and 
Lrelanud respectively.—July 1. 
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& NEW printing press, or printing 
engine, bas recenthy excited thie 
attention of the typographical world. 
it is wrought by the power of steam, 
and, with the aid of-two or-three -beys, 
perfects nearly a thousand sheets: per 
hour. A common press, worked by 
two men, takes off but two hundred and 
fifty impressions on one side, And re- 
quires eight hours to perfect a thousand 
sheets. Henee, three boys in one hour, 
at a cost of six-pence, are enabled, by 
this new’ application: of ‘the power of 
steam, to perform the labour of two meni 
for eight hours, at a cost of eight -shil- 
fings. Such are the present capabilities 
Ol this engine; but, as there is no limit to 
ils required powers, and the size of the 
form is no obstacle to its pertcet per- 
formance, it is proposed. to take impres- 
SlontHLY Mac. No, 294, 
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sions on double-demy, in which case 
three boys, at sia-pence, will; in one- 
hour, perform the labour of thirty-two 
men at sixteen shillings! This engine 
is now at work at a printing-oflice near 


‘ Fileet-street; and. another on. a similar, 


but less perfect, construction, has. for 
some time: past. been.employed.on a 
Morning, Newspaper. In, its general 
analogy, this press is net .unlike the 
roiling-press of copper-plate printers. 
The forms, being fixed onthe carriage, 
are drawn under a: cylinder, on which 
the sheet being Jaid, and the ink distri- 
buted by an arrangement of rellers, the 
impression’ is taken on one side. _The 
sheet is then conveyed off by bands to a 
second cylinder, around which it is car- 
ried ,on the second form, and the re, 
iteration is produced in perfect register 
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without the aid of points. All the ma- 
nual labour is performed by a boy who 
lays the paper on the first cylinder, by 
one who takes itoff from the second cylin- 
der, and by a third who lays the sheets 
evenly on the bank. Asa further instance 
of ecovomy inthe materials, we may men- 
tion, that the waste steam from the cop- 
peris intended to be carried intubes round 
the entire suite of offices, with a view to 
warm them. Of the ingenuity displayed 
in the mechanism, and of the ultimate 
success of this apparatus, there can be 
little doubt ; but whether there is reason 
to rejoice in the invention of any ma- 
chinery, which, in the present state of 
tlie country diminishes the call for ma- 
nual labour, may be seriously doubted ; 
particularly as political economists have 
not yet agreed that workmen, who in 
consequence become destitute, ought 
to be provided for till they can quality 
themselves for new employments. — It 
is granted, that every invention by which 
the powers of nature can be made to 
supersede manual labour, is a benefit 
to the community, because it either 
renders less human labour necessary, 
confers the same bencfits with more 
leisure, or with the same manual labour 
augments the stock of the community. 
But, as a general benefit ought not to 
be sought at the expense of individuals 
without an indemnity from the common 
stock; and as, in the case before us, 
books will be rendered cheaper, or the 
mauufacturer enriched at the cost of 
several thousand industrious artizdns ; 
it-is evident, that the public ought to 
restore to them the savings which result 
from their present loss, or a tax on the 
machine ought to raise a fund sufficient 
to indemnify them during a period go- 
verned by the circumstances of their 
condition, It is true, that printers su- 
perseded scriveners, who, by this inven- 
tion, were ruined; but it is not the less 
true that scriveners ought to have been 
reimbursed, either from a fund of the 
ublic who were enabled to purchase 
ks at less cost than manuscripts, or 
from a fund growing out of a tax on the 
first printers who were enabled to mul- 
tiply manuscripts at less cost than the 
ruined scrivencrs. To what extent, or 
during what time, or in what practical 
form such provision may be made, we 
dlo not affect to determine ; but nothing 
can be more obligatory on just and 
benevolent systems of legislation, than 
to provide, that all private injuries, suf 
fered for the puble bere it, should re. 
evive fibeyal recomperc: from those 
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who are benefited. We wish success 
to this new printing engine, if it render 
books cheaper ; but, at the same time 
the numerous body of pressmen merit 
some indemnity, or they must, of ne. 
cessity, add to that number of paupers, 
who, in many trades, are now suficring 
from the same alledged general bencfits, 
and from the same cruel neglect, in our 
legislxtors and economists, of their indj- 
vidual wrongs. 

Mr. Proressor BRANDE announces 
an important work, which is  cal- 
culated to embody and arrange many 
scattered and desultory theories, under 
the title of, Outlines of Geology, being 
the substance of a course of jectures de- 
livered in the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. 

Dr. Irvine has in the press, an en- 
larged edition of the Memoirs of Bucha- 
nan. It will be embellished with a 
portrait, engraved by an eminent artist ; 
and the appendix will contain a consi- 
derabie number of original papers. 

A System of Mechanical Philosophy, 
by the late JoHN Roeitson, LL.D. pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity, and sceretary to the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, with notes and il- 
lustrations, comprising the most recent 
discoveries in the pbysieal sciences, hy 
Dr. BRewsTER, are printing, in four vor 
lumes, with numerous plates. 

A Journey through Asia Minor, Ar- 
menia, and Koordistan, in the years 
1813 and 1814, with remarks on the 
marches of Alexander, and the retreat 
of the Ten Thousand, is preparing by 
JoHN MACDONALD KENNEIR. 

The third, and concluding, volume of 
the very elaborate mineral, agricultural, 
and statistical Report to the Board of 
Agriculture on Derbyshire (which com- 
pletes the entire set of the English 
County Reports), on which Ms. Farey, 
sen. has long been engaged, was com- 
pleted at press in June last, but still 
waits, it is said, some arrangements bee 
tween the Board and their publisher, 
before it is advertised for sale, a delay 
of which the purchasers of the twa 
former volumes, and others, have cause 
to complain. 

Mr. Jos. Luckcock, of Birmingham, 
has in the press, four Philosophical Es- 
says:-—1. On the Theory of the ‘Tides; 
2. On the Tigure of the Earth; 3. On 
the Atomical Philosopliy; and 4, On 
the Moon’s Orbit: illustrated with en: 
gravings. It will appear in February, 
in one thin volume, quarto. 


Mr, Wrire, author of “the System. 
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of Farriery,” is about to publish, a Com- 
pendions Dictionary of the Veterinary 
Art, containing an explanation of -the 
terms used by writers on veterinary me- 
dicine and farriery; with a concise de- 
scription of the diseases of horses, and 
other domestic animals, as well as of 
ibe medicines, operations, &c. proper 
fur their diseases, 

Drs. Merriman and Ley will recom- 
mence their lectures on the Theory and 
Practice of Midwifery, and the Diseases 
of Women and Children, at Middlesex 
Hospital, on Monday, l'eb. 17. 

Mr. C. PHILLIS is revising the whole 
of his eloquent speeches for collected 

ublication. 

Mr. Hazvitt’s Round Table will ap- 
pear ina few days; as will Mr. P’Lax- 
min’s Compositions in Outline from 
Liesiod. 

In consequence of the repeal of a 
clause in av old Stamp Act, which im- 
posed a duty on all works of one sheet 
and under, and which duty produced no 
revenue, a numerous tribe of weekly 
publications of a single sheet have re- 
cently issued from the press. Already 
we count nearly a score, and some of 
them have au extensive circulation, par- 
ticularly Cobbett’s cheap Register ; in- 
deed we calculate that 150 reams of 
printing paper are thus consumed every 
week, yielding an addition to the reve- 
nuc of 40/. or 20002. per annum. A li- 
tigions attempt has been made to stop 
their circulation, under the Hlawker’s 
Licence Act; but, as the sale can be as 
eXtensively effected by small shop- 
keepers as by hawkers, no purpose 
scems to be answered by such informa- 
tion, except the gratification of the ma- 
lice or cupidity of the parties. For 
ourselves, we rejoice in the multitude of 
meaus hy which the public are enlighten- 
ed; and, as far as regards our own inte- 
rests, we have always found that new 
works increase the number of our pur- 
chasers, for reading serves as a never- 
failing stimulus to the literary appetite. 

The Copious Greek Grammar of Au- 
gustus Matthia, having been translated 
hito English from the German, by the 
late Rev. E. V. Bromriecp, M.A, is 
printing at the Cambridge University 
press, and will form two volumes. 

The Rev. Dr. Agauzit has circulated 
asmall Tract on the expediency of pub- 
lishing only improved Versions of the 
Bible for the Continent. He states 
that, since the translation of the Bible 
from the original texts, published at 
Geneva in 1588, it appears, from the 
report of the pastors and professors of 
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that city, that the same translation has 
been many times corrected and pub- 
lished in many places, by different Edi- 
tors. But that, notwithstanding the 


continual changes of the French lan- 
guage — notwithstanding the improve- 
ments in Biblical criticism—notwith- 
standing the progress of all the sciences 
necessary for understanding the origi- 
nals, and the versions of them in mo- 
dern languages, during the two last 
centuries, no new French translation 
of the Scriptures from the original texts, 
was made, till that published by the 
pastors and professors of Geneva in 
1805. ‘This last translation has cer- 
tainly a very great superiority over the 
old ones, for accuracy, fidelity, and a 
pure, clear, and easy style. It is on all 
points much more correct, and suited 
to the age we live in. The pastors and 
professors of Geneva bestowed more 
than eighty years of application upon 
this work. They have not said in their 
Preface, that their new translation is 
faultless. ‘They agree that further im- 
provement may be made in biblical 
criticism, And T am happy, (says Dr. 
Abauzit,) in proof of this modest and 
Christian disposition, to produce here 
the following note, which I received in 
1815, from J. Fr. de Roches, pastor and 
professor of divinity and oriental Jan- 
ruages, one of the Editors of the Geneva 
Bible. “ Parmi une multitude d’exem- 
ples,” says he, “que je pourrois citer 
des corrections dont notre derniére ver- 
sion de la Bible seroit susceptible, je me 
bornerai aux suivans, speciminis gratia.’» 
Geneva Bible, 18035. Intended Corrections. 

Gen.i.1. Ancom- Dans Plorigine, les 
mencement Dieu Cieux & Ja'Terre sor- 
créa les Cieux & la tirent achevés des 
Terre. %. La Terre mains de Dien. 2. La 
étoit informe & nue; Terre fut dans la suite 
eétoitun abimecou- bouleversée; les té- 
vert de ténébres, & nébres couvroient ce 
Dieu fit sonffler un eahos, lorsque action 
vent qui agita la de Dieu se déploya 
surface des eaux. sur la surface des 
5. Dieu dit, que la eaux. 3, Dieu dit: 
lumiére soit, & Jalu- “ Lumiére, sois!” & 
mieére fut, Ja lumiére fut. 

Gen. ii. 17. Mais «ccccecesccccecene 
pour arbre de la -+++cccereee + eee 
science du bien & ersesecvesaccseece 
du mal, NE MANGE seeererressecereses 
point de son fruit, Si quelque jour ib 
car le jour que tu tarrive d’en manger, 
en auras mangé, tu tu mourras certaine- 
seras punide mort. ment, 

Gen. iv. 3. Au Sur la fin de année, 
bout de quelque eetsoeeseesserdene 
tems, Cain fit BQ cececcsccsiccrssecse 


PEternel une oblations > «sessseeccereees 


des fruits de la terre. eee eeeeeesertesed 
| tim 
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Gen, iv. 7. Si tu 
fais le bien, u’en se- 
ras-tu pas récom- 

mnsé ? 
sr et iv. 15. Telle fut l’assu- 
L’Eternal mit uve rance que Dieu donna 
marque sur Cain, a Cain qwil ne ren- 
pour empécher que contreroit personne 
ceux qui le trouve- qui attenlat a sa vie. 
roient,ne le tuassent. 

“Gen. iv. 17. La Cain eut de sa 
femme de Cain étant femme Henok; il don- 
devenue enceinte, na le nom de ce fils 
mit au monde He. a une ville qu'il batit. 
noc, & Cain batit 
une ville, qu'il ap- 
pela Henoc, du nom 
de son fils. 

In a few days will be published, the 
second part of John Bull’s Bible, or 
Memoirs of the Stewardship and 
Stewards of John Bull’s Manor of Great 
Albion, from the earliest times to the 

esent. In this second part the. me- 
moirs of the Albion stewardship and 
Bull family are brought down to the pre- 
sent awfully impending vrisis; aud the 
course and causes which have led to 
that miserable crisis are pointed out. 

A collection of Fairy Tales is about 
to be published by ‘Tasart, of the Ju- 
venile Library in Pieeadilly, 

The Asiatic Society have published 
an account in their twellth volume of 
the height of the Himataya Mouwn- 
TAINS, hitherto imaccessible to Euro- 
peans. ‘These mountains have, how- 
ever, been long believed, in India, to 
surpass in height all other mountains on 
the earth. The Himalaya chain is vi- 
sible from Patna, on the southern banks 
of the Ganges, as a continued well- 
defined line of white cliffs, extending 
through more than two points of the 
compass, at a distanee of about sixty 
leagues, while, at an equal distance, 
Chimboraco, the highest of the Andes, 
is scen as a single point, the rest ef the 
Cordilleta being invisible. It appears, 
from Captain Turner’s aecount, that 
the Peak of Chamalasi, near which he 
passed, alter crossing the frontier of 
Thibet, is the same mountain whieh is 
secn from various stations in Bengal, 
the most remote of which is not less than 
232 nglish miles distant. This, in 
the mean staie ef the atmosphere, re- 
quires an clevation of 28,000 feet. The 


Si tu fais le bien, ne 
marcheras-tu pas la 
téte levée ¢ 


President himself observed the usual 
altitude of a peak of the HimAlavya to 
be 1° 1’, as viewed from a station in 
Bengal, distant, not less than 150 En- 
glish miles, which, after a due allowance 
for tersestrial refraction, would give a 
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height of not less than 26,000 feet, Ac. 
cording to the mean of several observa. 
tions of a peak, taken by Liewt.-Col, 
Colebrooke, its height, above the level 
of the plains of Rohilkhand, is 22,29} 
feet, or about 22,800 feet above the level 
of the sea. According to the obser. 
vations communicated to the President, 
Mount Dhaibun, is 20,140 above Cat’h. 
mandu, which is itsélf more than 4500 
above the level of the sea; and another 
exceeds the elevation of the same sta- 
tion, by 17,819 feet—another by 20,025 
—another by 18,662 feet. All these are 
visible from Patna, the nearest being 
nearly 170 English miles distant, and 
the farthest about 226 miles. ‘The Dha- 
walagiri, or white mountain, supposed 
to be situated near the souree of the 
Glandac River, was found, by obser- 
vations of bearings, taken by Mr. Webb, 
from four points, and of altitudes from 
three, to be (allowing } for’ refraction,) 
26,784 feet; and, allowing =4,, 27,551. 
Supposing the errors arising from re- 
fraction, and those from obsérvation, to 
be the highest possible, and ‘both in 
excess, the President calculates that its 
height, abeve the plains of Gorakhpur, 
cannot fall short of 26,462 feet, or 
26,862 above the level of the sea. ‘The 
following measurements are’ given by 


the writer as near approaches to the 
truth:— | 


, Eng. Ft. 
DuHAWwaraAcirt or Dhélagir—on a 


mean of two nearest observations 26,462 


On a mean of three observations 27,677 

Above the sea . ‘ , 26,862 
Yamunavatari, or Jamautri, above 

the sea ° : M ° 25,500 
A mountain, supposed to be Dhai- 

bun, above the sea . ‘ 24,740 


A mountain not named, observed 
from Pilibhit and Jévhptr, above 
the sea ° 


; ‘ " ° 22,768 
A mountain not named, above the 


valley of Népal, 4600 feet 
higher than the sea r s 20,025 
Above thesea . ‘ 24,625 


Another near it, above the valley of 
Népal ° 


Cabrera: 
Above the sea . ne 25,262 
A third in its vicinity, above the , 
valley of Népal ; ; 18,452 
Above thesea . " =, §° $3,052 


A new translation is printing of the 
Frogs of Aristophanes, with ‘notes aud. 
marginal explanations. 

A desideratum in our system of edu- 
cation, viz. an easy practical introduc- 
tion to Englistr composition, and to the 
tasteful reading of poetry, will soon is- 
suc from the press, under the title of, 
‘* sop Modernised and Moralised, ina 

series * 
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series of instructive tales, calculated as” 
reading lessons for youth, and followed 
py skeletons of the several tales, with 
Jeading questions and hints, constitu- 
ting a simple and easy introduction to 
the practice of English composition ; be-’ 
sides an appendix of “ Poetic Readings,”’ 
with ioterlinear marks to every verse, 
poiuting out the proper acccntuation 
and pauses. 

A second edition of Mr. Encewortn’s 
work on Roads and Carriages, with ad- 
ditions, is in the press. 

- Ina few days will be published, a Re- 
ply toa Letter from @ Rector to his Cu- 
rite, on the Subject of the Bible So- 
ciety, by a Deacon of the Church of 
England. 

' Shortly will be published, Observa- 
tions on the proper Period of Amputa- 
ting in Gun-shot Wounds, accompanied 
by official reports of the surgeons em- 
ployed in the national ships during the 
late attack on Algiers, by A. CopLAND 
Hurtcuison, late surgeon to the royal 
Naval Hospital at Deal, &e. 

An historical account is in the press of 
the Rise and Progress of the Bengal’ 
Native Infantry, from its first formation. 

The Rey. Dr. Symmons’ translation 
of the Znecid of Virgil is nearly ready 
for publication. 

Mr. W. Beck is preparing a small 
work on education, entitled, Don’t De- 
spair. | 

A work will be published in a few’ 
days under the title of “ the Antidote to 
Distress ;” containing observations and 
stiggzestions calculated to promote the 
employment of the poor, the improve- 
ment of trade, atid other public and pri- 
vafe advantages ; by Farmcr Meanwell. 

'A physician, who has for two years 
made experiments in his kitehen, with 
the view of composing a culinary code 
for rational epicures, has nearly -com- 
pleted, and will speedily publish, “ Api- 
¢ius Redivivus, or the Cook’s Oraele.” 

Capt. Beaurort’s Description of the 
Remains of Antiquity on the Coasts of 
Asia Minor, will speedily appear. 

A Progressive French Grammar, for 
Preparatory Schools and’Beginners, on 
a plan entirely new, is in the press. 

‘In a short time will be published, | 
Placide, a translation of Madame Genlis’ 
interesting work, “ Les Battuecas,” by 
Mr. Jamieson. — 

_ Mr. Cuarntes Mixts has in the press, | 
in one velume, octavo,-an History of | 
Muhammedanism, ora View of the Re- 
ligions, Political; and Literary Annals of 
the Disciples of the Arabian Prophet. 
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No work of the kind ‘has ‘hitherto ap- 
peared, 9a Laake 

' A complete Course of Instruction on 
the Eleménts of Portification, originally 
intended for the use ‘of the'reyal engi- 
neer. department, will speedily be pub- 
lished, by Lieut.-Col@. WW. Pasrey. 

~ Mr. Nichors hias nearly compicted 
two volumes of Tiustrations of Litera- 
ture, consisting of memoirs’ and letters 
of emiuent persons wlio floutisted in the 
eighteenth century, intendéd as a Sequel 
to the Literary Anecdotes; and a third 
quarto volume*of the Biographical Mc- 
moirs of Hogarth, with illustrative 
essays, cud fifty plates, 

Mr. W. PLeeEs, many years resident 
in Jersey, will soon publish an Account 
of that Island, with a map and other 
engravings. , Se eae 

‘The Miscellaneous Works of Cuaries 
Burcer,.esy. of Lincoln's Inn, are priut- 
ing in five octavo volumes,” * 

Mr. ACKERMANN ‘is printing, in an / 
imperial quarto volume, a Serics of 
Costumes of the Netherlands, with dee 
scriptions in French and’ Eaglish. 

RicHARD PRESTON, esq. has in the 
press, a ‘I'rcatise of Estates; also an 
edition of Sheppard’s Precedent of Pre- 
cedeuts, and Sheppard’s Touchstone of 
Common Assurances, with notes. 

An Inquiry into the Effects of Spiri- 
tuous Liquors upon the physical and 
moral Lacultics of Man, and their in- 
fluence upon the happiness of society, - 
will soon appear. “, 

The Rev. F. A. Cox will soon pub- 
lish a work'on Vemale Scripture Big- 
graphy; with an essay, showing what 
Christianity bas done for women. 

The wire-gauze’ safe-lamp has now 
been (says Mr. BRANDe,) in general use 
in almost all the northern mines infested 
with fire-danip, for cight months, without 
asingle failure. SirH. Davy has latcly 
had some lamps made of thick twilled 
iron gauze, which contains sixteen wires 
in warp, and about thirty in weft. A 
single lamp coustriicted of it never be- 


* came red-hot in the most explosive at- 


mosplicres. | Where a very sttong light 
is oun’ in collieries,” a-large: wick 
may be used, and the cylinder be from 
2'to 2.5 iuches in diameter. * ” 

‘ ' GERMANY. 

‘Ttappearsby a work of M.Wahlenbure 
that'tlic plains of Hungary and ‘TransyI- 
vabia are the most ¢xtensive in Europe, 
and that the mean height of the water 


‘of the Danube, ‘near Vietna; is only ’ 


135. metres (442,5 feet) above the level * 
of the sca. “From Vicnna ‘to -Presburg, 
the 
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sition of the pupil; but we perceive 
by the details, that the author knows 
that all true serpents are deprived 
of eye-lids—acharacteristic which par. 
ticularly distinguishes this class from 


the river las an jnclination of about 35.4 
metres, (116 feet,) and from Presburg 
tu Pesth 30.9 metres (103 fect,) and that 
the comparative heights of Ratisbon, 
Lintz, Vienna, Presburg, Raab, and 
Pesth, are 359 metres ; 224 m. ; 134 in. ; 
117 m.; 82m.; 70m. The mean cele- 
vation of the immense plains of Hun- 
gary, distant 100 leagues irom the coasts, 
is 68 metres ; (225 feet) that is 468 metres 
less than the plains of Bavaria, the rivers 
of which flow likewise towards the 
Danube. ; 

A new general enumeration of vege- 
tables is announced as nearly ready for 
the press, under the title of “ Editio 
nova Systematis Vegetabilium Linnzi,” 
by Drs. Roemer, of Zurich; and Schultes, 
et Landshuth, in Bavaria. ‘The whole 
will be brought within the compass of 
five bulky octavos. 

FRANCE. 

Report in a memoir of M. Mareau 
bE Jonnes, intituled “ Monographie du 
"rigonocéphale des Autilles ou Grande 
Vipere fer de Lance de la Martinique.” 
—The serpent, whose habits and nature 
M. Jonnes has observed with so much 
courage, and described with so much 
care, isa large viper, whose bite is of 
the most dangerous kind. M. de Jonnes 
announces, that he has been able to ex- 
amine several hundreds of this species, 
ef which some were nearly eight tect 
loug. He assures us, that these ser- 
pents are solely confined to the island 
of Martinique, St. Lucie, and Becouia ; 
lie believes they have never been seen 
en the Continent of America, Amongst 
the newest and most interesting facts, 
contained in this memoir, we have 
thought it our duty to submit to you 
the following:—Several authors had 
observed the two orifices of the uostrils ; 
and ‘T'yson, so far back as 1683, had 
described them with care. But lately, 
one of these orifices, that nearest the 
eye, had been regarded as an exterior 
auricular organ, analogous to that of 
some Sauriens, asthe ophesaure. M. de 
Sonnes confirms, by his observations, 
the most exact idea given of them by 
‘Tyson, It is known that the species 
of vertebral animals, which see better 
by night than by day, or that cannot 
bear a strong light, present, in general, 
a vertical pupil, as is observed in cats, 
owls, and toads. M. de Jonnes has 
vbserved the same disposition in the 
iris of the Trigunocephale, which he 
describes; but, little conversant with 
auatomical terms, he ascribes to a 


winkhwg eye-lid this peculiar dispo- 
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that of the Sauriens. ‘The serpents, 
whose agility is very remarkable, hayea 
manner of darting, which M. Jomnes 
carefully describes ; they roll the body in 
four circles, one upon another, whose 
circumvolutions incline all at once at the 
will of the animal, which throws the whole 
mass forward five or six feet. Ano. 
ther fact, pointed out by M. Jonnes, is, 
that the Trigonucephale can, in the man- 
ner of the crested serpents, raise it- 
self vertically on its tail, and thus 
attain the height of a man; he was 
on two occasions witness of this action, 
and he traces the details. He assures 
us also, that, by means of large scales, 
laid over each other, with which the 
belly is covered, this serpent, like the 
adder, cap climb trees, and creep along 
the branches, in order to reach the 
bird’s nests, whose young he devours, 
and in which be has often been found 
cuiled up. M. de Jonnes describes the 
symptoms which generally precede 
the death of individuals bitten by this 
serpent ; he points out the various seme- 
dies used by the negroes; but he re- 
marks, in terminating his Memoir, that 
the most efficacious means are those 
employed in Europe to oppose the de- 
velopment of the hydrophobia, viz. the 
actual cautery, or the excision of the 
part bitten as soon as possible. M. de 
JONNES, is preparing for the .press, an 
extensive work on the Island of Guada- 
loupe, under the title of, Statistics of 
Guadaloupe ; the first chapters are al- 
ready composed—they contain exten- 
sive details, and, in general, inedited, on 
the physical geography of this colony, 
its population, and productions. ‘They 
are accompanied with geodesic and sta- 
listic tables, which shew the progress of 
culture and industry, as well as the in- 
fluence of events, on the increase and di- 
mminution of the population. 
UNITED STATES. 

The society established in Massachu- 
scts to discourage war, having solicited 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Quincy Adams to 
become members, they declined; the 
former, on the plea that age and its ef- 
fects on body and mind had weaned his 
attention from public subjects, he says— 
“Great Britain, before the war, took 
from America near 1000 vessels; and 
during the war America took from 
Great Britain 1400; before the war, 

Great 
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Great Britain seized 6000 American 
citizens, and America in the war killed 
more than 6000 British subjects, and 
caused Great Britain to expend such a 
sum as amounted to 4 or 5000 guineas a 
head for every slave she made. She 
might have purchased the vessels she 
took for less than the value of those she 
Jost, and have used the 6000 of her men 
killed for the purposes to which she ap- 
plied ours; have saved the 4 to 5000 gui- 


neas a head, and obtained a character of 


justice, which is as valuable to a nation 
as to an individual. ‘These considera- 
tions(continues Mr. Jefferson), therefore, 
leave Great Britain without inducement 
to plunder property, and to take men in 
future on such dear terms.”-——Mr, Adams 
in his reply, says, that “‘expericnce has 
convineed him, that wars are necessary, 
aud as inevitable in their system as bur- 
ricanes, earthquakes, and volcanoes.” 
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Mr. Adams concludes as follows—“ Our 
beloved country is surrounded by ene- 
mies of the most dangerous, because the 
most powerful and most unprincipled 
character. Collisions of national in- 
terest, of commercial and manufacturing 
rivalrics, are multiplying arownd us, 
Instead of discouraging a martial spirit, 
in my opinion it ought to be excited, 
We have not cnough of it to defend us 
by sea orland. Universal and perpetual 
peace appears to me, no more nor less 
than everlasting passive obedience and 
non-resistance. ‘The human flock would 
soon he fleeced and butchered by one or 
few.” This answer is, however, evasive, 
for wars in pure self-defence are not ob- 
jected to, only those of an aggressive cr 
equivocal character; and it is the spirit 
of peace, in opposition to the spirit of 
war, Which it is proposed to forster by 
means of such societies. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN JANUARY, 


With an HisToRICAL and CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
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Unpver Biography, this month’s list pre- 
sents The Lives of the more Eminent of the 
Fathers of the first Three Centuries, 
by the Rev. Ropert Cox. It is rather 
illustrative of character than recordant 
of fact, and is well caleulated to give a 
correct general idea of the writings of 
those Christian leaders, and of the pe- 
riods in which they flourished—a kind 
ef knowledge which is by no means 
abundant, 

The same remark is applicable to po- 
litical discussion this month as was 
made the last ; people sinking under ex- 
perience are little disposed to canvas 
opinion or theory. The only political 
publication of moment, is the first num- 
ber of a journal, entitled, The Corres- 
pondent, conducted by Dr. Stopvarr, 
Its avowed object is fo soffen national 
animosity, and render English and 
French intellect better acquainted ; but 
it is to be apprehended, that neither 
English nor French mind will consider 
itself adequately represented by the 
disciples of BURKE and MALESHERBES, 
he form of letters from known parti- 
Sans 1s also injudicious; and, should this 
literary commerce continue, the plan 
must be radically modified, The present 
number is distinguished by an introduc- 
tion indicative of the principles of “ the 
Correspondents,” which are in the highest 
fone of divine right. In the opinion of 
these persons, the state of theworld is now 
wndone, and the only way to rectify it is 


to sct the clock of time back again, and. 
restore legitimacy, if possible, to all the 
rights it assumed before the revolution 
of 1688. ‘To leave the prospectus, and 
hasten to the communications them- 
selves—The first, on the agricultural and 
mercantile distresses, allows that the 
commercial engine has been over- 
wrought, but considers gain as the ultie 
mate result: this may well be the case, 
under a theory which pronounces the 
national debt to be capital. ‘The pre- 
sent siagnation is attributed to indivi- 
dual, rather than to national, imprn- 
dence. On the other contents of this 
number it is scarcely necessary to di- 
late: there is a tedious account of John 
Wesley, by Mr. Southey ; and a whim- 
sical, if not wicked, defence of the po- 
licy of Ferdinand VII. by somebody 
else. On the French side there is one 
tolerable paper on mendicity; but all 
the rest are rather explanations and de~ 
fences of the party denominated ultra- 
royalist, but who demur to the name. 
To.sum up briefly—‘ the Correspondent’ 
is erected gn {oo narrow a pedestal: its 
base must widen, or it will scarcely 
stand. 

Under the head Political Economy 
there is little to notice, but two several 
publications on the necessity of easing 
the duties on salt, in reference to the 
fisheries, and the food and employment 
of the poor. A repeal of duties must 
now sonnd most unpleasing to as 
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rial ears, but the crics of famine are still 
spore ominous: there is bet one argu- 
ment for the duty of salt in its present 
extent—neeessity ; in any other point of 
view, toa greut proportion of the coast 
juhabitants of Great Britain, it is like 
sealing up the produce of the ocean,—A 
little pamphict lias also appeared against 
Gas: it bas.but one argument, tuat gas 
withit houses is injurious to health, a 
fact which it endeavours to prove che- 
mically, It would © possibly deserve 
more attention if our recolleetion did 
pot carry us to analogous pampliets, 
which, with reference to the cow-pox, 
alarined us on the-subject of ox-cheeks 
and cows’-homs. 

Under the head Fravels, a very m- 
forming production has appeared in 
Mr. Mircuete’s Tour through Belgian, 
Holiend, along the Rhine, and through 
the North of L'rance, in the summer of 
Isl6. ‘Phis gentleman allects no kind 
of profundity ; bat, possessing as he does 
tie art of elear and unencumbered de- 
scription, he eonveys more to the mind 
by far thaa the pretending scribes, who 
elond faet with remark, until they ob- 
seure it. “Mr. Mitchell speaks highly of 
the character and moderation of the reign- 
ing Orange family; but his explanation of 
the Dutch Chambers shews that the re- 

rescHtative system is a mere shadow in 
loilaud: the taxation too, though not 
heayt,is most inquisitorial;—foriustance, 
no trade can be carried on without a 
patebt, which is paid for according to 
ie pfesutned profits of the tradesman; 
which, as in the instance of our Income- 
tax, is estimated by a commissioner 
or collector. "This tourist’s account of 
the dissatisfaction of the Belgians, and 
their evident wish to remain a part of 
}rauee, is very portentous as to the fu- 
ture. France has at present sealed u 
her frontier to them in the way of trade, 
whielt “ distresses then) exceedingly — 
their most profitable interchange of com- 
modity haviiig-always been with that 
country. On fighter subjects this vo- 
lame is also extcerfingly amusing. 

Lu Poctry, may be‘noticed avery pro- 
mising small volujne hy Mr. NEELE: it 
is entitled, Odes and ether Poems. The 
anthor is avowedly acdisciple oY Collitis, 
and worthy to be so, though attempts in 
the hue of pure abstraction are more 
than commonly critical, tor, if not very 
good, ihey are unbearable, and but few 
are priviieged to visit the world of sha- 
dows. Mr. Neele says that his is a 
bold aitempt, but, like a man of true 
ges, lic dechues cither apology or 
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claim to indulgenée. The world, he very 
justly observes, neither attends to the one 
or the ether ; arid it is certain that, in res 
ference to works of imagimation,the world 
acts exactly as it ought to do.- My, 
Necle is young, and, thotgh this -is 
his first. performance, few first perfor 
mances are so promising. An Ode té 
Despair is peculiarly flue ; the same may 
be observed of ohe. to Time. An Ade 
dress to Allegory is also very bland, 
beautiful, and ingenious. In the mean 
time, this young and very promising 
poet must be informed of the positive 
opinion of most critics, that the walk he 
has chosen is more bounded than he 
imagines, and that the bard who excels 
init can scldom fill volumes without 
having recourse to human hopes, fears, 
and afections. . 

A well-written novel, by Miss Porter; 
has made its appearance, called, thé 
Pastor's Fire-side. UWistobe feared it will 
disappoint, because most novels i sup- 
port of political. principles do so. The 
hero, at least ‘tlie’ political one, is the 
Duke of W harton—the ‘ statesman, tid- 
dier, and buffoon,’ of Pepe; a ba 
choiee, for he was profligate, and by no 
means honourable ; but this is a trifle ‘in 
a friend to the Stuarts, forthe preux che- 
valiers, Whether of England_or France, 
will by no means stand on record as 
eminent moralists, 

The third volume of Village Conversa- 
tions, by Mrs. Renov, has just been 
published; it is’ an attempt ‘to fami- 
liarise moral and political pkitosophy by 
conversational dialogue. Her design | 
very respectably executed, and wil 
materially assist parents in drawing out 
the minds of their children, with a vicw 
to the establishment of sound prin- 
ciples, 

Mr. Urnquuart’s Letters on the evils 
of Impressment merit the serious atten- 
tion of the country. A more iniquitous 
system never disgraced any people, 
it unites the worst features of oppres- 
sion and robbery. A poor man is drag: 
ged from his family—is subjected to a 
coercive discipline—is paid a fourth of 
What he could earn in other service— 
ayid has, in Jate wars, been forcibly de- 
tained’ on ship-board for ten years to- 
gether! There can be no pretence for 
this but to save the public money at the 
cost of the seamen; for, if suitable encou- 
ragement were given ji bounties and 
Wages, this service would be preferred 
on many accounts’ to the: mercantile 
service. ‘The author has published @ 
plan tor doing -away this vile practer 
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| other we been pr 
a et it is evident that no plan can, 
Py ought to be. effectual, but that of 
giving the seamen advantages propor- 
tioned to the nature and hazard of ‘the 
service. Thus it is that the services of 
all ather men are procured—and why 
are seamen, who constitute the best 
bulwark of the nation, to be, of all 
other men, exempted from the rule of 
general justice? If governments can- 
not afford to make it worth their while 
to serve in ships of war, the public 
can have no other right to their services ; 
and the alternative is for governments 
not to engage in wars, unless they can 
afford to pay those liberally whom they 

expect to fight their battles. 

t a moment when it appears that 
the free people of England have been 
induced to mortgage all their estates, 
for the purpose of restoring the-JEsuits, 
the Pope, the Bourbons, and the Inqui- 
sition, a more acceptable service could 
not be rendered to truih than by pub- 
lishing a translation of Pascau’s Expo- 
sition of the Principles of the Order of 
Jesuits, in his famous Provincial Let- 
ters. The fame and character of this 
work rendered it worthy of translation, 
and this task has now been so ably per- 
formed, that it might pass for an original 
English classic. Without such a vo- 
lume, the people of England could not 
have concciyed the nature of that in- 
famous order which their blood and 
treasures have been expended to restore; 
nor could it have been suspected by 
general enquirers, that truth and reason 
had ever been so perverted and abused. 
It is impossible, considering the doc- 
trines of the Jesuits displayed in this 
volume, not to perceive the strong an- 
alogy. between their Escobar and our 
Burke; and, to conclude, that it was not 
without reason that, in. his life-time, 
Burke was usually denominated the 
Jesuit of St. Omer; in the University 
of which city he received his education. 

i 
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tions, and engravings ; by John Howship, 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Svo. 18s. 

Edinburgh Medical Journal; No. 49. 3s. 

The Annals of Medicine and Surgery, or 
Records of occurring Improvements and 
Discoveries in Medicine and Surgery ; and 
the immediately connected Arts and Sci- 
ences. Part IV. 3s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Journal of Science and the Arts. No, 4. 

Rees’ New Cyclopedia ; vol. 34, Part 2, 
forming Part 68. 11. large paper—1I. 16s. 
boards. 

Farmer's Magazine; No. 68. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Dictionary of the English Language; 
by Samuel Johnson, LL.D.; with nume- 
rous corrections and with the addition of 
many thousand words; by the Rev. H. J. 
Todd, M.A. F.S.A. chaplain in ordinary 
to his Majesty, and keeper of the Areh- 
bishop of Canterbury’s Records. Part 7, 
4to. il. 1s. 

The Journal of Science and the Arts, 

edited at the Royal Institution. No. 4, 
7s. 6d. 
' Statements amperes the East-India 
College; with an Appeal to Facts in Refu- 
tation of the Charges lately brought against 
it in the Court of Proprietors ; by the Rey, 
T, R. Malthus, professor of History and 
Political Economy in the East-Tndia Col- 
lege, Hertfordsiuve, and jate Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Correspondent; consisting of let. 
ters, moral, political, and literary, be- 
tweep eminent writers in France and 
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England. The English articles collected 
and arranged by Dr. Stoddart. 5s, 

East India Register and Directory for 
1817. 7s. 6d. ' 

The Picture of London, for 1817; bei 
a correct guide to all the curiositi 
amusements, exhibitions, public establish 
ments, and remarkable objects, in and 
near London; with a collection of appro. 
priate tables, a large map of London, an. 
other of the environs, and various e 
vings, 6s. 6d.; the seventeenth editi 
revised ane corrected throughout. 

- Green’s Botanical Dictionary, or Uni. 
versal Herbal. Part IV. 

The Official Navy List, for January 
1817 ; published by authority, and con. 
taining the destination of each ship, 
&e. 1s. 6d. 

Letters from the Earl of Chesterfield to 
Arthur Charles Stanhope, esq. relative to 
the education of his godson, the late Earl 
of Chesterfield. 1¢mo. 7s. 

The Political Litany, diligently revised, 
to be said or sung until the appointed 
change come throughout England and 
Wales, and the Town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. 8vo. 2d. 

No. I. of Hone’s Weekly Commentary, 
or Political Social Miscellany ; established 
on the principles of reform, and incessant 
watchfulness of abuse, consisting entirely 
of original articles, published every Sa- 
turday. 8vo. 6d. 

‘Time’s Telescope for 1817 ; embellished 
with an elegant emblematical frontispiece. 
12mo, Ys. 

Observations on Gas-Lights; being an 
impartial Inquiry concerning Injurious 
Effects on the Health of the Community 
from the use of Coal-Gas for Lighting the 
Metropotis; by Candidus. 2s. 

The Works of Gianutio and Gustavus 
Selenus; translated by J. H. Sarratt, pro- 
fessor of Chess, 2 vols. 8vo. 1]. 15. 

Encyclopwdia Edinensis; by James 
Miller, M.D. editor of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Part 3, 8s. 

: MUSIC, 

The Principles of Harmony ; containing 
a complete and compendious illustration 
of the Theory of Music, on a new and 
original plan, in which every part of that 
science, from its most simple to its highest 
branches, is progressively exhibited, and 
so arranged as to render the whole fa- 
miliar to performers on the piano-forte; 
by J. Relte, musician in ordinary to his 
Majesty. folio, 1). 1s. 

NATURAL. HISTORY. 

A new edition of Outlines of Minera- 
logy and Geology ; to which is added, an 
Outline of the Geology of England and 


Wales, with a Map and Section of the 
Strata; by William Phillips. 


NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 
The Cavern of Roseville, or, the Two 
Sisters ; 
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Sisters; a Tale: being a translation of Le 
Souterrain, ou les Deux Seeurs; by Madame 
Herbster, by Alexander Jamieson, author 
ofa Treatise on the Construction of Maps, 
&c. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

“The Pastor’s Fire-Side ; by Miss Porter, 
anthor of Thaddeus of Warsaw ; Scottish 
Chiefs, &c. 4 vols, 1zmo. 11, 8s. 

Stories for Children, selected from His- 
tory of England, from the Conquest to the 
Revolution. 18mo., 3s. 

Les Soirees De Londres; par Madame 
Herbster. 12mo. 5s. , 

Les Battuecas ; par Madame De Genlis, 
© vol. 12mo. 78. 

Education, or Elizabeth, her Lover and 
Husband, a Tale for 1817; by Elizabeth 
Taylor. 3 vols. 15s. 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, trans- 
lated into French ; by M. Voullaire, third 
edition. 1&mo. 3s. 6d. 


POETRY. 

Selections from the Tales and Idyls of 
Gessner ; translated into verse. _ 5s. 

The State Lottery, a Dream; by Samuel 
Roberts. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Poems: chiefly on the superstition of 
Obeak. 8vo. 5s. 

Persecutor, and other Poems. 8vo. 6s.6d. 


POLITICS. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on 
the present State of the Ceuntry, and the 
absolute necessity of Parliamentary Ke- 
form; by T. Kirke, esq. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

On the Supply of Employment and Snb- 
sistence for the Labouring Classes, in 
Fisheries, Mannfactures, and the Culti- 
vation of Waste Lands, with remarks on 
the operation of the Salt Duties, and a 
he se for their repeal; by Sir Thomas 

ernard, bait. 8vo. 3s. 

__ A Letter to the Right Hon. Nich. Van- 
Sittart, Chancellor of” the Exchequer, on 
the Benefits which would result to the 
Poor, and the advantages which would 
accrue to the Agriculture, the Fisheries, 
the Manufactures, and the Commerce of 
the United Kingdoms, from a repeal of 


sthe Duty on Salt. 1s. 


An Explanation of the. Principles and 
Proceedings of the Provident Institution 
at Bath; for Savings. 6vo. 5l. 

A Remedy for the late Bad Harvest. 6d. 

The National Debt in its True Colours, 
With Plans for its Extinction by Honest 


Means; by William Frend, esq. M.A. 


actuary of the Rock Life Assurance Com- 
pany. 1 8, 6d. 


The Village System, béing a Scheme for 


the gradual Abolition of Pauperism, and- 


immediate Employment and Provisioning 
of the Peopie ; by Robert Gourlay. 1s. 
Letters on the Evils of Impressment, 
with the Outline of a Plan for doing them 
away ; by Thomas Urquhart, 8vo. Ss. 


THEOLOGY. 

A Sermon, preached in the Church of 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, on Sund 
29th December, by the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Chester, in behalf of the subscrip- 


tion for the relief of the poor of that 


parish. 1s. 6d. 

Practical Reflections on the Ordination 
Services for Deacons and Priests, in the 
United Church of England and Ireland: 
for the use of candidates for orders, re- 
spectfully proposed as a manual for mi- 
visters of all ages, To which are added, 
appropriate prayers for clergymen, se- 
lected and original; by Jolin Brewster, 
M.A. rector of Egglescliffe, and vicar of 
Greatham, in the county of Durham, 
8vo. 8s. 

Sermons preached at Welbeck Chapel, 
St. Mary-le-Bone ; by the Rev. T. White, 
M.A. minister of that chapel, and late 
vicar of Feckenham, Worcester. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. | 

Sermons on Important Subjects; by the 
Rev. Charles Coleman, A.M. M.R.LA,; 
late curate of Grange, in the parish of 
Apmagh, diocese of Armagh. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Sermon, delivered in the Cathedral 
Church of Lincoln, October 13, 1816; by 
the Rev. Wm. Hett, M.A. 13, 

Scriptural Essays, adapted to the Hoe 
lydays of the Church of England, with Me- 
ditations on the prescribed Services; by 
Mrs. West, author of Letters to a Young 
Man, &c. &c. 2 vols. izmo. 12s. ; 

Gethsemane, or Thoughts on the Suf- 
fermgs of Christ; by the author of the 
Refuge. 5s. 

| VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Tracts relative to the Island of St 
Helena; written during a Residence of 


five years; by Major-Gen., Alex, Beatson, 


late governor, &c. 1 vol, 4to. 21, 12s. 6d. 

A Tour through Belgium, Holland, 
along the Rhine, and through the North 
of France; in the sammer of 1816: by 
James Mitchell. 8vo. 12s. 

Narrative of a4 Residence in Belgium, 
during the Campaign of 1815, and of a 
Visit to the Field of Waterloo; by an En~ 
glisheWoman. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“At Account of the singnlar Habits and 
Circumstances of the People of the Tonga 
Islands, in the Sonth Pacific Ocean; by 
William Mariner, of the Port au Prince, 
private ship-of-war; the greater part of 
whose crew was massacred by the natives 
of Lefeoga. To which is added, a Gram. 
mar and copious Vocabulary of the Lan- 
guage. 2 Vols. 8vo, with a portrait, 11, 4s, 





AMERICAN BOOKS, 
Imported by J. Souter, No. 1, Paternoster- 
row, London. 
Memoirs of the Hon. Thomas Jefferson, 
secretary of state. 2 vols. 8ve. 25s. 
The Age of Revelation, or the Age of 
od ipa Reason, 








Reason, shewn to be an Age of Infidelity ; 
by Elias Boudinot, LL.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Medical Sketches; by James Mamn, 
M.D.A.A.S. _ Bvo. 12s, 6d. a 

Memoirs of StephenBurroughs. 12mo.7s, 

A Sermon preached at Haverhill (Mass), 
in reniembrance of Mrs. Harriet Newell, 
wife of the Rev. Samuel Newell: to which 
ure added, Memoirs of her Life; by Le- 
onora Woods, D.D. 18mo. 4s. 6d. ay 

The Geographical, Natural, and Civil 
History of Chili; by Abbe Don J. Igna- 
tius Molina: illustrated by a half-shect 
map of the country, with notes from the 
Spanish and French Versions; and an 
Appendix, containing copious extracts 
from the Araucana of Don Alonzo de 
Ercilla; translated from the original Ita- 
lian; by an American gentleman, 2 vols. 
Svo, 11. 5s. 

Elementos de la Lengua Inglesa Para 
tiso de los Espanoles; par don Mariano 
Velazques dela Cordena. 8vo.15s. 

Regulations for the Field Exercise, 

aneuvres, and conduct of the Infantry 
of the United States; by Col. Alexander 
Smyth. 8vo. 18s. 

The American Orator, comprising a 
collection, principally from American au- 
thors of the most admired specimens of 
congressional, foreusic, pulpit, and popular 
eloquence; by Joshua P. Slack. 5s, 

NEW FRENCH BOOKS, 
Lately Imported by T. Kuys, Coleman-st. 
Bernardi, de Origine et des Progrés 


Feb. ¥; 
de la Legislation Francaise. 8vo, 1916. 
10s. 6d. 

Theremin, de PEtat present de Pky. 
pope. 8vo. 1816. 6s. 

Histoire de la Reine des deux Sicileg, 
8vo. 1816, 6s. | 

Paris pendant la cours de la Revolution, 
&c. 2tom. 12mo0. 1816, 10s. 

Prudhomme, Miroir de Paris, &c. 6 tom, 
116 gravures, 2l. 2s. 

Carte des Routes des Postes de I'Enn 
pire de France, d’Italie, et de ta Confed, 
du Rhin, 4 large sheets in a case. 15s, 

Bidou, Guide d’tune Mere, ou Traité 
d’Education particuliére. 2 tom. 8vo. 10s, 

Montlosier, la Movarchie Francaise, &e, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. ’ 

Histoire de la Vie Privée des Francois, 
par LeGrand d’Aussy, 3 tom. 8vo. 11. 4g 

Histoire des Societés Secretes de I’Ar. 
mée, &c, 8vo. 5s. 6d. © 

Histoire Secrete du Tribunal Revelu- 
tionaire. 2 tom. 8vo. 10s. 

—" Biographie Conventionelle, 1816, 
5s. 6d. “ | 


Elements de la Langue Anglaise, par 


Siret; nouv. edit. par Poppleton. 8vo, 


4s. 6d. 
In English, in Paris. 


Halliday’s Memoir of the Campaign ef 
1815. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


La Valette’s Escape, Trial of Sir R. Wil 
son, &c. 1816. 3s. 6d. 


Trial of Marshal Ney. 2 parts, Pof 
trait, 4s. 











MONTHLY REPORT OF DISEASES 1n N.W. LONDON; 
From December 24, to January 24, 1817. 
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f b'- cases Of measles are numerous, and are said still to be ve 


fess Iam at a loss to account for, without the supposition of vets ne 
rance in their treatment. I find the mortality is greater among the c 


fatal, which I con- 
glect or igno- 
hildren of the 


ovr, who are generally either late in obtaining medical attendance, or imvincibly 
stupid in following advice when given, I cannot call to mind an instance of death from 


measies, in ny Own practice, for many years, excepting where I have been consult 
only in their latter stages—though my memor 


may deceive me on this point. - Nor 
would I insinuate that the mortality arises in all : P 


cases from bad treatment ; but itis un 


deniable, that not only the immediate fatality, but all the evil consequences of this 


disease may be averted by proper care, 


cooling treatment. I was 


led to employ this practice 
for November 1214, from several experiments : 


and especially by the adoption of the 
as I stated in a former Report, 


which I made on myself, to determine 
the effects of heat and cold, while labouring under catarrh. Fiem the notes I 
took on that occasion, I find that a weariness of li 


cumbent position ; for the sake of trial, therefore, 


mbs induced me to preserve a ree 


I ; 
flannel, and took warm drink. The temporal art weet to Bed, repped ay bet 


with marks of igh vascular action about the 
toms were increased, On again quitting the 
but was nniformly increased on my sitting n 


which I felt myselfinclined, from the wearin 


eries immediately began to pulsate, 
head and eyes, and all the catarrhal symp- 
room for the open air, the catarrh abated, 


- the fire, or on my return to bed, to 
ess 


' experienced. This is precisely the effect 
which takes place in measles ; the constitutional s ich differ in esse 

, m - 
tial degree from catarrh or pulmonary inflamm 1 tay ~ tetera 9 Ag 


the treatment of pleurisy, may assist us in d 


ation. The authority of Sydenham, in 


. etermini sam > 3 
proved mode of treatment, the most copious a ining the question; the most ap 


tient was hept in bed.* 


It may be urged, in opposition to this 
and, although its leading and most da 


bstraction of blood, failed while the pa- 


reasoning, that measles are a specific disease ; 
agerous symptoms are charactetistic of ‘il 


oa 





 ® Sydenham, Op. Pleuritidis Curation 


matiou, 
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shation, yet tliere exists & peculiar matter, Which it is the effort of hature to throw out 
n the skin, and that the tendency of cold is to cause its retrocession to the ihwitd 
Sorts. The best answer to this is tle testimony of experience ; I have tried ‘the prac- 
Tice in its fullest extent, and have never yet seen this or any bad effect from it, but 
have fourid the symptoms invariably rendered milder. F 

On the treatment of rheumatism and gout, it may have been observed that T preserve 
a mysterious silence, and this may be considered the more remarkable, as it is known 
that my attention, for several years, lias been devoted to this subject : my time, dar 
a long period, has been piped occupied im seeking new remedies, or in discovers 
the proper application of others which, though once in vogue, have been discarded froi 
the Materia Medica from want of attention to this circumsiance. The first fruits of my 
Jabour have been given in different publications ; and, feeling the advantage of ear 
intelligence of new facts in medicine, I purposed to communicate, throngh the medina 
of this Report, the successive stages of my investigations, had not silence been imposed 
upon me by the illiberality of some professional brethren. ur readers and the pabli¢ 
at large are no Strangers to rhy discovery, that a tincture of Colchicum and the Eau 
Medicinale are the same; and, whatever danger may occasionally arise from the exhi- 
bition of these medicines in an unqralitied state, it is unquestionable, that they possess 
the power of giving temporary relief in gout. [have been mortified at reading, in the 
late parts of the Philosophical Transactions, some trivial papers by Sir Everard Home, 
in which he admits the identity of the two medicines, and confirms what I state respect’ 
ing their use; but treats the subject exclusively as his own. The papers contaih 
nothing worth notice, even in a physiological point of view, which alone could have 
jnstified their admission among those of the Royal Society; their sole object is te 
lead the public to believe that the discovery is his. Others are advertising some 
of my first medicines as spécifics for goat and rheumatism. I shall, thieret 
preserve the same silence, until I can unite in one body the information I am 
collecting respecting the nature and cure of these disorders. If I have forborn to 
give the preparation of the medicine I employ, it is not from an empirical feeli 
but because I will not suffer it to be abused. This declaration I am induéed ‘to 
make, in answer to several letters from the country, inviting farther information, That 
the public however may not suffer by the delay, I have enabled the proprietor of this 
Magazine to prepare and dispose of the principal remedy, the efficacy of which in the 
removal of gout and rheumatic gout is unequalled. 

11, North Crescent, Bedford-square. J. Want. 

Late Surgeon to the Northern Dispensary. 
——S nn 
REPORT OF CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 
3 —— 

MM: Joun NEWMAN, Of Lisle-street, has published, in Mr. Brawn’s JouRNAL, a 
farther account of ‘his blow-pipe, in which he remarks that the instrument has 
been very generally used, to obtain a high temperature, by the com4ustion of a ‘mixture 
of oxygen and hydrogen gases. ‘The inode of rendering this use of the instrument safe, 
was by rejecting all jets but such as were of a very fine bore; and, as any inflainmation 
of gases thay be arrested in its passage by an aperture sufficiently minute, all danger of 
the return of the flame- was thns obviated. A desire, however, to increase the heat 
has occasionally led to the use of tubes, throtigh which the flame could recede, and an 
explosion has cometera happened to the apparatus, to the destfuctioh of the instru- 

ment, and the danger of the experimentalist. , 

: “ ANA; is the box for the gases, , 

BB, a piece of’brass tube, closed at the bot- 
tom, called the trough, which is fixed, air-tight, 
into the box. 

C is a small tube in the interior, which, coin. 
mencing-near the top, is inserted into the bot- 
tom of the trough ; two or four holes are made 
from the trough into this tube, and open a com 

munication to the gases in the box. 

’ A circular flat valve D, lined with oiled silk 
or Jeather. 

A ceutral pin(E) covers these holes, and pre- 
vents the passage of any thing from the trough 
into the box. | 

At F tlie trough is intersected by a fine wire- 

uze. | 
othe cap of the trough, which screws on air. 
tight, contains @ sta chamber (G), comma, 

nicating 
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nicating, by a fine tube, with the interior of the trough ; and just below the orifice of this 
tube is a second piece of very fine wire-gauze. ; . Sy aia 

The stop-cock B connects the cap with a jet pierced, having a circular motion (D); 
and to this various tubes (as K) may be fitted. 
A piece of fine wire-gauze covers the end of the tube at C, to stop the passage of any 
thing from the box which may prevent the action of the valve. | 
When the instrument is to be used, the common air should be exhausted from the re. 
servoir, by means of the syringe, and filled with the gases; after which water should be 
oured into the trough to about IL; the gases may then be condensed into the box ag 
rmerly, and, by their own elastic force, they will pass through the tube, the water, 
and the various screens of wire-gauze, and issue out at the jet ; but, when the inflamma. 
tion, by the use of a very large jet, or of a slow current through a small one passes back. 
wards, it is generally arrested by the screen at M; and, when it does pass it, it merely 
explodes the small portion of gas in the upper past of the trough, and does no harm ; and 
the valve D prevents the water from being propelled into the box. 


Further Observations respecting the Decomposition of the Earths, and othev Experiments 
made by burning a highly compressed Mixture of the Gaseous Constituents of Water, ina 
Letter to Dr. Thomson, from Epwarp DaniEL CrarKe, LL.D. Professor of Mine 
ralogy in the University of Cambridge. 

It is extremely desirable, says Dr. Clarke, that experiments should be made with 
tubes whose diameters are, at the least, equal to J; of an inch; becanse the héat is 
thereby rendered incomparably greater: but, as the danger is also greater, it is neces, 
sary to devise some expedient, whereby, making allowance for the probability of an ex. 
plosion, the operator may be protected from injury. My object is to suggest an expe. 
dient, whereby, whatsoever explosion may happen, the operator may be perfectly se- 
cure from danger. It consists in nothing more than in having a screen made of deal 
planks, which are 1} inch thick, and reach about twelve feet from the floor of the labo. 
ratory, £0 constructed that one half of it opens like a door, the other half remaining 
fixed. ‘The blow-pipe is placed behind the half that is fixed; and a small hole is bored 
through this half, which is barely large enough to allow the jet and stop-cock to pass 
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AB is the deal screen, in two parts ; A being made to open, and B a fixture—before 
the window C. 


D represents the gascous reservoir of the blow pipe. 
E, the bladder containing the gaseous mixture for compression. 
F, the hand of the operater upon the stop-cock of the jet, on the outside of the screen. 
GAH, a tube of glass, or of brass, for the jet. 
I, the spirit-lamp for igniting the gas, 
Du. CLARKE’s experiments with the ignited hydrogen and oxygen gas highly compressed 
and passed through Newman's blow pipe. 
5 pr Tubes of qe: is ( greatness 4s exposure to the ignited gas the fusion was 
istantancous ; and similar to the fusion of hyalite - leavi impi ; 
containing bubbies; like rock crystal after fusion. — ae ee 
Carbonaccous Substance which floats on Pig-Ivon during its first fusion — When brought, 
re into ie with the ignited gas, a scintillation ensues resembling the sparks 
wie ae 7. the sort of firework which is called a flower-pot, but upon a smaller scale. 
by aoe poe 5 any the a appearance takes place, until fasion begins, whe 
. alis formed upon the charcoal; and, as soon as this begi 
ping spear s egins to boil, such @ 
rapid combustion takes place that the whole of the metal seems to co sent forth in a VO« 


lume of sparks. The bead of this metal exhibi ’ : 

-_ ; xhibits t i i 

Be iron ; both before and after fusion ing mia o the tile a bright metallic lustre like 
q : 4 Carbura 
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of I or Plumbage from America.—I selected a small fra and 
Bhan yy contact with the ignited gas. Its fusion immediately ensued ; being ac- 
companied, at the same time, with that vivid scintillation which was remarked in the 

receding experiment, and which denotes the combustion of metallic bodies; especi 

Ye iron and of platinum. No change of colour was, however, to be observed in the 
flame; the light, as usual, was intense. U on examining the appearance of the plum. 
bago, after fusion, its surface was covered with innumerable minute globules, some of 
which were a limpid and transparent glass; others a glass of a brownish hue; and the 
larger globules are jet black, aid opake ; and seem to exhibit a dark metallic lustre ; but, 
being so exceedingly minute, itis difficult to ascertain their real nature. They sink in 
naphtha, disengaging bubbles of gas. Water produces no change in their appearance; 
they fatl rapidly to the bottom, and remain there without alteration. 

Substance commonly called Gadolinite.—Before the ignited gas its fusion is instanta- 
neous; it leaves a black shining bead, which is not magnetic; and this upon the action 
of the file discloses a brilliant metallic lustre like the metal of barytes. The external 
pearance of the substance, after fusion, and before being rased by the file, is also like 

ure barytes that has been exposed to the same degree of temperature ; that is to say, it 
eat into a globular form, which is of a jet-black colour, and shines with a considerable 
degree of metallic lustre. In all probability this metal is tantalum. 

Vetrification of the Metals of the Earths, and some of the Semi-metals upon Charcoal. 
—In all the experiments that I have made with the ignited gas where charcoal has been 
used for a support, this inexplicable property has been more or less manifested. Pure 
barytes, mixed with soot and lamp-oil, and placed within a cavity at the end of a stick. 
ef charcoal, instead of exhibiting the dark appearance, which during its fusion per se 
denotes its incipient reduction to the metallic state, becomes white, and assumes a 
vitreous aspect; but when the vitrified mass is taken out of the charcoal, and exposed 
alone to the ignited gas, fusion ensues, attended with combustion, scintillation, and the 
revival of the metal. Are we to conclude from this that the base of charcoal is itself 
metallic? or that the metal is a compound body resulting from the union of hydrogea 
with the substance which appears to be revived in the metallic state? ie 

Metals of the Earths.— With respect to the metals which I have obtained from silex, 
barytes, and strontian, and especially from the last two, unless there be a sufficient 
body of flame, even by means of the ignited gas they cannot be obtained for want of 
heat. A tube, with too small a diameter, has been the cause of failure in some of my 
own experiments that were made with a view to the revival of those metals. With 
Newman’s improved blow-pipe, using a wooden screen as a protection, I should con- 
sider fuilure as almost impossible. * 

Oriental Rubies.—Bemg placed upon -charcoal, their fusion was # ‘rapid that 
T feared they would volatilize. They ran together into a bead, and remained in 
such a liquid state before the gas, that the current of it penetrated like a stream of 
ait upon oil, when urged by a pair of bellows. The bead when examined was white 
and opake ; all colour having disappeared. It was then again exposed to the ignited 
gas, and being taken from the charcoal, by iron forceps, its surface was covered with a 
thin flaky metallic substance, which came off upon tiie tingers, glittering like scales 
of the carburet of manganese. Being a third time fused, it assumed a variety of shapes, 
like sapphire during fusion. As its bulk seemed to be now diminished, the operation 
was concluded ; the bead when cold exhibited a pale pink colour; probably owing to a 
sinall portion of silex. 

_ Reduction of Tin Oxide.—This affords an easy and very pleasing experiment. Wood- 
tin exposed to the ignited gas communiates a beautiful blue colour, like that of violets, 
to the flame, which f{ believe has not been before noticed. Ifa pair of iron forceps be 
used as a support, the iron becomes covered with an oxide of tin of incomparable 
whiteness. ‘The fusion is rapid, and, if the wood-tin be placed upon charcoal, the metal 
33 revived in a pure and malleable-state. 

Reduction of Iron Oxiae.—\n this experiment, I made use of wood-iron; or fibrons 
red hematite. It was placed upon charcoal, and instantly fused; being reduced to a 
bead, which began to burn, tike iron-wire by continuance of the heat, 

_ Fusion and Combustion of P/atinum.—The iarzest drops which have fallen from melt- 
ing platinum wire, when exposed to the uimost heat, weigh ten grains; but we have 
obtained drops of metal weighing tourieen grains, when the current of gas is diminished 
50 as not to jet the metal run off too quickly from the wire. Amd by placing several 
globules upon a piece of ciarcoal, and suffering the whole foice of the gas to act upon 
them, the metal is made to boil, and they ali run together into one mass. 

Semi-Metals.—1 stint) describe some of them as they now appear, more than four’ 
months after their reduction to the metalic state. 

obali—is a metal somewhat darker tian iron, easily admitting the action of a file, 
anganese—resembtes the metal of barytes : it is somewhat harder than cobalt, exhi- 
§ 4 whuer colour, and a gieater degree of lustre. 


ungeten ox Scheelin.— This metal I obtained from wolfram ; it resembles the magnes 
tic 
2 


bitin 
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tic iron ore of Lapland, not being, however, itself magnetic. Upee the action te 
1 _ 


*¢ discloses a brilliant metallic surface with a high degree of Instre, , 

RE rn resembles arsenical iron; but when further reduced, and exhibited in 
the form of globules, it has the whiteness of the purest silver. ren 

Uranium—is the hardest of all the semi-metals : the sharpest file will scarcely touch 
it. The colour and lustre of this metal resemble those of polished iron, 

Titanium.—The exterior surface of this beautiful metal, after fusion, is of a black co. 
Jour, like the metal of barytes when obtained directly from the earth: it is very hard, 
When filed it is nearly as white as silver. “f tr 

Cerium.—The appearance of this metal is like that of iron: it is very hard, and ‘its 
surface after fusion is ot a brownish colour. ; 

N. B. The decomposition of the earths, described by Dr. Clarke as above, was so 
important that the experiments have frequently been made at the Royal Institution, in 
the presence of the distinguished chemists in the metropolis, but always without suc. 
cess! The earths and their salts were fused, but the resnit was constantly the pure 
aphydrate, which appears as a hard stony mass, uever exposing a true metallic surface 
with aclean file, or effervescing with water or dilute acids. If impurities were present 
there were different phenomena according to the nature of these impurities; as, when an 
iron forceps was employed to hold the earth, a hard black slag was produced, which 
scratches glass, and in some cases abrades the file, and was sometimes capable of exhi- 
biting a polished surface approaching slightly towards plumbago, but no indications of 
a metal are obtained, and there is no Itberation of gas, as might be expected, when it is 
thrown into water. A fine splinter of hematite was placed iu the flame, and it instantly 
fused, but no decomposition took place; a crystal of oxide of tin was then exposed to 
it, and the heat was so intense as to sublime the substance, but it arose unaltered, no tin 
being reduced. It appears therefore that these substances, when treated per se, are 
not altered in their chemical nature, and that it is only the state of the body that is af- 
fected. When heated with charcoal or other combustibles, or even with other metals 
than those contained in them, a reduetion takes place; but even all aids of this kind 
applied to the earths have as yet failed, in that laboratory, to effect their reduction. It 
is scarcely possible to say what can be the cause of results so different as those obtained 
there and by Dr. Clarke at Cambridge. That the heat obtained was as great, may be 
judged from the fusion of corundum, rock erystal, pure alumine, &c. 
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PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. Dec. 25. Jan. 24, 
Krcees WestIndia . 3 5 0 to 410 O 3 5 0 to 410 O perewt 
offee, W.India,ordinary3 2 0 — 310 O 3 20— 310 O ditto. 
,fne . 419 O— 5 8 O 419 0— 5 8 O ditto, 
———, Mocha ° 510~—~— 530 5 10— 5 3 0 ditto, 
Cotton, W.I.common 0 1 4— 0 1 5 014— 01 5 perlb, 
———, Demerara . 0 17— 0110 0 17— 0 110 ditto. 
Currants " , 400— 410 0 5 5 0— 0 O Opercwt 
Figs, Turkey , 2146 O— 300 315 0— 410 O ditto, 
Flax,Riga  . . 63 0 0 —65 0 0 63 0 0 — 65 O Oper tom 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 43 0 0— 0 0 O 44 0 0— 0 O VO ditto. , 
Hops, new, Pockets 1111 0 — 1818 0 13 0 0 — 1818 Opercwt. 
»——, Bays .« 1010 0 — 1919 9 12 0 0 — 1515 0 ditto. 
Iron, British, Bars 10 0 O— Ov O 10 0 O— O O O per ton, 
—, oe. « & &om.+ 6.@ 60 0— 7 0 O ditto 
Oil,salad_ wl, 15 0 0 ~—16 0 O 15 0 0 —16 O Operjar. 
—,Galipli . .10 00— 000 1000— 06 0 0 per ton. 
Rags, ambargh - 260— 280 28 0— O O Oper cwt 
Raisins, bloom or jar, new 6 00— 0-00 5 5 O0— 510 O ditto, 
Rice, Carolina, pew »- O S$ B— OD O 03 8S— 0 0 9g ditto. . 
—, East India © 018 O— 14 9 @ 220— 2 5 O ditto, | 
Silk,Chma . * 10 0-—-1 3 9 10 0— 1 3 Operlb. 
—) Bengal, skem . 09 O—~ 015 0O 0 9 0 — O15 O ditto. 
Spices, Cinnamon - 010 O~ On 6 010 0~ o11 Oo ditto. 
——, Cloves be Oe Bie mei@insd 03 0O~— O 3 8 ditto. 
, Nutmegs - O 4 2— 0 6 4 0 42— 0 6 1 ditto. 
» Pepper, black 0 0 73~— 9 9 7 0073 00 % ditto. 
—, ,»white 0 12— 0 4 § 012— 01 $ ditto 
Spirits, Brandy, Cognac 0 7 6 — 9 7 9 07 0 07 3 er gal. 
~——-~—, Geneva Hollands0 $10 — 09 4 9 03 8 val 0 4 0 ditto. 
» Rum, Jamaica 0 3 9 — Q 4 g 03 8+ 0 4 6 ditto. J 
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ica, brown 3 13 — 314 0 312 0 — 313 Opercw 
Sagat, (MM tee. 8 4 0 — 18 0 440— 48.0 ditta’ 
~~’ East India. 118 0 — 3.2 0 116 0 — 3 2 0 ditto. 
——, lump,fine . 514 0— 610 0 514 0— 610 0 ditte, 
Tallow, town-melted 218 6—- 009090 3 0 0— 0 0 O ditto,. 
——, Russia, yellow 214 6 — 215 6 217 O— 218 0 ditio. 
Tea, Bohhea «+ «© O42 6— 9 2 7 0 26— 0 2 7 pertb, 
—, Hyson, fine .. © 5 1— 0 5 6 05 1— 0 5 6 ditto. 
Wine, Madeira,old . 90 0 0 —120 0 0 99 0 O0—120 O Operpipe, 
—,Portold . 120 0 O—12 0 0 120 0 O0—125 0 O ditto.’ . 
——, Sherry . 100 0 0O—190 0 0 110 0 O0—1% O Oper butt. 


Premiums of Insurance at New Lloyd's Coffee House.—Guernsey ot Jersey, 1§ 4. 
Cork, Dublin, or Belfast, 1} — Hambro’, 3a 4 — Madeira, 14 — Jamaica, 503, 
—Newfoundland, 33—Southern Fishery, out and home, —I, 

Course of Exchange, Jan. 24.—Amsterdam, 39 2 B 2U.—Hamburgh, 35-11 23 U.— 


Paris, 25 10.—Leghorn, 474.—Lisbon, 58.— Dublin, 13 per cent. 


At Messrs. Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Cornhill; Grand J unctiom 
CANAL shares sell for 13561.—Grand Union, 221].—-Leicestershire and Northamptonshire 
Union, 701.—Lancaster, 171. 10s.—Worcester and Birmingham, 20l—Leeds and Li- 
yerpool, 2301.—London Dock, 531. per share.—West India, 1451.—East India, 1301. 
—Southwark BripGge, 441.—Strand, 121.—Vauxhall, —l.—East London WATER- 
Works, 591.—West Middlesex, ¢zl. 10s.—London Institution, 401—Surry, 101.— 
Russell, 141.—Imperial Insurance Orrick, 501,—Albion, 301.—Gas Licut Com- 


PANY, 47]. 


Gold in bars 31. 19s. 6d. per oz.—New doubloons 31. 15s. 6d.—Silver in bars 5s. 1d. 
The 3 per cent. red. on the 27th, were 624; the 4 per cent. cons, 80} ; the 5 per cent, 


mavy, 94. 
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ALPHABETICAL List of 


BaANKRuPtTcies and DivipENDS, announced between the 


20th of Dec. and the 20th of Jan. 1817, extracted from the London Gazettes. 





BANKRUPTCIES, [This Month 153.] 


{The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses.] 


ABRAHAMS J. Manfell Rreet, Goodman's fields, mer- 
chant. (£vittand Rixon 

Anderfon R. Brew, Liverpool, merchant. - (Avifon and 
Wheeler 

Argille, liketon, Derbythire, draper. (Stephens 

Bedfurd W. Aldetigate freet, beater, (Dalton 

Boyce J. Romford, farmer. Humphreys, london 

Buck J. Hingham, Norfolk, grocer. (Foftter, Norwich 

we: -4 Walbrook, thip chandler. (Jennings and 

ollier 

Baffett W. Church lane, Spitalfields, filk manufacturer. 
(Stratton and co. 

Bates J. Buxton, innholder. (Shaw and Cheek, Tides- 

_ Well, Derbythire 

Blizard R. New Cavendith @reet. (Cheveley 

Be:r N. Modbury, Devonthire. draper, (Luxmoore, L. 

Brooks G. Blagdon, Somerfetthire, victualier. (King 
and Lukin, london 

Biackmore W. Uphuitery, Devonthire, banker, (Parke, Le 

Britow B. Chalfey. @erks, thop keeper. (Prince and 
Williams, london . 

oan W Stockwell treet, Greenwich, ttage coach mafter, 
\ Parker 

Bond J. . itcheat, Somerfetthire, jobber. (Alexander 
2nd co. london 

Prenthal J. Verdy, maltter. (Taylor, L. 

iddle E£. Wolverhampton, ferivener, (Walker, L. 

Brown T. Chorley, Lantathire, cotton manufacturer. 
{| Wiudie, london 

Barlow J. Cheadle Bulkete > Ciiefhire. ~“{Edge; L-— 


Brodie J. and D. Brodie. Ingram court, Fenchurch freet, 


merchants. (Courteen 
} sm 5» Shad Thames, Surrey, vidtualler. (Parrett, Le 
Towther W. Charies ftreet, Middlefex hofpital, merchant, 
(Palmer and France 
Gerd 8, Mere, Wiltthire, farmer, (Dyne, L. 
oni Js Birvall, liven draper. (Bat 
fowther W, jun. and C. Tapp, Charles treet, Middiefex 
Chri hofpital, (£vitt and co. Le 
britmas C. Jun. Pall Mall, mufic feller. (Buckle 
eMinant N. le, and 3. V. Rarceore, Fenchurch freet, 
c! _ Merchants. (Dann aad Crof-land 
arke G. St, John @reet, Wet Smithfield, fhoe manufac- 
c tu-er, (Mayhew and co. 
sare D, cath, peruke maker. [Burford, L. 
ugh Rev. R., Rochafarm park, Lanthydd, clerk, R. B. 
Clough, G anywern, Llandyrnog, efq. and the Rev. 
Qs L., Jones, Plas Madoc Liandogget clerk, Dene 
Clem 'ghihire. bankers. (Frowd ang Bofe, L. 
| a v5, Cette lane, Doctors Commons, fable 
. alida x 
|e on J. Tottenham hreet, coal dealer. (Peacock 
Diawaite J. waidftone, chemi@. *{ Neifon, L, 
Bimoalar Norwich, merchant. {Skipper 
Seleas uO. Chepiow, vidtuailer, (Burfoot, Le 
‘BS. and J Keb ay Tun court, Southwark, hop fac- 
trey of 


&. 
Pecan P. B. Potting 
(Milne ind Teoan Lenses, cottog mapufacdurere 
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Day Je and J. Spratfwell, Tavittock @reet, Covent Garden, 
drapers. . ‘Palmer anu France . 

Davidfon G. Snape, suffolk. *hopReeper, ‘Hayward, Le 

Evans T. Liverpool, !inendraper. (Makinfon, L. 

Elderfiaw J. Wolverhampton, tailor. (Antice and 
Wright. london 

Ellwood » London, and W. Wilfon, jun- Banbury, Ox- 
ordthire, wine merchants. (Makinfon, (. 

Fean J. Parliament ftreet, draper. (Bourdilion and co. Le 

Fofter E. Gloucefter. picture frame dealer, (King, Le 

Ferreira F, Bell court. Walbrook, merchant. (Hackett 

Fielden J. Liverpool, butcher. (Chefter, L, 

Fofter R. Ancoats, Lancaihire, calico printer, (Milneang 
Parry, london 

Frankis ~, Peinfwick, Gloucefterfhire, corn dealers 
(Becke, london 

Fairburn A. Deyonfhire Rreet, merchant. - (Gordor 

Grey 0. S. Sweéeting’s Rents, Cornhill, tavern keeper, 
(Chapman and co. 

Gloffup D. Cheterfield, joiner. (stevenfon, L, 

Gay J. Gillingham, Suffolk, dealer, (Toms, L. 

Greenhalgh N. Bolton, cotton manufacturer. (Blake- 
lock, london 

Grafton J}. and J. Allerton @reet, Hoxton, filk weavers, 


(Selb 
Geyton + Bideford, thopkeeper. (Bridges and 
Quilter, london . , 

Grisbeook J. Portfmouth. vitualler. (Pike, london 

Grispreek Ge Sloane Terrace, Cheifea, linen drapers 

artiey | 

Hodgfon #. Lyncombe and Widcombe, Somerfethire, fcrie 

yener, (Bourdillon and co. Le 

Hill W. Halberton, Devonthire, currier. (Collert 

~ ardco. london 

Hughes H. Manchefer, grocer. (Taylor 

Hamblin S, Wotton uncer Edge, Gloucecfterthire, inge 

holder. (Taylor, L. 

Hawker J, Birmingham, builder. (Watts, L. 

Hordern T. Gilbert, shelton, Staffordiire, draper, (Pag 

and co jondon ‘ 

Harris H. Coventry, ribbon manufacturer. (Eyles. L, 

Hall H. Teignmouth, grocer. (Bratton, Le 

Haynes W. Luwer Wick, Worceiterfhire, wine merchaots 

Thomas, Le ‘ 

Hooper R. and R, Manning, Launcefton, Cornwall commes 

brewers. (Clutton and co. L, : 
Holiowday B. Bridgwater, draper. (Blake, L. 
maar we Little Newport @reet, Soho, habsrdathers 
(Mafon 

Harvey J. Weymouth, jeweller. (Alexander, L. 

—. a er TeignaPyins Devonthire, hip builders 
Fairbank, L. 

Hartley T, Settie. Yorkthire, tallow chandjer, (Jones, Li 
effery P. Cheapfide, werehovfeman. (E£ickeand Eyang 
ardifon T. Birmingham, factor. (Tooke, L, 
upe Pe Jue Caftle Greet, Leiccfer fuare, lace dealer, - 

(Unincy 
Jackfon M, Santon, Cumberland, tailor. (Pearfon, L, 


Luker H. Walton, Surrey, _ painter. (Kearfey an 
Lea wren, monty fcrivener. [Bell and B. 
A v e 7 a 
drick, london 7 nt 


Lewis J. gna E, Northamptoi, joiner, (Hilly and King,t, 
L avcher, 
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Laueher H. Birmingham, button maker. (Tofke, L. Seerwent yA Gs Charon, ae [Chetter, 2, 
: , icks, Le parke W. Exeter. oi. 
Langley T. Worthing, grocers At turer, (Swain cotton J. Birmingham, hofier. [Lowe 
Borene We Ss Gutter lane, ribbon manufa « ( Sayer J. Norwich car enter aay! ok Chi 
i ler. (Haywood, L Standen J. H. Dover. linen draper. . Pree 
py 7m aliseury, wine dgsket. ewer. TY sudlow, L.. Simpfoh W. T. nches. tal Ellis, L. 
Marriott R. Melton Mowbray, innkeeper, ( Willis Smith 6. awd, Norfolk, eranddraper, {Ba 
; achey, london 
eset yin % merchant, ata P= soci Yee e and W. Herbert, Wood fireet, Cheapfide, 
J fhire, farrier. exander, L. ames } 
rates i. +7 Pm a gta (Few and co. Ls fTrood E. Churchftaunton, Devonthire, coal merchant, 
sasllistee J. Birdfedge, A. Mallinfon, G. Maillinfoo, (King and Lukin, L. 
and J. Mallinfon, Huddersfield, Yorkthire, mere ThompfonG. H. Yarmouth, hatter, [Saine and co,t, 
chants. _ (Battye, L. Thomas J. Leadenhall treet, tailor. [Chapman and ey, 
Maunder G. Effex, woollen drapere {Adams, L. Taylor 


. Norwich, mofical intrument maker, [Stewley 
erie Oa. Batterfes, engine manufacturer. 


and Collier. london 


Newman W. Harlington, theep jobber. 


Dance, london 


Nachbar Jj. jun. New Brentford, market gardener, 


(Hartley, london 


Osborn J. York place. Kennington, Oilman. (Latimer, L. 
Sneastine w. Leamington Priors, book feller. 


and Bowker, london 


tridge D. Darlafton, Staffordihire, huckfter. [Turner,L. 
youe i Duke treet, &. Mary le bonne, carpenter. 


{ Tucker 


Phillips G. Carmarthen, money fCrivener. 


Richards 
Peech W. Chetterfield. innhulder. 


fatturer, (Hillyard, L- 


Rope J. High &reet, Shoreditch, hofier. j 
Rice d Afthby de la Zouch, porter merchant. [Cook ney, L. 
Rofe J. B. sheernefs. upholder. (Walker and Rankin, L, 
Raine J. Phenix Brewery, Baguigge Wells. 


Townfend 
Roden W. Birmingham, currier. 


{pinnerse { Wiglesworth, L. 
Ruffell J. Strand, paper maker. 
Rofs E. Oxford ttreet, hofier. 


ells. brewers, 


Smith J. Hereford, farmer, 


Afpinall J. and J. Liverpool 

Adcock }, Ste Mary Axe 

Arkinfon Jj, Crutched Friars 

Antinck J. Uld Bond treet 

Adams C. Pancras lane 

Anderfon A. Philpot lane 

Atkiufoo R. Hemington, Yorkthire 

Back W. Bartle 

Brockbank T, Ulverfton, PD. Wilfon, 
J. Gillespy, aod J. Taylor, of 
Maryport 

Buckingham W. jun. Ipfwich 

Barlow J. and }- Gregory, Sheffield 

Balfour J. Bafinghall @reet 

Barnard 0. Sheffield 

Brown W. Liverpool 

Goulton W. jun. Glouceferthire 

Bromwell J. Coal Exchange 

Bingley W. and T. Tavidtock ftreet, 
Covent Garden 

Byrchmure T, Caddingtun, Hert- 
fordthire 

@ryant W. Gorden covrt, Temple 

Breame T. Lowettoft. suffolk 

Beaver J. Red Crofs freer 

Bright J. S.. W. Martha, and H, 
Bright, Coventry 

Gland J Satterthwaite 

‘Biand j), Fencovr:. Fenchurch ftreet 

Cohen E. London 

Crokatt H. Lloyd's Coffee houfe 

Chandler W. Birmingham 

Chapman T. Littlebury milis, Effex 

Cropicy §. Fa kingham, Lincolothire 

Chapman 4. New road, St, George's 
in the Eat 

Cherry N. Hanwell, Oxfordthire 

Cowie J. Aldermanbury Pottern 

Coombs J. and J. Shadwell Docks 

Clapton T. Alfred Place, Gofweill treet 


road 
Coiling T, Harvey's buildings. Strand 
Candy J, Stone Eaton, Somerfetibire 
Colbourn T. Newiand, Oxfordshire 
Chritian C, Bread ftreet, Cheapfive 
Cave $, Oxford &reet 
Chancy J, W. St. Mary Axe 
Colfon J, Waiham Green 
Coiers J, and F, Nicholas lane 
Coattanie My, and J; Conflabdie, Shad 
Thames, Suuthwark 
Clarke C, L. Enfield 
Dewes J.. W, Nudie, R. Be Croft, 
: and &, Barwick, Pail Mali 
Dixon |, Weliing, Kent 
@ickiufon W, Shefficid 
Deweluz P, E, Size tane 
wman C, Wellclofe iyuace 
we W, Virerfoe 


{ Blagrave and co. L. 
Partington W. Manchefter, money fcrivener. | Makinfon,L. 
Pilgram T. Southmims, Middlefexg corn chandler. [ Jeffopp 
Pritchard J. H, Caericon, Monmouthfhire, tia plage manu- 


(Hunt, L. 
Roberts J. Hererors, brandy merchatite | 
Rigg E. avd T. Stubbia Mill, Heddenbridge, York, cotton 


(Griffith 
CThompfons 
Raine J and B. Shont, of the Fhenix brewery, Bagnigge 
[Lee and co. L 
Smith R. Kent treet road, Veranda buildings 


(Roe, Le 


(jennings 


{Toore and 
and COs Le 


(Baxter 


{Clarke aod 


and Gr 


CMills 
(Lee and 


({ Egerton, L. 


DIVIDENDS, 
Davidfon dq Bear lane, Tower treet 
Dunn J, T, White Lion court 
Dole J}, Carburton freet 
Edwards T, C, Leiceiter (Quare 
Evans C, High Grove, Gl ucetterthire, 

and Sir }, ‘elf, G'oucetterthire 
Emes W, Church tow, Fenchurch 
Elis Re and R Ellis, C 

. an 16. 1 

chemuiene . Sptene, Nor. 


Evans T. Monmouth 


——, R. Hammand’s ¢ourt, Mincing 
ane 


Feaver T, Nether Compton, Dorfethh. 
Foreman J, Sheernefs 


Feilowes E. $, Br ing- 

fe namie amcote, Notting 
offer T. and E, S. Yaidi 

Ferris J, Poole’ Sen Rast 

Faffon B, Alderfgate treet 

Goode J. Leiceter 

Gowing J, Holborn bridge 

Gorely O, Canterbury 

Graham W, Carlifle 

Gray J, Great Duffield, Yorkshire 

ae Perceval &reet, Clerkene 


Goodair F, Manchefer 
Green R. Lime ftrect 
Garbett Sy Birmingham 
roome W, Battle bridge 
Godbold J, Hatton oF 
Higham Jj, Frith ftreet, Soha 
os C, Honey lane 
Ooper P, Bartholome e 
lomew Clofe w Maen Basthe 
tat ey T. Southampton 
odiun J. aud M 
+ » Hargreaves, Li 
Hughes H, Worcefter . 
How #, Brentford 
vl he Birmingham 
Reinbotham W. M, Man 
Howden W, Casson ren 


Haiden E, Hazle end 
earn T, Clements ee _ 
merce Js K ‘ngston upon Hull 
Maffei! » Hanover treet 
Hawkins J. vu, Bermondfey 
Hiflop A, and J, Sadler, Bow lane 
Ril W, Cuckbill, atcliffe highwa 
ohnfoa T, B, Liverpool . 
anfoo J. New Bond treet 
Ones J, D, Philpot lane 
— + St. Mary Axe 
v0 J, and W, Do 
ofeph Bi, Little New ftreses WOarf 


N 
teres Ss, Ty Bandy treet 


: egory 
Willcocks F. Crofs ftreet, Iflington. 
Wood J- Mofsfide, Manchefter, merchant, 
Whittenburg N. Manchetter, cotton dealer. 
Wilfon S. Liverpool, hofier. 
Wood S, Bernago, Lancafhire, merchant. ~ (Ellis, Ll, 
Watfon J, Tothmain, Weftmoreland, dealer. (Lowden 
Wardell J. Guisbrough, York thire, money fcrivener. [ 
ton and Williamfon, Le 
Wilkin J. Lancafter, wuollen draper. 
Ho'me, london. 
Wall W. Maidenhead. Berks, furgeon. 
Welis W. Maiden, Effex, liquor merchant, 
Wright G. Birmingham, carpenter. f alan and cos Lk. 
Webber R, Longport, Somerfetthire, 
{Crott, london 


Ware J. Gravefend, grocer. 
York T. Great Ayton, York, tanner. 


+ Cop Riding, Yorkthires Clothicr, [Willis 
and co. london 


Taperell J. Plymouth, auctioneer. 
Uny J. Gofport, tailor. (Boyne 
Unwin T. Sawbridgeworth, . Hertfordfhire. 


{ Walker, london 
[Sweet 


Werden H. Brokholes, Lancafhire, farmer. [(Chipe 
pindall, london 


Watfen W. Abingdon row, Gofweill ftreet road, merchant, 
(Swain and co. 


Wilfon W, Bridgefield. Lancafhire, tannere (Wiglesworth 
and co. londun 

Wainwright J. Doncafer. 

Wright E. Newcaftie upon Tyne, grocer. 
Brodrick, loadon 

White J. Oxford, timber merchant. 

Woodcock W, Prefton, timber merchant. 

Wigan R_ Ecclefton cutton works, Lancafhire. [ Adlingten 


' Longdill and Butterfield, L, 
CBell and 


[ Elkins, london 
{Hurd and col, 


{ Dobie arid Thomas 
( Ellis, L. 
(Ellis, Le 

{ Adlington and Gregory, L. 


og 
[ Alexander ané 


CEdmunds, L. 
{ Templar, Ls 


m founder, 


({ Magnall, london 
(Lowes and co. Ls 


Kirk W. and W. Broughton, Leeds 

Kirkman ), Gower ftreet 

Knight W, Bagihot, Surrey 

Kemp W, Bath 

Lancatter J. Tooting 

Laing J, and T, Rattry, Zak India 
Chambers 

Latham T, D, and Jy Parry, Devore 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
Kept by C. Buunt, 38, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden, 


a 

Barometer. Thermometer. 
Highest 30.70. Jan.10, Wind N. Highest 55°, Jan. 20, Wind S, 
Mean temperature of the 24 hours, 32 Fah. | Mean bareenptsienl preware of the 24 
‘ ; ours, 28.9. 
Lowest 28.84. Jan. 20, Wind S. Lowest 18°. Dec. 22, Wind E. 
Mean temperature of the 24 hours, 38 Fah. | Mean barometrical pressure of the 24 
| hours, 50.3. 





, This variation oc- 

( the “baremetie ral sr manne Po 

cal column was . ° tp 

Greatest) 7-tenths } 0 ihe 6th inst. Greatest we and the same part of 
variation in ¢5-handrs, < 3+ og 60. and | Variationin ¢ 21° the following day; on 
24hours, Jofaninch. “fal 24 hours, the former day the 


on the following 
day, at the same 
hour, 50.44. 


thermometer was at 18 
Fahrenheit, and on the 
following day at 39, 


The quantity of rain fallen this month is greater than the last report: the number of 
tainy days have been four, showery days six, and days on which rain has fallen in a 
slight manner five; the total quantity by the gauge somewhat more thau half an inch, 
Snow has fallen, but not in considerable quantity, on five days. 

The average or mean temperature for the period is 26° of Fahrenheit; the average 
or mean height of the barometer is 29.96. The winds have been from the west and 
southerly points during the early part of the period; from north and easterly during 
the middle part ; and returning to south and weyterly points during the latter part,. 

. ) 
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— 
Vy HEAT-sowing seems to have been generally impeded by the rains, in the first 
week of December.; and, such has been since the uncertainty of the weather, 
and the wet and poachy state of the soil, that this most important business has been ne- 
cessarily suspended until the present time, and to the next month. In the northern 
and all backward districts, not more than half the proposed breadth of wheat was got 
in before Christmas ; ner was-ever- the-operation more unfortunately performed. From 
the scarcity and high price of old wheat, and, in too many instances, the impossibility of. 
obtaining it, great quantities of seed of a suspicious quality has been used, and much 
anxiety has been experienced from its lying so long dormant in the ground. As it will be 
adding extremely to the risks of the ensuing wheat crop, to sow autumnal wheat later 
than the middle, or, at latest, the last week in February, spring wheat, of the red Thracian. 
Or Siberian variety, may prove a most profitable substitute, even upon clays, or any 
lands adapted to wheat: it may be sown with safety from February to mid-April, 
{n particular and favorable situations, the autumnal wheat was well got in, and looks 
well. Immense waste has necessarily attended the expenditure of the new wheat, from 
its bad quality, and the old stock in the country is considerably decreased; but the fo. 
reign supplies in the spring are likely to be in sufficient plenty to aid our consumption, 
although, probably, not to reduce the price in any considerable degree. There must be 
great stocks of stored corn in Poland, and the bordering countries, which we most ab- 
surdly cultivate with British capital. Less wheat has been drilled, or dibbled, than for 
many years past, every consideration giving way to expedition and saving the season, 
It is apprehended much of the early-sown heans has rotted from the wetness of the 
soil, Both turnips and potatoes expected to be scarce in the spring, and the Teens 
L2 indiferent. 
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malt at all. 


State of Public Affairs in Janudry. 
indifferent. The general bad quality of the barley fully confirmed; tihch of it wilt 
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Flax has been one of the most productive and advantageous crops, 


siderable <a has arisen from floods, and impediment to business from the badness 


of the roads. 


mbing begun among the early Dorset sheep. Sheep at turnips; 9 


; e succeeded badly, as usual ; and as such an improvident system ought to 
rk ary "beck otas Sedaguable, fat at a high price; fat stock gradually increasing jn 


price. Good saddle and coach-horses dear. 


mentable accounts still from varioug 


try. of farming effects taken in execution by the lartdiords, 
Saitidield: Best Ss. 8d. to 4s. 8d.—Mutton 3s. 4d. to 4s. 8d.— Veal 5s. to 6s, $d, 
Pork 38. to 58. 6d.—Bacon 4s. 6d. to 5s.—Fat 3s. 8d.—Rape-cake 91. to 101. 10s. per 
thousand.—Potatoes 3l. 101. to 61. per ton.—Onions 1s, 9d. to 2s. 6d. per bushel. 


Corn Exchange: 
The Quartern loaf wm 


Wheat 88s, to 128s.—Barley 50s. to 70s.—Oats 19s. to 45s.— 
London, 4b. 540z. from 13d. to 17¢d.—Hay 31. 10s. to 61. per 


load.—Clover do. from 5I. to 8l.—Straw 11. 10s. to 21. 2s. 
Coals in the pool 35s. to 46s. per chaldron. 


_ 








POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN JANUARY. 
Containing official Papers and Authentic Documents. 
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INCE the year 1688, we believe 
fs more patriotic spirit has not been 
displayed in these kingdoms than during 
the last few months. Public meetings 
liave been held universaliy, and resolu- 
tions have been passed, and petitions 
signed at them, which do honour to our 
dge and country. Indeed, the voice of 
a whole people camot, perhaps, be 
more unequivocally collected, or more 
uuanimously expressed; and we should 
bope that Parliament will feel itself 
under an obligation (superior to the in- 
fluence of ministets and corruption) to 
regulate its own future mode of elec- 
tion, to diminish its unconstitutional 
duration, to withhold superfluous sup- 
plies, and to withdraw the British army 
from its dishonorable service in France. 

In the mean time, though the voice 
ef truth and patriotism has partly over- 
awed the tools of ministers, yet the ser- 
vile press has been active in abusing 
and misrepresenting the honest exer- 
tious of the people, and in a few places, 
a straggle has been made to sustain the 
emoluments and authority of corrup- 
tion. It could not be expected that a 
¢ystem, which, for many years past, has 
transferred a hundred millions of money 

x, antum out of the real property ‘of 
ihe country ameng contractors, loan 
jobbers, placemen, and othér depen- 

ents, should, on a sudden be deserted. 
Gratitude would attach some, expec- 
tation some, and the prejudices of edu- 
eation ethers ; for there are men so base 
as to love slavery even for its own sake. 
A struggle, therefore, has been made at 
Norwich by some wretched tools, who, 
by a folly worthy of their cause, have 
denominated themselves a elub of 
Brunswick Kniglts—at Leicester also, 
the well-known close Corporation has 
@onsistently and worthily recorded its 
3 


principles in a whimsical sort of mani 
festo, in reply to the whole body of rée- 
spectable inhabitants—and at Man- 
chester, the remnant of that Jacobite and 
Tory faction, which so hospitably enter- 
tained CHARLEs STUART in 1745, have 
libelled the nation, and put themselves 
in a state of array; which proves that 
their cause requires other support thai 
argument. 

The following serics of Resolutions 
and Petitions, which we have felt it our 
duty to preserve in our pages, prove, 
however, that the people of England 
understand their rights and interests; 
and we trust, therefore, that they will 
not be baffled in their legal attempts to 
obtain redress by any of the artifices of 
the selfish or servile men who have so 
long disgraced the country. Among 
several hundred meetings which have 
taken place on the subject of Parlia- 
meutary Reform, and the distresses of 
ihe country, a meeting of DELEGATES 
has been held in London, from various 
places, to prepare the outlines of a Bill, 
which is to be introduced by Sir Francis 
Burdett. Its features are annual elec- 
tion, universal suffrage, and the form 
of ballot. Others propose triennial 
elections ; the electors to consist of all 
house-keepers, and the form of ballot; 
while others say, they would be satisfied 
if fifty of the rotten boroughs were dis- 
franchised, and their hundred members 
transferred to the great towns and coun- 
ties, elections being triennial, and but 
one member returned by any body of 
electors. In the indispensable necessity 
of Reform, ALL ARE EQUALLY AGREED. 

_ Atanumerous and respectable meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of Paisley, to con- 
sider the present distresses of the coun- 
try, their cause and probable remedies, 
and the propriety of ‘petitioning ‘his 
™oyal 
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Highness the Prince Regent 
nome , Mr. Archibald Hastie being 
ia the chair, the following resolution 
were unanimously adopted:— = = 
4, That the ptesent distresses of the 
agricultural, the commercial, and the ma- 
nufacturing interests of the country are to 
be ascribed, not to a transition from war to 

eace, but to an extensive taxation, occa- 
sioned by an enormous debt, useless offices, 
exorbitant salaries for nominal services, 
and a standing army, all of which are 
clearly deducible from that tinequal and in- 
suiting representation of the people in 
Parliament, which not only deprives them 
éf those inéstimable benefits which are 
natural fruits of a fair representation, but 
condemns them to suffer all the evils which 
inseparably attend the mischievous legisla- 
tion of a House of Commons not repre- 
senting the nation, and these evils, having 
been accumulating for many years, are now 
become too harassing and degrading to be 
longer endured, without being incessantly 
protested against, and as unceasing resisted 
by all means warranted by the constitution. 
2. That if any proof were wanting of 
the impolitic, partial, and unjust system of 
legislation produced by the present mock- 
ery of representation, the additional Corn 
Bill lately passed affords ample evidence ; 
it was passed in despite of the unanimous 
disapprobation of the people, ostensibly to 
support the farmer; but whether we con- 
sider its objects to have been to support 
the landed interest, in order to have their 
support in the Property-Tax; or to buoy 
up the price of ali articles of taxation and 
consumption, in order to be able to pay the 
fundholder with a high nominal currency, 
and to produce a steady price in the article 
of covn; it appears to have been successful 
only in depressing the industrious manu- 
facturer and mechanic, in first raising the 
price of the staple article of consumption 
at home, and next, in preventing our own 
or foreign merchants from bringing us the 
surplus produce of other countries in return 
for those articles, by the manufacture of 
which our artizans used to earn a com- 
fortable livelibodd. = = 
3. That from the present corrupt repre- 
sentation of the people in Parliament hath 
atisen that system of profusion under the 
name of sinecures and rewards for public 
services, by which thousands, wrang 
from the hard earnings of the industrious 
mechanic and labourer, have been squan- 
dered upon men wholly unknown to the 
public, or, if known at all, are remarkable 
for nothing so much as their hostility to the 
mprescriptible rights of man, and their 
execrable intrigues in support of that sys- 
tem, which enabies them to riot in luxury 
at the expence of the best part of the 
Nation. 
4. That to the same cause, viz.—a par- 
tial and corrupt representation of the peo- 
ple in Parliament, is to be ascribed those 


ruinous wars which the country hath lately 
been engaged in, by the expences of witich 
the resources of the nation have been #0 
far anticipated, that forty-five millions of 
pounds sterling, are but barely adequate 
to pay the interest of a debt, erroneously 
said to be the nation's, the great majority 
of the people having never given their sanc- 
tion, either personally or by their repre- 
sentatives, to the mad and wicked med 
sures which created it. 

5. That the cause and character of the 
late wars, particalarly that which con 
menced in 1793, is no small aggravation to 
the present distress of the country, it being 
now understood to have been a war against 
liberty; and the principles which seated 
the present family upou the British throne, 
notwithstanding -the many proclamations 
of the high allies as to the contrary. 

6. That astanding army of 150,000 men, 
in time of profound peace, besides being 
wholly unknown to the constitution of our 
country, and Prposing our yet remaining 
liberties to thé most imminent peril, con- 
tributes mightily to that excessive and 
grinding taxation which has filled the land 
with patperism and crimes to an extent 
unparalleled in the history of our country, 
andwhich no lover of the true greatness, hap- 
piness, and lasting freedom of the nation 
can contemplate but with horror, becausé 
of the depth and extent of the ravages 
which they have already made among thé 
working and middling classes of society, 
together with the appalling consequences 
which yet portend, if not speedily checked 
by an immediate abandonment of that pro- 
fusion in the national expenditure which 
hath so long and’ so deeply stamped thé 
policy of the present system, and by thé 
rights of the people being secured by an- 
nual parliaments freely chosen’ by thé 
people. 

7. That, considering the number, power, 
and the experience of those interested in 
the continuation of the abuses of which we 
complain, it is the imperious duty of every 
lover of his country to come forward con- 
stitutionally, in the canse of suffering huma- 
nity, that the disasters which the present 
evils tend to bring upon the country may be 
averted, ARCHIBALD Hastie. 
The following Hesolutions and Petition 

were agreed, at a cunstitutional meet- 

ing of the inhabitants of the city of 

Dublin and its vicinity, in favour of a 

Reform in Parliament. 

That the miseries which oppressall classeg 
of the community are now so universally 
felt as to require no description, and, in- 
deed, as to baffle the powers of language 
to describe. ‘They are to be found in a 
ruined agriculture, a decayed trade, and 
perishing manufactuies; an impoverished 
gentry, msolvent traders, and a beggared 
people. Those miseries sprung from overs 
wheiming and indiscriminate taxation; 
from useless, burdensome, and unconstitu- 


tional 
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tional civil and military establishments, un- 
merited pensions, enormous salaries and 
sinecures, and from the profuse and waste- 
fal expenditure of the public revenues, all 
erizinating from, and continued by, the 
corrupt and illegal state of the represen- 
tation of the people in the Commons 

House of Parliament. } 
That we disclaim any disposition to im- 

troduce any innovation on the constitution. 
Oar object is reform, not revolution, We 
seek not to infringe upon the prerogatives 
of-the crown, or the privileges of the peer- 
age ; but we do seek to restore and re-esta- 
biish the prerogatives and the privileges of 
the people, as provided by the principles 
of the constitution—a constitution which 
we revere, and which the enemies of re- 
form have violated. 

That, although individual contributions 
may alleviate temporary evils, and although 
those contributions, at the present most af- 
@icting period, must and will assuredly re- 
ceive the mest cordial aay yet no 
etfectual or radical remedy can be applied 
to the miseries which the nation endures, 
mor any permanent relicf expected, unless 
there shall be ensured to the people of this 
realm a full, free, frequent, and complete 
sepresentation in Parliament. 

That we do most earnestly recommend 
fo our countrymen, and we do humbly so- 
beit our fair countrywomen, to encourage 
the manufactures of Ireland, by giving an 
exclusive preference to articles of Irish 
manufacture. 

That we do most earnestly solicit the 
co-operation of our countrymen in support 
ef the measure of reform in Parliament, 
and recommend the inhabitants of the se- 
veral cities, counties, towns, and parishes 
m Ircland, to hold meetings forthwith, for 
the purpose of petitioning the legislature 
to grant that only desirable and satisfactory 
measure of relief. ' 

The Petition of the undersigned Inha- 
bitants of the City of Dublin and its 
Vicinity, 

Showeth, 

That your petitioners have a fall and 
immoveable conviction, a conviction which 
they believe to be universal, that your 
honourable House doth not, in any consti- 
tutional or rational sefse represent the 
mation, 

That, when the people have ceased to be 
represented, the constitution is subverted, 

That taxation without representation is 
a state of slavery. 

That there is no property im that which 
any person or persons, any power or autho- 
rity, can take from the peuple without 
their consent. 

That your petitioners hold it to be self. 
evident, that there are not any human 
means oi redressing the people’s wrongs, or 
composing their distracted minds, or of 
preventing the subversion of liberty and 
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the establishment of despotism, unless by 
calling the collective wisdom and virtue of 
the community into council, by the elecs 
tion of a free Parliament. 

That your petitiouers have peculiar 
sons to deplore the sahstitution of the re 
tem of corrupt usurpation of popular righ 
in place of the genume representation of 
the people; inasmnch as one of the conse, 
quences of that system has inflicted on the 
great body of your petitioners, particular 
the manufacturing and labouring c 
by the measure of the legislative union, the 
permanent existence of poverty and dig. 
tress. 

Wherefore your petitioners pray, that 
your honourable House will, without delay, 
pass a bill for putting the aggrieved and 
much-wronged people in possession of 
their undoubted rights to representation, 
co-extensive with direct and indirect taxa. 
tion; to an equal distribution throughout 
the community of such representation; 
and to Parliaments of a continuance ac 
cording to the strict letter of the constitu. 
tion, namely, not exceeding one year. 


The following Resolutions were passed 
at a Meeting at Freemason’s Tavern, 

1. That the fatal consequences which 
have resulted from the snpineness of the 
higher and middling orders of society in 
political affairs, render it more imperatively 
necessary that the true friends of consti- 
tutional reform should come forward at 
this moment to exert themselves in the en- 
couragement of meetings of this nature, as 
the best means of securing public order, 
and of restoring the prosperity and hap- 
piness of the empire. : 

2. That the vast expenditure of govern- 
ment, at home and abroad, exceeds all 
just and necessary bounds, aad is become 
SO Oppressive and ruinous, that the people 
have no longer the means of supporting 
such a system of domestic and foreign ex- 
travagance. , 

3. ‘That in the opmion of this meeting the 
present enormous military establishment, 
during a period of profound peace, is as 
dangerous to the liberties of the people as 
itis destructive of the revenue of the coun- 
try, and that it onght to be reduced. 

4. That it is also the opinion of this 
meeting, that the late increase of salaries, 
and continuance of sinecures and unmerited 
pensions, are not only a wanton waste of 
the public moneys, but are the just sources 
of public irritation ; that the former ought 
to be diminished, and the latter totally 
abolished, 

5. That such reforms in the Commons. 
House of Parliament as will give the peo- 
pie a just and due weight in the Jegislature 
are indispensably necessary. 

6. That this meeting is fully convinced, 
that it is only by reducing the enormous 
standing army, by abolishing all sinecures 
aud useless expenditure, and by an 
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use of Cormons an efficient organ 
pr gape that the nation can be re- 
lieved from the presént alarming difficul- 
ties, to which, from a system so long. and 
fatally pursued, it is unhappily expresed ; 
for the attainment of these important mea- 
sures, this meeting relies on the cv-opera- 
tion of all men of respectability and of pro- 
perty throughout the United Empire. 


The following Petition to the House of 
Commons was agreed to by the inhabi- 
tants of Leicester and its vicinity. 

That during the long period which hath 
elapsed since the last session of your ho- 
nourable House, the distresses and suffer- 
ings of your petitioners so far from having 
experienced any diminution, have rapidly 
advanced to a crisis which threatens the 
most alarming consequences. Our trade 
is nearly annihilated, our manufacturers 
are suffering under the most grievous losses 
and embarrassments, and our artizans 
languishing in poor-houses, or barely sup- 
porting a miserable existence on wages to- 
tally inadequate to the supply of the most 
urgent wants of nature. 

Amidst the scenes of misery which sur- 
round us, whilst anxiety, dejection, and fa- 
mine are depicted on every countenance, 
we feel inexpressible astonishment and in- 
dignation at the obstinacy with which his 
Majesty’s ministers have opposed all mea- 
sures of effectual retrenchment in defiance 
of the recommendation of economy from 
the throne, nor can we give any credit to 
the empty professions of sympathy, while 
we see public money lavished on a useless 
and shameless band of placemen, pensioners, 
and sinecurists, whose haughtiness and 
luxary present the most exasperating and 
disgraceful contrast to the wretchedness of 
our industrious and deserving fellow coun- 
trymen, 

Under these circumstances of injustice 
aud oppression, our natural course is to fly 
to you; to intreat that.you would compel 
the ministers to concede to the power of 
Parliament, what they have denied to jus- 
tice and humanity ; but we are told that to 
address you on such a subject is disloyalty 
—that the legislature and executive 
branches of the government are become 
identified, and that the system parsued by 
the ministers of the crown, however de- 
spotic in its prineiple, however destructive 
i its effects, must, of necessity, be pa- 
proved and sanctioned by the House of 
Cominens, 

It is this fatal impression, so constantly 
encouraged by the numerous train who de- 
pend on the favonis of the court, which is 
undermining the very basis of your power 
aud importance—the confidence and affec. 
tion of the people. 

ear and honourable as the House of 
ommons once was in the estimation of 
every Englishman ; jealous as our ancestors 

“Ve, 1a former times, defeuded your privi- 
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-agaiust the usurpations of the crown, 
with their biood, they have now lost, in a 
fatal degree, that- confidence and venera- 
tion with which it is indispensable for the 
public welfare that you shoald ever be re- 
garded by them. 

We state this melancholy fact with no in- 
tention to offend or insuit you, but that it 
may urge you to the immediate removal of 
those abuses, which the ‘lapse of time and 
the arts of ambitious miinisters have ef- 
fected in the constitution of your honoar- 


able House, and in which the detestable 


maxim we have alluded to, is founded. 

Of these the most glaring are the great 
number of your members who hold places 
of profit, or have received favours from 
the crown—the wnegual and dispropor- 
tionate state of the representation—and 
the augmented duration of Parliaments— 
all which things, your petitioners submit, 
are departures from the genaine principles 
and original stipulations of the constitutioa 
—the first being contrary to the provisions 
of the Act of Settlement, the seventh ar- 
ticle of which declares, * That no perso 
who has an office or place of profit under 
the king, or who receives a pension from 
the crown, shall be capable of serving as a 
member of the House of Commns”— 
second a violation of that fundamental 
principle of British liberty, “ That no maa 
shall be taxed but by his represeutatives,” 
and the last, adopted for temporary pur- 
peses only effected by an irregular and un- 
constitutional procedure, and contrary te 
the ancient practice of the country. 

It is therefore no new and untried theory 
to which we solicit your attention, but a 
renewal of those sahitary regulations by 
which our ancestors had guarded your in- 
dependence and ow rights, and the wisdom 
of which is become but too evident from the 
fatal consequences which have attended 
the dereliction of them. 

We entreat you, therefore, as you value 
your own honour, or the affection of your 
countrymen, to expel from your House the 
venal bands which disgrace it—to enforce 
the most rigid economy in all the depart- 
ments of the state—to reduce the military 
establishinents of the country to a scale 
more commensurate with its resources, 
and less dangerous to its liberties—to make 
such extension of the elective franchise as 
may give to all who pay the taxes, their 
just share in the nomination of those who 
are to impose them—and, finally, so to 
limit the term of your office, as may render 
abortive the attempts of an ambitious mi- 
nister to seduce your members from the 
path of their duty, by_annua!ly subjecting 
their conduct to the scrutiny of their con- 
stituents, ; 

These are the objects of our earnest de- 
sires, the accomplisument of which, we 
are convinced, can alone redeem us froin 
the evils we suffer. We presume not to 
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At a County Meeting held at Bodmin, 
Cornwall, Sir A. O. Molesworth, bart. 
High-Sheriff, 1 the chuir, the follow- 
ing ktesolutvus were unanimously 

ssed :— 

1. That our late petition to the Honse of 
Commons, representing the indispensable 
necessity of a system of economy and re- 
trenchinert in every branch of the public 
expenditurd, to save the nation from the 
dreadful state of embarrassment and dis- 
tress into which it was plunged, has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserved, nor pro- 
duced the effects which were expected 
from it. 

2, That the prayer of our petition, sanc- 

fioned as it was by constitutional prin- 

ciple and precedent, bygg regard to our 
civil liberties and our pubic credit, must 
at all times, and under all circumstances, 
have been just and reasonabie; but that 
from the imcreased and increasing dis- 
tresses of the public it can no longer be re- 
sisted, without endangering the existence 
of the government, and the peace of the 

mation. , 

5. That we did, and do attribute our un- 
paralleled distresses to the intolerable load 
of taxes with which the nation is oppressed, 
and that their reduction alone can afford us 
an adequate relief. | 

4. That it is the peculiar office and pro- 
vince of the House of Commons, as the 
grand inquest of the nation, and the stew- 
ard of the public purse, to grant us this re- 
lief. But, as weil the fate of our late pe- 
tition, as a long and melancholy expe- 
rieyce, have confirmed our repeatedly re- 
corded conviction, that, till a reform shall 
take place im the elections of the members 
of that House, they will never faithfully 
and fully discharge the bigh duties of their 
sacred trusts. We are convinced that, had 
the House of Commons been the express 
image of the feelings of the nation, an as- 
semblfeficely elected, between whom and 
the people there was an identity of in- 
terest, a perfect sympathy, and the closest 
wnion, the national debt, which at the death 
of King William did not exceed 17 ,000,0000. 
could not have been swelled, in the course 
of a century, to the enormous sum of 
1,100,000 millions of money. That the 
standing army, which, at the conclusion of 
the Treaty of Ryswick, was rednced to 
7000 men, would not, upon the present 
peace establishment, have been sufie: ed to 
amount to 150,000, with the consent of 
Parliament. That the House of Commons 


would not have sanctioned the legahty of 
General Search-Warrants by a sclemn 
resolution, which resolution. they weie afs 





Cornwall Resolutions. Ye 


dictate to yon the measures by which they 
may be mostsafely and effectually attained, 
but we will neyer cease to protest against 
the iniquities of a system under which our 
liberties, our property, and our happiness, 
are fast disappearing, 
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terwards compelled to rescind by the te 
monstrances of the people, and the deeisi 
of the courts below: tliat after they us 
ed that the influence of the trows 
hacwicreased, was increasing, and ous 
_ be diminished, they would not have 
used to stone t a measure by which 
such a dim*fution cod be ‘effected “ae 
when a charge was brought against two 
ministers of the crqwy for t ing ip 
seats in Parliament, and proof offered at 
the bar of the House in snpport of it, they 
would not have refused to entertain or en. 
quire into the charge upon the express 
ground of the notoriety and frequency of 
the practice: that the Act of Habeas Co 
pus, the great security of the subject, 
would not have been snspended for seven 
years, under the pretence that a treason. 
able conspiracy existed in the kingdom, 
though the conspiracy stated in the pre- 
amble to the Act of Suspension was nega 
tived by the verdict of three successive 
juries, and though the ministers of the 
crown were afterwards forced to come to 
Parliament for a Bill of Indemnity : that 
upon the same pretences two Acts of Par. 
liament should have been passed, the one 
suspending, in-a great degree, the subject's 
fundamental right of petition, and the 


' other making words high treason, after the 


worst precedent of the worst times :- that 
the practice of terture to extort a confes- 
sion of guilt, which is illegal, inhuman, and 
unjust, would not have been inflicted om 
our unfortunate Irish fellow-subjects, with 
out any attempt haying been made to pre 
vent it, or to punish those who had been 
notoriously guilty of it; that nearly thirty 
years out of the last half centary wouldnet 
have been consumed in wars,. the real obs 
jects of which were as hateful as their com 
sequences have proved disastrous, the, one 
having been undertaken to force the yoke 
of legal slavery on ourwAmerican brethren 
the other to prevent the people of France 
from choosing their own form ef goverm 
ment; the one having ended in the dismem- 
berment of the British empire, the otherin 
reducing the country to a state little dif 
fering from a military aristocracy; that se 
many measures of regulation would net 
have been deemed necessary, and found ite . 
efiectual, to secure the freedom and inder 
pendence of Parliament: that the meagre 
reforms, which from time to time have bee’ } 
introduced into the expenditure of the 
public money, wouid not have been equally 
compulsatory and precarious, reluctantly 
conceded to the remonstrances of an Op 
pressed and pluudered people, and wholly 
insufficient to prevent the recarrence 
the very abuses which it was their express 
purpose to remedy, = , 
5. That, as the abuses above entimerated 
prove the necessity of some refoum in 
frame of goverment, so we conceive they 


are to be traced to the defective .and pee 
verted 
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verted state of -the representation of the 
people. The House of ‘Commons is not 
created by, does not represént, and is not 
responsible to, the people, and the people 
only, as of right it ought to be, accordmg 
to the laws and statutes of the realm. For, 
by the laws and statutes of the realm, all 
the whole body of the nation, aud every 
particular member thereof, either in person 
or by representation, on their own free 
elections, are deemed to be personally pre- 
sent in Parliament; and every Act of Par- 
liament to be passed by, and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the King, Lords, and 
Commons in Parliament assembled. But 
in the year 1793, a petition was presented 
to the House of Commons, and entered on 
their journals, alledging, and offering to 
prove by evidence at the bar of the House, 
that the elective francltise was so partially 
aud unequally distributed, and in so many 
instances committed to bodies of men of 
such very limited numbers, that the ma- 
jority of the House is elected by less than 
fifteen thousand electors, which, even if the 
nale adults of the kingdom be estimated 
at so low anumber as three millions, is not 
more than the two hundredth part of the 
people to be represented, according to the 
constitution of England, and immemorial 
custom. All elections of Parliament men 
ought to be made with an entire liberty, 
without any sort of force, or the requiring 
the electors to choose such persons as shall 
be named to them, The petition above re- 
ferred to affirms and offers to prove, that, 
owing to the system of private parliamen- 
tary patronage which prevails in the 
House of Commons, 154 powerful indi- 
viduals, peers and others, by their imme- 
diate authority, or by their recommenda- 
tion, returna decided majority of the whole 
House. ‘The constitution declares, that all 
members of Parliament ought to give their 
votes freely upon all matters brought be- 
fore them, following in all things the dic- 
tates of their consciences, and having the 
good of the nation ever before their eyes. 
Sixty-seven penal statutes have been found 
insufficient to secure the freedom and inde- 
pendence of Parliament. The constitution 
consists of three different members of three 
very different natures, and each of these 
members ought therefore to be preserved 
mits proper place, and with its proper 
proportion of power; aud to that end the 
law of Parliament has declared, that no 
peer has any right to give his vote in the 
election of wembers to servein Parliament, 
aud that it is a high infringement on the 
liberties and privileges of the Commons of 
Great Britain, for any lord of Parliament 
or lord-lieutenant of a county to concern 
themselves in the election of members to 
serve for the Commons in Parliament. But 
proof was in like manner offered, that out 
a the majority of the House of Commons, 
which are returned by the interference of 
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one hundred and fifty-four powerful indi- 
viduals, one hundred and fifty members owe 
their seats entirely to the interference of 

veers, and that eighty-one members are re- 

urned by the positive anthority of forty 
peers. And to these allegations we are, 
unfortunately, able to add, that we have too 
much reason to believe, that, of the one hun. 
dred and fifty powerful individuals, who 
have been stated to return’a majority of the 
House of Commons, eighty-six are peers, 
being more than one-half of the whole 
peerage in the year 1784, and nearly one- 
third of it as it now stands. | 

6. That, from all the above premises, we 
cannot but conclude, as well that the great 
mass of the people are excluded from any 
substantial influence in their own House of 
Parliament, as that an oligarchical faction 
has usurped the sovereignty of the country, 
to the equal danger of King, Lords, and 
Commons, | 

7. That therefore a petition be pre- 
sented to the House of Commons by this 
county, praying them immediately to re- 
duce our civil and military establishments ; 
to abolish all sinecure places and unmerited 
pensions to curtail and suspend, so far as 
$ just and reasonable, all other public 
salaries, and to make effectual provision 
for the freedom and independence of Par- 
liament, by reforming, in such manner as 
to their wisdom shall seem fit, the state of 
the representation of the people, and short- 
ening the duration of Parliament according 
to the constitution. 

Ata F seed Meeting of the Inhabitants 

of Nottingham, William Wilson, esq. 

ayor, in the Chair, the following Re- 
solutions were agreed to:— 

That at no period on record, has the 
distress -been so ruinous as that which is 
now felt, not only in this town and neigh- 
hourhood, but throughout the whole 
United Kingdom. 

That we are now reaping the bitter ef- 
fects of long and destructive wars, the 
expense of which, (added to a shameful 
profusion in other branches of the public 
éxpenditure,) has exhansted our resources, 
and_has. created a debt which threatens 
us at the present: moment with national 
bankruptcy. 

That an effectual and permanent re- 
medy tor snch wideiy extended calamities, 
can only be expected from measures of 
national economy, in which must be in- 
cluded every possible retrenchment in the 
civil and military departments of ihe state ; 
particularly a very considerable reduc- 
tion in that large standing army, we are 
called upon to maintain in time of peace; 
the diminishing of all exorbitant emolu- 
ments ; aud an abolition of sinecure places, 
and unmerited pensions, 

That our futere security from the re- 
currence of such dreadful evils, must be 
sought by restoring to the people their nn- 

M doubted 
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doubted right to a free and efficient re- 
resentation in the Commons House of 
arliament. 

That we lament, that the present con- 
stitution of the House of Commons is far 
removed from the trae principles of repre- 
sentation, and therefore does not assume 
that intimate connexion and confidence 
which ought to subsist between the people 
and their representatives. 

That it is the opinion of this meeting, 
that, if the freedom and independence of 
Parliament had been maintained inviolate 
during the last century, we should not 
now have been groaning under the pres- 
sure of such a grievous taxation as we now 
endure, by which our industry is ren- 
dered unavailing, and ovr future pros- 
pects are become extremely gloomy and 
distressing. 

That, to render Parliaments independent 
and free, their duration should be annual; 
the mode of election altered, so as to pre- 
vent corrupt influence; the members re- 
turned by proportionate parts of the po- 
pulation; the elective franchise equalized 
and extended; and placemen and pen- 
sioners disqualified from having a vote in 
the Commons House of Parliament. 


The following account, published 
by government, of the income and 
charge upon the Consolidated Fund, 
in the quarter ended the 5th of January, 
1816 and 1817, together with the 
amount of War Taxes and the Annual 
Duties, &e, to the same period, has been 
made up at the Exchequer;— 

The Income of the 

Quarter ended on the 

Sth of January, 1816, 

was . . « + « £12,522,438 4 4 
The Income of the 

Quarter ended on the 


4th of Jan. 1817, is 11,118,613 18 et 





Quarter ended 4th of 
January, 1817, less 
than the correspond. 





ing Quarter . . . 1,403,824 6 of 
The Charge upon tke 

Quarter ended on the 

5th of January, 1816, 

was. . » £13,127,383 4 52 


The Charge upon the 
Quarter ended on the 
4th January, 1817, is 13,200,000 0 0 





Income of Quarter end- 
ed January 1816 . 12,522,458 4 4 
Charge uponit . 13,147,583 4 53 


nd = 


© 604,945 0 





Deficiency 





Income of Quarter end- 
ing January 1817 


11,118,613 18 3 
Charge upon it has tra 


13,200,000 0 0 





Totaldeficiency of Quar- 


ter endiug Jan. 5, 2,081,386 1 83 


State of Public Affairs in January. 
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January 1816. 

Customs \ . » - £1,198,190 211% 
Excise . « « + + 4,526,139 9 9 
Stamps . + « + «+ 1,520,340 2 9 
Incidents, &c. .* * @ 3,353,979 8 6 
Surplus Annual Duties 422,397 8 if 
Exchequer Fees . . » 24,000 0 9 
Tontine Money . . . 11,810 6 4 
Interest, Ireland .-. 916,115 19 19 
War Taxes . . + «+ 614,035 17 4h 


Reserved out of Annuity 
to Prince of Wales . 5,500 
12,522,438 
January 1817. 
Customs . . » « £1,317,383 
Excise 2. 6 «© «© « 4,132,724 


s t amps e le-.20 <e«¢ 1 3461 so25 
Incidents, &c. . . « 2,881,795 
Surplus Annual Duties 364,317 
Tontine Money . . « 11,807 16 3 
Interest, Ireland . . . 946,760 12 4 
Reservedout of Annuity 

to Prince of Wales . 5,500 0 0 


Total . 11,118,613 18 3} 
On the 28th, Parliament met, and the 
Regent delivered a Speech, in which, in 
regard to the distresses of the country, he 
states that “they are of a nature not to 
admit of an immediate remedy ;” in re- 
gard to the finances, he admits, that 
“* there has been a deficiency in the pro- 
duce of the revenue, but he trusts it is 
to be ascribed to temporary causes;” and, 
on the still more important subject 4 
Pa liamentary Reform, “he relies wit 
the utmost confidence on the cordial 
support and co-operation of Parliament 
in upholding a system of law and go- 
vernment which has been hitherto felt 
by ourselves, as it is acknowledged by 
other nations, to be the most perfect that 
has ever fallen to the lot of any people.” 
To this the people of England demur, 
and quote the Septennial Bill, the ad- 
mission of placemen in the House of 
Commons, the defective state of the re- 
presentation, and the fact that, since 
the passing of the Septennial Bill, there 
have been more years of foreign wars 
than in 300 years previously. We cone 
fess we had hoped that the ministry 
were prepared to yield to the wishes of 
a whole people, and, in so doing, wisely 
to allay the public discontents; but this 
passage of the Regent’s Speech leads us 
to fear that nothing is to be conceded. 
_ *s* Owing to the great temporary 
interest of the various Resolutions of 
public bodies preparatory to the meeting 
of Parliament, and to the obligation we 
Jeel to record the opinions uf the country 
in this crisis, we have been obliged 
defer the insertion of the Speech of PRE- 
SIDENT MADISON: on the opemng 
Congress ; the London Resolutions ; 
the eloquent Speeches of Messrs. Rast 
LEIGH, WAITHMAN, and CURRAN. 
INCIDENTS, 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS, tn AND NEAR LONDON; 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased, 


——_—_ 


T the late Old-Bailey Sessions, the 
A persons implicated in the tumult on 
the morning of the meeting in Spa-Fields 
were tried, when one of them, a wounded 
sailor of the name of Cashman, was con- 
victed. The temperate conduct of the 
Lord Mayor, (M. Woop,) in the exami- 
nation of these persons, has given general 
satisfaction. 

It merits notice, that the Old Bailey 
Sessions have, for some time past, been 
double their usual length, a farther proof 
that crimes are consequences of distress, 

A numerous meeting of the inhabitants 
of Westminster lately took place at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, to receive the 
answer of Lord Cochrane to the Address 
voted to him on the 17th of Dec. by the 
Electors of Westminster: Major Cart- 
wright in the chair.—Mr. Walker pro- 
posed—“ That Lord Cochrane, by the 
answer now received to the Address una- 
nimously voted to his lordship, in the ge- 
neral meeting held on the 17th ult. has 
justified our admiration of his character, 
and confirmed the confidence we before en- 
tertained, that the ‘conspicuous energies 
of his mind will be perseveringly exerted 
for a removal of the wrongs, and a redress 
of the manifold grievances of our country ; 
the greatest of which wrongs can only be 
removed by the nation’s obtaining its right 
ef being constitutionally represented, and 
of annually electing its representatives— 
and which manifold grievances can only 
be effectually redressed, when the Com- 
mons’ House shall have been radically 
reformed.” This resolution, and a sub- 
scription to defray the expence of pub- 
lishing the answer of Lord Cochrane, were 
agreed to unanimously. 

The fine of 1001. imposed on Lord 
Cochrane was collected in a few days ina 
penny subscription. 

Lately, a large concourse of practical 
agriculturists, and respectable persons, 
attended Mr, Sadler’s yard, aud were 
much interested in examining the fine show 
of cattle, which the Club’s and the Bed- 
fordean premiums drew together. But it 
could not escape notice, that gloom and 
anxiety hung on almost every counte- 
nance, the effects of the ruinous disap- 
pointments which the hopes of the farmer 
have experienced ; and it was perceived, 
that nearly all the titled and large Jand- 
Owners who have usually attended these 
exhibitions, were absent. 

In consequence of the Resolutions of a 
late numerous and respectable meeting of 
the citizens of London, to present to Mr, 

aithman a handsome piece of plate, in 
a of “the high respect and admi- 
tri a of the manly zeal, disinterested pa- 

otlsm, and virtuous integrity, which has 


so long and so eminently distinguished his 
ublic character,” upward of 350/. has 
en subscribed. 

The distress of the lower Irish in the 
metropolis exceeds all description. In 
the districts of Wapping and Moorfields, 
some have died of starvation. 

In the parishes of Poplar, Islington, 
Chelsea, &c. numbers of distressed meu 
are employed in cleaning the streets at 
20d. per day, and sometimes twenty of 
them are harnessed by ropes to draw the 
cart as substitutes for horses! 

The Post-Office receipts of the last 
year, were 122,0v01, less than those of the 
preceding. 

In the parish of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, three thousand six handred warrants 
of distress have been issued against inha- 
bitant householders, for default of the last 
quarter’s poor-rates. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Stoke- 
Newington, and its vicinity, has taken 
place at the school-room near the Bird- 
cage, Stamford-hill, for the purpose of 
promoting in that neighbourhood the ge- 
neral use of machines to clean chiinneys, 
instead of employing children to climb 


them. 
MARRIED. 

John Stanton, esq. of the Strand, to 
Miss M‘Cabe, of High-street, Bloomsbury. 

Lieut. Col. Sir Guy Campbell, bart, to 
Miss Frances Elizabeth Burgoyny, of 
Mark-hall, Essex. 

Major J. Davison, of the E. I, Co.’s ser- 
vice, to Miss Stirling. 

Capt. J. B. Smith, R, N. to Miss Char- 
lotte Robinson, of Manchester-street. 

Lieut J. Charles, of the 36th foot, to Miss 
Susannali Eagleton, of Sloane-street. 

L. Bathurst, esq. to Miss Elizabeth 
Hunt, ot Hammersmith. 

Sir J. H. English, K. G. V. of Lower 
Grosvenor-street, to Miss Eliza Wiggles- 
worth Bogle, of Manchester-square. 

Mr.'T. W. Pemberton, of Stafford, to 
Miss Augusta Hampton, of the Strand. 

Mr. Terry, of Bond-street, to Miss 
Clarissa Allen, of Frome. 

Joshua, Lord Hantingfield, to Miss Blois, 
of Cuckfield-hall, Suffolk. 

Henry John Conyers, esq. late of the 
Coldstream Guards, to Harriet, daughter 
of the Rt. Hon. Thomas Steele. 

Mr. William Heron, jun. of Wells-street, 
Oxford-street, to Miss Mary Hoiland, of 
Louth, 

Mr. J. Rymer, jun. of Reigate, to Miss 
Robinson, of Mount-street, Berkeley- 
square, 

William Holt, esq. of Threadneedle- 
street, to Miss Ameha Bryant. 

Mr. H. en \ the Commissary 
Department, to Miss Lucy Smith. 
ieee «iin William 
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William Watson, esq. of Queen-square, 
to Miss Gale, of the Villa, near Mal- 
denhead. 

Lieut.-Col. Maurice Fitzhardinge Pow- 
ell, to Lady Eleanor Dunbarton. 

Capt. Trimmer, R. N. to Charlotte Au- 
qusta, daughter of B. W. Hemans, esq. of 
the War-Office. 

Daniell Dosseter, esq. of Great Russell- 
street, Covent-garden, to Miss Mary Way, 
of Wincanton. 

AtSt. Pancras, B. Barlow, esq. of Iver, 
to Miss Lucy Wyjlds, late of Southampton. 

Mr. William Knox Child, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Harris, of Gracechurch-street. 

At St. George's church, Capt. Wilbra- 
ham, R N. to Miss Julia Fanny Montolieu. 

At St. Pancras, Capt. Vassar, of the 
King’s own militia, to Miss Salisbury Wells, 
of Cookham, 

Mr. Wright, of London, to Miss Susan 
Chandler, of Wingfield, Suffolk. 

William Arrington, esq. of Durham, to 
Mrs. Millroy, of Lower Shadwell. 

M. George Irvin, of the Crescent, Mino- 
ries, to Miss Frances Stutfield. 

Charles Sowle, esq. to Mrs. King, both 
of Pentonville. 

At. St. Mary-le-boue Church, Wm. 
Brocklesby, esq. to Mary, daughter of P. 
Holdsworth, esq. Stoke Newington. 

DIED. 

In Argyle-street, suddenly, Mrs. An- 
dreu’s, wife of the Dean of Canterbury. 

In Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, 
78, Mr. Jos. Hobbs, 

In Cannon-street, Edw. Swann, esq. an 
aiderman of Nottingham: he twice filled the 
office of mayor with universal approbation. 

In London, 67, Sir Martin Stapylton, bt. 

In Portugal-street, Grosvenor-square, 
Tsabella, daughter of Sir 'T, Cave, bart. 

In Duke-street, Portland place, Mrs, 
Sharpe, wife of Mr. M. W. Sharp, por- 
trait-painter. 

At Newington Butts, 80, BZvs. Suaun- 
ders, relict of the late Rev. John Saun- 
ders, vicar of Farmingham and of Newing- 
ton, in Kent. 

At West Ham, George Anderson, esq. 
F.L.S. son of the late Dr. James A. anthor 
of “ Essays on Agriculture,” “the Bee,” 
and other works. As a man of genius 
erudition, and deep botanical research, his 
death is a severe loss to the scientific 
world, and will also be long deplored by 
numerous social friends. 

At Chelsea, 70, Mis. Francis Dudéell. of 
Holborn-hill. , 

lu Upper Belgrave-place, 72, T. Chap- 
man, esy. of St. James’s-street, banker. 

In Guildford-street, 47, John Spelman 
Munnings, esq. 

In Sloaae-street, 44, Mrs, Mary Silvester 
Holmes. 

in Church-row, Hampstead, 50, James 

Duncan, esq. 

in Guildford-street, 68, C, Jacomb, 63]. 
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At Tottenham, 37, Mrs. Susannah Pog 
der, of pars ee ater 0% 

In Abercromby-place, 80, the Coun 
Dowager of Aboyne, of Horton, near Pe. 
terborough. 

At Pentonville, 24, Mr. Wm. Price, ge. 
nerally regretted. 

In Nassau-street, Soho, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Dorothy Pearce. 

In Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, 90, 
Mrs. Esther Joberns. 

At the residence of his uncle (Astley Pp, 
Cooper, esq.), in Spring-Gardens, 21, Henry 
Charles, third son of the Rey. S, L, 
Cooper, of Yarmouth, Norfolk. By his 
premature death, his family have been de. 
prived of an affectionate son, and society ¢f 
one of its brightest ornaments. His loss 
will be long regretted and lamented b 
friends who knew his worth and valued 
him accordingly. 

In Princes-street, Soho, 71, Mr. T. Peat, 
much respected. 

In London, Surah, wife of Jas. Walker, 
esq. of Crowfordton, Dumfrieshire. 

At Kensington-gore, J. Wilson, esq. uni- 
versally esteemed. 

Benj. Wood, esq. late of Merton. 

In Drury-lane, Mr. Tho. Bundock, one 
of the Jurats of Sandavich. 

At Knaphill, Chatham, 76, Mrs. Lee. 

At Hampstead, the wife of Capt. Hut 
chinson, late consul at Brielle, Holland, 

In Millbank-street, 57, Harriett, wife 
of C. B. Wood, esq. of Hayes. 

At Brompton, 35, M. A. Grace. 

At Boddington-park, 72, R. Carew, esq. 

At his seat, the Hyde, near Ingatestone, 
71, the Rev. J. Disney, D.D. F.S.A. (Se 
BloGRAPHIANA.) | 

At Sandgate, Chertsey, John Wight- 
wick, esq. 

At Kensington, Mrs. Thornton, widow 
of Robt. T, esq. highly esteemed. | 

At Sunbury, 25, Mr. J. F. Giraud. 

In Somerset-street, Portman-square, 70, 
Philip Pinnock, esq. of Jamaica. 

At Gravesend, 70, Join Rose, esq. store 
keeper of Gravesend and Tilbury forts. 

In Dorset-street, Portman-square, 70, 
Sir W, Pepperell, bart. 

In Red Lion-square, 62, Sarah, widow 
of Brook Allen Bridges, esq. 

In Stanhope-street, Georgiana, wife of 
Roger Kynaston, esq. 

In New-street, Spring-gardens, Drs. 
Jane Baker, widow of P. W. B. esq. M.P. 
tor Corfe Castile. 

In Skinner-street, Mr. Miller, an active 
and patriotic common-councilman for Far 
ringdon-without. His faneral was attend- 
ed by many of the most active patriots of 
the day. 

On Seymour-terrace, 49, Thos. Turne?; 
esq. commodore of the E. I. Co.’s marine at 
Bombay, | 

At Camberwell, 63, George Forster, ¢% 
of the Navy Pay Office. is 
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Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, Col. J. 
in formerly cousnl at Norfolk, 
irginia. 
“= Princes-street, Hanover-square, John 
Bugwell, esq. of Marlfield, Tipperary, fa- 
ther of the present member for Clonmell. 
At Charing Cross, 28, Mr. John Thomas. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 

Rev. RicHarD HUNTLEY, to thie rec- 
tory of Doddington, Gloucestershire. 

Rev. Joun Heysnam, B.A, is ap- 
pointed one of the minor canons of Carlisle 
Cathedral. 

Rev. J. H: Browne, M.A. appointed 
to the archdeaconry of Ely. 





alent 


Rev. T. Davres, to the vicarage of 
Mamble, Hereford. 

Rev. L. Bootn, to the rectory of Blo- 
gen, Cornwall. | 

Rev. Mr. Royse, of Seend, appointed 
chaplain to the New Gaol at Devizes. 

Rev. R. STEEL, to the rectory of Trim- 
ingham, Norfolk. 
- Rev. J. Reeve, to be one of the éix 
preachers of Canterbury Cathedral. | | 

Rev. J. Metcatr, B.A, to the vicarage | 
of Halstow, near Sittingbourn. : 

Rev. Davip ANDERSON, to bé master of 
the Free Grammar School, Swansea. 

Rev, Wm. Row.anps, to the perpetual 
curacies of Longtown and Lianveino, 
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Or, Memoirs of celebrated Men, recently Dead ; with Additions and Corrections. 


— 


@ EORGE HARDINGE, ESQ. First Justice of the 
Counties of Brecon, Glamorgan, and Rad- 
nor; and Attorney-general to the Quecn. 
(See Monthly Mag. for November, p. 372.) 
THE Hardinges were long seated in the 

county of Derby; and Mr. Nicholas Har- 

dinge, the father of this gentleman, for 
many yeafs enjoyed the protection of Sir 

Robert Walpole. He was bred to the 

bar, and exhibited a fine taste for Latin 

verses, early in life: but he was fortunate 
enough to obtain the Incrative office of 

Chief Clerk of the House of Commons, 

which enabled him to settle comfortably 

in life, on which he seems to have abjured 
the Muses. On this oceasion he selected 

Jane, daughter of Sir John Pratt, chief 

justice of the King’s Bench; sister of the 

first Earl, and aunt of the present Marquis 

Camden. By this lady he had a numerous 

family, several of whom still survive. 
George, the second son, born about the 

year 1743, was educated under Dr. Ber- 
nard, at Eton; and, while there, in conse- 
quence of that volatility which accompa- 
nied him to the grave, acquired some ce- 
lebrity as an actor in private theatricals: 
being of a Whig family, Cato was his fa- 
vorite character, At Oxford, he obtained 
the degree of M.A. ; and, as he aspired to 
be Chancellor, like his uncle, this degree 
enabled him to shorten his stay at the 
Inns-of-Court. He was accorditigly called 
to the bar, at an early period of life, by 
the Society of the Middle Temple, of which 
he afterwards became a bencher. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Hardinge enitivated 
the Muses with stil! move assidnity, per- 
haps, than the old law-writers; and he 
formed an acquaintance at this period 

With Sir William Jones, who was also a 

poet, and with whom he corresponded for 

many years. He also cultivated an inti- 
macy wiih the late Horace Walpole, 

(Lord Orford,) and a great number of the 

Wits of that day, 


Notwithstanding his pursuits were of 


too gay a nature, perhaps, for the bar, yét 
he occasioually addicted himself, with 
great intensity of application, to his pro- 
fessional avocations; and was nominate 

through the influence of his family, to the 
office of Attorney-General to the Queen, 
at a period, when other counsel of the 
same standing, were forced to be content 


with far interior distinctions. ~Auterior to 


this, he had obtained a silk gown, with a 
patent of precedency; and neatly at the 
same time, he was nominated member of 
Parliament for Old Sarum. On a va 
cancy of the office of first Justice, for a 
district of Welch counties, he was also 
advanced to that situation; and the seats 
themselves seemed at one period withia 
his grasp. 

When Sir Thomas Rumbold was af- 
tacked, on account of his supposed mal- 
versations iy India, he fonnd an abie de- 
fender in Mr, Hardinge; and, when Mr. 
Hastings ‘was brought to the bar of the 
House of Lords, he warm'y advocated 
his cause also, One of his best speeches 
is that pronounced against Mr. Fox’s Easf- 
India Bill, on the 16th of December 1785, 
when he appeared as counsel for the East 
India Company. Such, indeed, was his 
reputation for professional eloquence, be- 
fore a jury, that he was employed to di- 
minish the claims of Dr. Priestley, in con- 
sequence of the house of the latter having 
been burnt down by a.lawless mob, on 
account of his political principles, But 
perhaps his conduct on that oceasion will 
not obtain general praise, as he conde- 
scended to exaggerate the principles, and 
almost to justify the violeuce exercised 
against a philosépher, whose very name 
confers honor on Ins native country :— 
“Our sons shall blush, their fathers were 

his foes!” 

After this, Mr. Hardinge seems to have 
been but little employed as.a counsel ; and 
he app-ais to have souglit but little for 
practice. He was always busy, ta 

- on 
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and the circuit in Wales occupied some 
considerable poxtion of his time, for he 
had formed a large acquaintance in the 
Principality, and was accustomed to visit 
his friends there. In addition to this, 
he continued to write verses, until within 
a short time of his demise: a life too, of 
his uncle, the venerable Lord Camden, had 
long occupied his attention; and he ac- 
tually wrote several Sermons, which 
were printed, and distributed with great 
profusion. 

Having no children, he now determined 
to adopt his nephew, Captain Hardinge, 
of the royal navy, as his heir, and accord- 
ingly took the proper steps for that pur- 
pose; but this gallant young officer was 
unfortunately killed during an action with 
fhe French, in the East Indies. On this 
occasion, Mr. H. as usual, vented his 
grief, by means of his Muse, and doubtless 
assuaged the miseries of his mind by his 
poetical effusions. Certain it is, however, 
that this event overwhelmed Inm with 
misery for a long time ; and that he endea- 
voured, by perpetual change of scene, to 
banish the melancholy with which he was 
haunted, from his bosom. 

At length, in the spring of 1816, while 
on a visit in Wales, he resigned his life, 
after a short illness, leaving behind him 
the character of possessing, rather than 
profiting by, great talents. From _ his 
father, he enjoyed a very good hereditary 
estate; and with his wife, who still sur- 
vives him, he obtained a very handsome 
dower. Either, or both, of these circum- 
stances might have rendered him careless 
of advancement : certain it is, that with a 
Little steadiness and application, he might 
have aspired to the highest honours of his 
profession. Here follows a list of his 
works :— 

Letters to the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke, relative to the constitutional ex- 
istence of an impeachment against Warren 
Hastings, late Governor-General of Bengal. 

The Filial Tribute, being a collection 
of short poems on the death of his mother, 

The Russian Chiefs, an Ode, on the ex- 
pulsion of the French from Moscow. 

Verses addressed to Mr. Manning, on 
account of the Monument erected by him 
to the memory of Captain Hardinge. 

A Charge to the Grand Jury, at Pres- 
teigne. 

The Essence of Malone, Remarks on 
Malone’s Life of Dryden, and the Essence 


of Malone, were all published anony- 
mously. 





THE REY. DOCTOR: DISNEY. 

The Rev. John Disney, D.D. F.S.A. 
formerly of Peter-house, in the University 
of Cambridge, afterwards vicar of Swin- 
derby and rector of Panton, in the count 
of Lincoln ; and, after having relinquished 
bis preferment, and his prospects in the 


[Feb, 1, 


church, from the most honorable motives, 
was for some years minister of the 
Unitarian chapel, in Essex-street, 
Descended from an ancient and 
table family in that connty; he was bor 
Sept. 28, 1746. He sustained a painfal 
and lingering illness with a fortitude ang 
dignified composure, founded on the prin. 
ciples of that enlightened system of Chris. 
tianity which he had adopted upon delj. 
berate investigation and mature convig 
tion, with the manly decision and disinter. 
estedness which strongly marked his cha 
racter. Of those principles he was ap, 
able, strenuous, and powerful advocate; as 
his writings, various, useful, and impor. 
tant, abundantly testify. A native energy 
of sentiment, and vivacity of manner, gave 
an unusual interest and spirit to his con 
versation, which animated all around him, 
Distinguished by his rank in society, and 
adored by tlie nobler distinction of his 
virtues, he was justly eminent in the 
several departments of theology and lite. 
rature, and highly esteemed and respected 
in the neighbourhood in which he was re- 
sident, in the circle of his numerous and 
respectable friends, and by all who were 
competent to judge of the strict honor, 
purity, consistency, and integrity which 
governed all his actions; who knew how 
to appreciate the ingenuousness, the digs 
nity, and elevation of his mind; the cha 
racteristic candour, sincerity, and bene 
volence of his heart. The death of sucha 
man will be long and deeply regretted as4@ 
loss to the world, to which he has lefta 
bright and striking example of exalted 
merit and of genuine excellence. d 
Sacred to the Memory of the Rev. John Dis 
ney, D.D. F.S.A. 
If knowledge, learning, energy of mind, 
Combined with manly sense and judgmeat 
sound, 
Sincerity and singleness of heart, 
Integrity unmov’d, and truth unaw’d, 
And virtue stern—if rectitude, 
Benevolence, and candour clear aS day; 
If these the meed of honest fame demandy 
That meed, O Disnex! dear departed 
friend, 
Is thine—thine is the wreath that decks the 
brow 
Of such pre-eminence and worth, 
Since, dear to honour, and to virtue dear, 
Thy name’s distinguished in renown, shall n@ 
The good and wise thy virtues emulate? 
And, when this world’s delusions charm 2¢ 
more, 
When all its vain distinctions, overthrown, 
Are in oblivion lost—when nought remains 
But moral worth and mental excellence ; 
Then talents and endowments such as thine 
Their generous aid and influence shall ext 
To ages yet unborn—remembrance sweet 
Shall, round the ashes of the just, diffuse 
Its fragrance tar and wide, and live, cherish’d 
By friendship’s hallow’d flame, bedew’d 
With virtue’s consecrated tea. 
The Hyde ; Jan, 14, 1817. T.J. 
' THOMAS 
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younes, ESQ. late M.P. Lord-lieu- 
ae and Custos Rotulorum of Cardi- 

ganshire. (See M. Mag. for June, p. 468.) 

We have seen and examined the pedi- 
gree of this leman, which must be 
deemed both ancient and voluminous, even 
for a Welshman—as it commences with 
«“ Aed Mawr, a prince among the first co- 
lony of Britons,” and includes Liwyd Tra- 
haem Llewellyn, and a number of illus- 
trious names, which few Englishmen would 
venture to pronounce. This gentleman, 
who was born in the Principality, after be- 
ing educated at Eton, was sent to Jesus 
College, Oxford, where he took the de- 
gree of M.A. 

As he inherited a good estate, after tra- 
velling on the Continent, the subject of this 
brief memoir soon obtained a seat in Par- 
liament—first for the county of Radnor, 
and afterwards for Cardiganshire. He 
also procured for himself the office of au- 
ditor of the land revenues of South Wales, 
aplace executed by deputy, and worth 
from 10001. to 12C0l. per annum. In 1783 
he supported Mr. Fox’s India Bill, and 
generally voted with opposition. 

Having a fine taste for ornamental gar- 
dening, he built a charming little house, 
surrounded with enchanting pleasure 
gronnds, at Hafod; and planted all the 
country around with birch, beech, wych- 
elm, and monntain-ash, for which he re- 
ceived a gold medal from the Society of 
Arts, &c. This residence, the chief apart- 
ments of which were hung with Gobelin 
tapestry, while a noble library, and a print- 


ing press, appertained to it, was destroyed 
by fire in the spring of 1807. Undaunted 
at this event, he immediately constructed 
another, and adorned it with an astonish. 
ing degree of taste and elegance—such, 
indeed, as the river Ystwith had never be- 
fore witnessed on its obscure banks. He 
also called in the aid of the fine arts, and 
statues of exquisite workmanship were 
transported thither at no inconsiderable 
expense, 

t will scarcely astonish any one to 
learn, that the fortune of this gentleman 
at length became the victim of these pur- 
suits. But certain it is, that his “ raling 
passion” never forsook him, for, with the 
wreck of it, he parchased and beautified 
Cliff Cottage, near Exeter, where he ex- 
pired, amidst bis untinished improvements, 
April 3, 1816. Mr. Johnes was twice 
married; his second wife, who survives 
him, is a lady of the same name, and his 
own cousin. His only daughter died about 
twa years since ; and on this event he em- 
ployed an eminent statuary, to execute a 
splendid funereal ornament,which has been 
executed with great taste, 

Mr. Johnes, if not a great original wri- 
ter, was at least a voluminous translator, 
having given versions of Froissart’s Me- 
moirs and Chronicles, together with the 
Memoirs of Joinville and Monstralet, the 
Travels of Bertrander de la Brocquiere, 
&ec. &e. It has been said, that he was 
first induced to enter on these laborious 
and extensive works for the purpose of 
supplying materials for his private press, 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


—_ 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
) & is stated in a late Newcastle paper, 
. that, from three to four hundred sail 
of ships, value Nearly one million, are laid 
up and unrigged at Shields, owing to the 
badness of trade. It is conjectured that 
those which are ont, must, on their return, 


be added to the list, the capital of the 


clabs being nearly exhansted. 

Married.} Mr. Isaac Elliott, to Eliza- 
beth Hopper.—Mr. John Wright, to Miss 
Halladay : all of Newcastle.—Mr. William 
Carter, to Miss Hannah Charltou.—Mr. 
Thomas Worthy, to Miss Margaret Har- 
ker.— Mr. Jolm Grieves, to Miss Ann 
Liddle. —,Mr. Adam Baker, to Miss 
Mary Johnson.—Mr. John Parkinson, 
to Miss Sarah Beverley: all of Dur- 
ham.— Mr. John Richardson, of Sun- 
derland, to Miss Shaftoe, of Durham.— 
Mr, Emerson Charnley, of Newcastle, to 


re Elizabeth Isabella Tidy, of Red.Mar- 


William Shepherd, to Miss Ann Lander, 
both of North Shields.—Mr. Giles Skinner, 
to Miss Naylor, both of Darlington.—At 
Morpeth, William Pawson, esq. of Sum- 
mer-hill, to Miss Mary Ann Trotter, of 
Morpeth.—Mr. Thomas Shields, to Miss 
Lamb'—Mr. Pattinson to Miss Portions : 
all of Sunderland.—At Monkwearmonth, 
Mr. John Marvell, to Miss Isabella Oliver, 
of Sunderland. — Mr. G. Spraggon, of 
Scotch-honse, to Miss Ann Heweson, of 
Dean-house, near Sonth Shields.— Mr. 
William White, to Miss Margaret Southern, 
both of Ayton Banks.—Mr. William Er- 
rington, to Miss Isabella Robson, both of 
Hexham.—Mr. Jackson, of Kenton, to 
Mrs. Calvert, of Old Durham. 

Died.] At Newcastle, 29, Miss Marga- 
ret Smith, of the Ballast-hills.—35, Mrs. 
Martha Avening.—In Westgate-st. Mrs. 
R. Goodlad.—In the Dog Bank, Mrs. 
Mary Temple.—In the Manor Chare, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wright. — 87, Mr. Benjamin 
Brunton, of the Forth, much and justly 
lamented.—73, Mr. R. Beilby: he was 
associated with the celebrated Bewick s 

the 
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the first publication of the “ History of 
Quadrupeds ;” he was the compiler of that 
work, and Mr. Bewick (who served his 
apprenticeship with him) adorned it with 
these admirable wood-cuts which have 
since occasioned the revival of an almost 
forgotten art.—Mr. John Common.—6o, 
the Rev. George Emmerson. 

At Durham,75, Mr. Thomas Clumpe.— 
87, Mrs. Ann Southron.—Mr. William 
Burlison. — v6, Miss Margaret Allan.— 
Mrs. A. Stoddart, mach respected.—79, 
Mrs. A. Cooper.—70, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sampson. 

At North Shields, 28, Mr. Joseph Ro- 
bertson.—60, Mrs. Mary Vint.—75, Mr. 
George ‘Thompson.—In Stevenson-street, 
Mrs. Miller, 

At South Shields, 32, Mr. Matthew 
Smith. 

At Tweedmouth, 74, Mrs. Margaret 
Smith.—80, Mrs. Elizabeth Gilchrist.—87, 
Mr. A. Moule. 

At Bishopwearmouth, 38, Mrs. T. S, 
Garrington.—73, Mr. John Elstob.—98, 
Mrs. Watson.—70, Mr. Peling, ship-owner, 

At Stockton, 85, Mr. Joseph Thompson, 
ranch respected. 

At Barnardcastle, 46, Miss S. Cleasby. 

At Hexham, suddenly, Mr. Join Hopper. 

At Alowick, 66, Mr. John Hall.—76, 
Sirs. Cromar. 

At Tunstall, 95, Mrs. Outerson.—At 
Newhouse, Weardale, 70, Mrs, Sarah Rod- 
ham, much regretted.—At Ryehope, Mrs. 
Rowe.—At Staindrop, Mrs. Ann Colpitts, 
mach respected.—At Fulwell, Mr. Smart 
Atkinson.—At Blyth, 57, Mr. William 
Dargue.—At Ryton, the Kev. T. Slee, 
enrate of that paish—At West Bolden, 
John Twizell, esq. much and deservedly 
lamented.—At Barrasford, Mrs, Gathbert 
Nicholson. 

' CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

A numerous meeting lately took place 
at Carlisle, to petition the Prince Regent 
and Parliament for reform and retrencl- 
ment. Resolutions and a petition were 
Branimously agreed to. 

J.C. Carwen, esq. M.P. has lately given 


48,000 bushels af potatoes, the produce of 


4° acres to the poor. 

Married.| Mr. Jeremiah Brown, to Miss 
Bu-un.—Mr. James Rennie, to Miss Sarah 
James.—Mir. Joseph Middleton Parker, to 
Miss Margaret Simpsqn: all of Carlisle. — 
Mr, John Christopherson, jun, of Carlisle, 
to Miss Mary Sewell, of Harrington.—Mr, 
Samuel Longtown, to Miss Jane Dennisen, 
—Mr, William Brown, to Miss Elizabeth 
Bird : all of Penvith—Mr. John M‘Cubby 
to Mrs. M‘Cubby, both of Brampton.— 
Mr. Nixon, of Longtown, to Miss M‘Kane 
of Bramptou.-Mr. J. Kirkhangh, of As. 
patria, to Miss Pingney, of Grange, 

Died.| At Carlisle, in Castle-street, 77, 


Mis. Pearson, widow of Samuel P, esq. of 
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Hawksdale.—In English-street, 36, 

J. Smith—In Shaddongate, Mrs. A, 
Berry.—46, Mr. James Black.—Mr, Phil. 
lips, of Meringuards.—35, Daniel Taylor 
one of the Society of Friends,—76. Mrs, 
Elizabeth Losh. ‘ 

At Penrith, Mr. John Longrigg,— 
Charlotte Fallowfield. ose, 

At Wigton, Mrs, Elstob.—Mrs, Sarah 
Farlam.—7?, Mrs. Mary Brown. 

At Kirby-Lonsdale, 38, Mrs. Gregg, 

At Crooked Holme, 47, Mr. James 
Douglas. 

At Oulton, 57, Mrs. Jane Stoddart 
At Blencow, 48, Mrs, Stephenson, wife of 
the Rev. Mr. S. 

At Scotby, 19, Miss Dobinson,— At 
Pateshill, 78, Mrs. Miles. | 

YORKSHIRE. 

In pursuance ofa public notice, a meet 
ing was lately held in Leeds, to take into 
consideration the propriety of establish. 
ing a society for promoting the canse of 
parliamentary reform, when, after some dis. 
cussion, it was unanimously resolved, that 
the persons assembled shonld form them. 
selves into a society for this purpose, under 
the title of “‘ The Leeds Union for Parlia. 
mentary Reform.” 

A public meeting was lately held at 
Barnsley, to consider .the propriety of pe- 
titioning the Regent and the Honase of 
Commons, on the present distressed state 
of the country, when resolutions were en- 
tered into, and a petition ordered. Not 
withstanding the tempestuous state of the 
weather, upwards of 35000 persons at 
tended. 

Married.] Mr. John Stewart, to Miss 
Gleadow.—Mr. Richard Waite, to Miss 
Arnott.— Mr. Joseph Roberts, to Miss 
Savage. — Mr. William Prissick, to Miss 
Appleby.—Capt. Phiiip Daanatt, to Miss 
Mosley : all of Hull.—Capt. Robert Ker, 
of the 33d regt. of Foot, to Miss Ker, of 
Hull.—-Mr. Samuel Hardeastle, to Miss 
Eleanor Scott, both of Leeds.—Mr, Wik 
liam Baister, Smith, of Leeds, to Miss 
Goodlad, of Attercliffe.—Mr. Samuel Pat- 
kinson, to Mrs. Warris, both of Sheffield. 
—Mr. James Drabble, of Sheffield, to Miss 
Marianue Brownell, of Newtield.—Mr. 
Jonathan Brooks, of Haddersfield, to Miss 
Alice Standing, of Gargrave.—At Snaith, 
Mr. N. Perkins, jun. surgeon to Miss Mary 
Harewood, of Rawcliffe-house.—George 
Green, esq. to Miss Mary Baker, both of 
Hornusea.— Colonel Beresford, to Miss 
Gilby, of Barmston.—Mr. Jolm Dawson, 
to Miss Alice Lumb, both of Yeadon. 
Mr. John Prince, of Castleford, to Miss 
Mallen, of Allerton Bywater.—Mr. George 
Harison, to Miss Mary Anderson, of Brad- 
ford.— Mr. W. Clark, to Mrs. Sarah Wade, 
both cf Wortley —At Bishopthorpe, Wil 
liam John Law, esq. to Miss Chariotte 
Mary Sympson.—Mr. James Mann, _" 
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__-Mr. Joseph Wilson, to Miss Elizabeth 
Whitworth, both of Dewsbury. 

Died.) At York, Mrs. Galilee, one of 

the Society of Friends,—In Tanners-row, 
96, Mrs. Benson. 
At Hull, 80, Mrs. Blizabeth Crompton. 
—27, Mr. William Brummitt, jun.—s6, 
Mrs. Rebecca Wood.—58, Mr. Robert 
Hawkins.—71, Mrs. Sarah Leake.—In 
Carr-lane, 64, Mra, J. Portas. 

At Leeds, Mr. Thomas Wilks, of the 
firm of Wilks, She and Wilks, justly 
regretted.—In Park-square, 80, Mrs. Law- 
rence. —62, Mr. Smithson, of Burlcy.—60, 
Mr. John Worswick.—Mr. William Bell, 
much respected.—S6, Mrs, Hannah Stan- 
ley.—77, Mr. Wood. 

“At Sheffield, Mrs. Smirthwaite.—Mr. 
William Blackburn. 

At Beverley, Robert Norris, esq. uni- 
yersally regretted. 

At Huddersfield, Mr. Samuel Bottomley. 

At Barnsley, 82, Mr. John Stocks, justly 
respected, | 
_ At Howden, 72, Mrs. Spofforth, desery- 
edly regretted. 

At Skipton, Mr. Francis Procter. 

At Sutton, 22, Miss Sarah Casson, one of 
the Society of Friends.—At Hessle, 22, 
Mr. Thomas Hutehinson.—At Sehadeston, 
83, Mr. J. Wood: and the fellowing day 
his wife, 76, Mrs. Wood.—At Starr-house, 
68, Mr. Charles Thackwray, much and 
justly respeeted.—At Farnley, 75, the wife 
of the Rev. John Sharp.—At Sandal, 84, 
Mrs. Goodair. 

LANCASHIRE. 

A public meeting was lately held at 
Preston, “ to take into consideration the 
awfully alarming distress which overwhelms 
the country, and to recommend such mea- 
sures to government and the people as may 
best tend tu afford permanent relief. ‘The 
meeting was numerous, amounting te more 
than six thousand persons; though great 
pains were taken to deter people from at- 
tending. Mr. Huffman took the chair, 
and Mr. Eamer then proposed a string of 
resolutions, which he introduced with a 


very excellent commentary onthe subjects. 


they embraced, Mr. Burdekin of Wigan, 
Mr. Davies of Liverpool,and Mr. Johnson of 
Manchester, ably dilated on the different 
political topics before them ; and the whole 
of the resolutions were passed with great 
applause. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Roch- 
dale and its vieinity, was lately held, when 
resolutions expressive of the necessity of 
.Pariiamentary Reform, were unanimously 
agreed to. The meeting was numerous, 
and the greatest order was observed 
throughout the whole of the proceedings. 

Married.] Mr. John Hampson, to Miss 
Travis.-Mr. John Smith Porter, to Miss 
Elizabeth Leicester.—Mr, Thomas Cross- 
kell, to Miss Ellen Watson: all of Man- 
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Lancashire—Cheshire— Derbyshire. 
to Miss Mary Blaekburn, both of Holbeck. 
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chester. Mr. James Jepson, of Manches- 
ter, to Miss Mary Ann Wilson, of Runcora. 
—Mr. Lawrence Poole, to Miss isabella 
both of Salford.—Mr. William 
Ashley, to Mrs. Ellen Lee.—Mr. Christé- 
pher Ward, to Miss Amelia Shaw.—Mr. 
Samuel Ferguson, to Miss Sarah Dyson. 
Mr. Samuel Taylor, to Miss Sarah Reese. 
—Mr. R. Bickerstith, of Liverpool, to Miss 
Addison, of Preston.— Robert Lindow 
Carr, of Wavertree, to Miss.Fanny Wa'd, 
of Langley.— Robert Townley Parke’, 
esq. of Cuerden-hall, te Miss Harriet 


Brooke, of the Grange.—At Blackbury> 


Mr. John Roby, of the firm of Canii 
Brooks, and Co. to Miss Anne Bailey. _ 
Died.] At Manchester, in Deansgate 
Mr. Samuel Bradshaw.—In Long Millgaté, 
Mr. Nicholas Allen.—33, Mrs, Ann Lei. 
cester. . 

At Salford, 39, Mrs. Hampson.—In t 
Crescent, Mr. Lees Walkden, justly ie 
mented.—54, Mrs. Ann Sterndale,-58 
Mrs. Sarah Nightingale. , 

At Liverpool, in Pitt-street, 67, Mr. 
Eaten Hall.—lIn. Nile-street, Mrs. Ama 
Campbell.—67, Mrs. Newton.—In St. 
Anne's, 63, Mr. Brooks Pricstley.—88 
Mrs, Matthews,— 77, Mrs, Alice Hunt. 
tee RYE He Miss Ann Jane Ro- 

rtson.—In Parr-st 24, Miss 

va reet, 24, Miss Elien 

At Preston, Mr. Thomas Haughton. 

At Warrington, 35, Mr. George Ward 
Cartwright. . 

At Broughton, Mrs. Wilme.—At Eccles- 
ton-place, Mary, wife of James Underhill 
West, esy.—At Gunnerfhwaite, 54, Wil- 
liam Harrison North, esq.—At Cropper’s- 
hill, 67, Frances, wife of Thomas West 
esq.—At Bigland, 29, Sarah, wife of Pud. 
sey Dawson, esq. 

CHESHIRE, 

Married.| Mr, John Ford, of Stockp 
to Miss Esther Mills, of Salford,—Mr. 
William Massey, of Thursbeck;’ to: Miss 
Mary Etchells, of Macclesfield-forest.— 
Mr. Worthington, of Northwich, to Miss 
Lindop, of Marston-hall.— Mr. Wiliam 
Simcock, of Congleton, to Mrs. Ridiough 
of Dale-street, Liverpool. 1 

Died.) At Chester, in Bridge-street, at 
an advanced age, Bagot Reed, esq. protho- 
notary for Cheshire and Flintshire. 

At Nantwich, 64, Mrs. Hilditch. 

At. Runcorn, J. Bury, esq. deservedly 
regretted. . 

At Frodsham, 92, Mrs. Higson, much 


regretted, . 


At Highway Side, Miss Ann Garner,— 

At Woodchurch, Mr. William King, : . 
: DERBYSHIRE. : 

At a public meeting of the inhabitants-of 
the town and neighboushood of Chesterfield, 
held the.13i1h day of January, 1817, to con- 
sider the propriety of pétitioning.the Prince 
Regent, and the House of Commons, on 
tlie present ees state of the country ; 

the 
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the first publication of the “History of 
Quadrapeds ;” he was the compiler of that 
work, and Mr. Bewick (who served his 
apprenticeship with him) adorned it with 
these admirable wood-cuts which have 
since occasioned the revival of an almost 
forgotten art.—Mr. John Common.—6o, 
the Rev. George Emmerson. 

At Durham,75, Mr. Thomas Clumpe.— 
87, Mrs. Ann Southron.—Mr. William 
Burlison. — v6, Miss Margaret Allan.— 
Mrs. A. Stoddart, much respected.—79, 
Mrs. A. Cooper.—70, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sampson. 

At North Shields, 28, Mr. Joseph Ro- 
bertson.—60, Mrs. Mary Vint.—75, Mr. 
George ‘Thompson.—In Stevenson-street, 
Mrs. Miller, 

At South Shields, 32, Mr. Matthew 
Smith. | 

At Tweedmouth, 74, Mrs.. Margaret 
Smith.—80, Mrs. Elizabeth Gilchrist.—87, 
Mr. A. Moule. 

At Bishopwearmouth, 38, Mrs. T. S. 
Garrington.—73, Mr. John Elstob.—98, 
Mrs. Watson.—70, Mr. Peling, ship-owner, 

At Stockton, 85, Mr. Joseph Thompson, 
rench respected. 

At Barnardcastle, 46, Miss S. Cleasbv. 

At Hexham, suddenly, Mr. Jolin Hopper. 

At Alowick, 66, Mr. John Hall.—76, 
Mrs. Cromar. 

At Tunstall, 95, Mrs. Outerson.—At 
Newhouse, Weardale, 70, Mrs, Sarah Rod- 
ham, much regretted.—At Ryehope, Mrs. 
Rowe.—At Staindrop, Mrs. Ann Colpitts, 
mach respected.—At Fulwell, Mr. Smart 
Atkinson.—At Blyth, 57, Mr. William 
Dargue.—At Ryton, the Kev. T. Slee, 
enrate of that parish.—At West Bolden, 
John Twizell, esq. much and deservedly 
lamented.—At Barrasford, Mrs, Gathbert 
Nicholson. 

' CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

A numerous meeting lately took place 
at Carlisle, to petition the Prince Regent 
and Parliament for reform and retrench- 
ment, Resolutions and a petition were 
phanimously agreed to. 

J.C. Carwen, esq. M.P. has lately given 





48,000 bushels af potatoes, the produce of 


4° acres to the poor. 

Married.| Mr. Jeremiah Brown, to Miss 
Busun.— Mr. James Rennie, to Miss Sarah 
James.—Mir. Josepli Middieton Parker, to 
Miss Margaret Simpsqn: all of Carlisle,— 
Mr, John Chrisiopherson, jan. of Carlisle, 
to Miss Mary Sewell, of Harrington.— Mr. 
Samuel Longtown, to Miss Jane Dennisen, 
—Mr, William Brown, to Miss Elizabeth 
Bird : all of Penvith—Mr. John M‘Cubby 
to Mrs. M‘Cubby, both of Brampton.— 
Mr. Nixon, of Longtown, to Miss M‘Kane 
of Brampton.—-Mr. J. Kirkhangh, of i 
patria, to Miss Pingney, of Grange, 

Died.| At Carlisle, in Castle-street, 77, 


Mis. Pearson, widow of Samuel P. esq. of 





[Feb, 4, 
Hawksdale.—In English-street,. 36 Mr. 
J. Smith.—In dheddemnste, Mrs, Am 
Berry—46, Mr. James Black.—Mr, phi, 
lips, of Meringuards.—35, Daniel Taylor 
one of the Society of Friends. —76, Mr, 
Elizabeth Losh. 

At Penrith, Mr. John Longrigg,— 
Charlotte Fallowfield. oSE—ia, 

At Wigton, Mrs, Elstob.—Mrs, Sarah 
Farlam.—7?, Mrs. Mary Brown. 

At Kirby-Lonsdale, 38, Mrs. Gregg, 

At Crooked Holme, 47, Mr. James 
Douglas. 

At Oulton, 57, Mrs. Jane Stoddart. 
At Blencow, 48, Mrs, Stephenson, wife of 
the Rev. Mr. S. 

At Scotby, 19, Miss Dobinson,— At 
Pateshill, 78, Mrs. Miles. _ 

YORKSHIRE, 

In pursuance ofa public notice, a meet. 
ing was lately held in Leeds, to take into 
consideration the propriety of establish. 
ing a society for promoting the cause of 
parliamentary reform, when, after some dis. 
cussion, it was unanimously resolved, that 
the persons assembled should form them. 
selves into a society for this purpose, under 
the title of “‘ The Leeds Union for Paria. 
mentary Reform.” 

A public meeting was lately held at 
Barnsley, to consider.the propriety of 
titioning the Regent and the House of 
Communs, on the present distressed state 
of the country, when resolutions were en- 
tered into, and a petition ordered. Not 
withstanding the tempestuous state of the 
weather, upwards of 5000 persons at 
tended. 

Married.| Mr. John Stewart, to Miss 
Gleadow.—Mr. Richard Waite, to Mis 
Arnott. — Mr. Joseph Roberts, to Miss 
Savage. — Mr. William Prissick, to Miss 
Appleby.—Capt. Phiiip Dannatt, to Miss 
Morley; all of Hull.—Capt. Robert Ker, 
of the 33d regt. of Foot, to Miss Ker, of 
Hull.—-Mr. Samuel Hardeastle, to Miss 
Eleanor Scott, both of Leeds.—Mr, Wik 
liam Baister, Smith, of Leeds, to Miss 
Goodlad, of Attercliffe.—Mr. Samuel Pat- 
kinson, to Mrs. Warris, both of Sheffield, 
—Mr. James Drabble, of Sheffield, to Miss 
Marianae Brownell, of Newtield.—Mr. 
Jonathan Brooks, of Huddersfield, to Miss 
Alice Standing, of Gargrave.—At Snaith, 
Mr. N. Perkins, jun. surgeon to Miss Mary 
Harewood, of Rawcliffe-house.—George 
Green, esq. to Miss Mary Baker, both of 
Hornsea.— Colonel Beresford, to Miss 
Gilby, of Barmston.—Mr. Jolm Dawson, 
to Miss Alice Lumb, both of Yeadon. 
Mr. John Prine», of Castleford, to Miss 
Mallen, of Allerton Bywater.— Mr. George 
Hanson, to Miss Mary Anderson, of Brad- 
ford.— Mr. W. Clark, to Mrs. Sarah Wade, 
both ef Wortley —At Bishopthorpe, Wil 
liam John Law, esq. to Miss Charlotte 
Mary Sympson.—Mr. James Man, jun. 
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__Mr. Joseph Wilson, to Miss Elizabeth 
Whitworth, both of Dewsbury. 

Died.) At York, Mrs. Galilee, one of 
the Society of Friends,—In Tanner-rew, 

, Mrs. Benson. 

At Hull, 80, Mrs. Blizabeth Crompton. 
—27, Mr. William Brummitt, jun.—6, 
Mrs. Rebecca Weod.—58, Mr. Robert 
Hawkins.—71, Mrs. Sarah Leake.—In 
Carr-lane, 64, Mra, J. Portas. 

At Leeds, Mr. Thomas Wilks, of the 
firm of Wilks, She and Wilks, justly 
regretted. —In Park-square, 80, Mrs. Law- 
rence.—62, Mr. Smithson, of Buricy.—60, 
Mr. John Worswick.—Mr. Williaw Bell, 
much respected.—56, Mrs, Hannah Stan- 
ley.—77, Mr. Wood. 

“At Sheffield, Mrs. Smirthwaite.—Mr. 
William Blackburn. 

At Beverley, Robert Norris, esq. uni- 
versally regretted. 

At Huddersfield, Mr. Samuel Bottomley. 

At Barnsley, 82, Mr. John Stocks, justly 
respected. | 

At Howden, 72, Mrs. Spofforth, desery- 
edly regretted. 

At Skipton, Mr. Francis Procter. 

At Sutton, 2¥, Miss Sarah Casson, one of 
the Society of Friends.—At Hessle, 22, 
Mr. Thomas Hutehinson.—At Sehadeston, 
83, Mr. J. Wood: and the fellowing day 
his wife, 76, Mrs. Wood.—At Starr-honse, 
68, Mr. Charles Thackwray, much and 
justly respeeted.—At Farnley, 75, the wife 
of the Rev. John Sharp.—At Sandal, 84, 
Mrs, Goodair. 

LANCASHIRE. 

A public meeting was lately held at 
Preston, “ to take into consideration the 
awfully alarming distress which overwhelms 
the country, and to recommend such mea- 
sures to government and the people as may 
best tend tu afford permanent relief, ‘The 
meeting was numerous, amounting te mere 
than six thousand persons; though great 
pains were taken te deter people from at- 
tending. Mr. Huffman took the chair, 
and Mr. Eamer then proposed a string of 
resolutions, which he introduced with a 
very excellent commentary on the subjects. 
they embraced. Mr. Burdekin of Wigan, 
Mr. Davies of Liverpool, and Mr. Johnson of 
Manchester, ably dilated on the different 
political topics before them ; and the whole 
of the resolutions were passed with great 
applause. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Roch- 
dale and its vieinity, was lately held, when 
resolutions expressive of the necessity of 
.Pariiamentary Reform, were unanimously 
agreed to. The meeting was numerous, 
and the greatest order was observed 
throughout the whole of the proceedings. 

Married.] Mr. John Hampson, to Miss 
Travis.-Mr. John Smith Porter, to Miss 
Elizabeth Leicester.—Mr. Thomas Cross- 


kell, to Miss Ellen Watson: all of Man- 
Montuiy Mag, No. 294, 
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to Miss Mary Blaekburn, both of Holbeck. 
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chester.— Mr. James Jepson, of Manches- 
ter, to Miss Mary Aan Wilson, of Runcora. 
—Mr. Lawrence Poole, to Miss Isabella 
gsden, both of Salford.—Mr. William 
Ashley, to Mrs. Ellen Lee.—Mr. Christé- 
pher Ward, to Miss Amelia Shaw.—Mr. 
Samuel Ferguson, to Miss Sarah Dyson. 
Mr. Samuel Taylor, to Miss Sarah Reese. 
—Mr. R. Bickerstith, of Liverpool, to Miss 
Addison, of Preston.— Robert Lindow 
Carr, of Wavertree, to Miss Fanny Wa'd, 
of Langley.— Robert Townley Parke’; 
esq. of Cuerden-hall, te Miss Harriet 


Brooke, of the Grange.—At Blackbury> 


Mr. John Roby, of the firm of Caniliff 
Brooks, and Co. to Miss Anne Bailey, - F 
Died.] At Manchester, in Deansgate, 
Mr. Samuel Bradshaw.—In Long Millgaté, 
Mr. Nicholas Allen.—33, Mrs, Ann Lei. 
cester. | 

At Salford, 39, Mrs. Hampson.—In the 
Crescent, Mr. Lees Walkden, justly la- 
mented.—54, Mrs. Ann Sterndale,-.58 
Mrs. Sarah Nightingale. ‘ 

At Liverpool, in Pitt-street, 67, Mr. 
Eaten Hall.—lIn. Nile-street, Mrs. Ama 
Campbell.—67, Mrs. Newton.—In St. 
Anne's, 63, Mr. Brooks Pricstley.—sg, 
Mrs, Matthews,— 77, Mrs. Alice Hunt. 
‘i n ee eee Miss Ann Jane Ro- 

rtson.—In Parr-st 24, Miss Elie 
Costin. reet, ’ Rien 

At Preston, Mr. Thomas Haughton. 

At Warrington, 35, Mr. George Ward 
Cartwright. . 

At Broughton, Mrs. Wilme.—At Eccles- 
ton-place, Mary, wife of James Underhill 
West, esy.—At Gunnerfhwaite, 54, Wil- 
liam Harrison North, esq.—At_ Cropper’s- 
hill, 67, Frances, wife of Thomas West, 
esq.—At Bigland, 29, Sarah, wife of Pud- 
sey Dawson, esq. 

CHESHIRE, 

Married.] Mr. John Ford, of Stoc 
to Miss Esther Mills, of Salford.—Mr. 
William Massey, of Thursbeck;’ to: Miss 
Mary Etchells, of Macclesfield-forest.— 
Mr. Worthington, of Northwich, to Miss 
Lindop, of Marston-hall.— Mr. William 
Simcock, of Congleton, to Mrs. Ridiough, 
of. Dale-street, Liverpool. . 

Died.) At Chester, in Bridge-street, at 
an advanced age, Bagot Reed, esq. protho- 
notary for Cheshire and Flintshire. 

At Nantwich, 64, Mrs. Hilditch. 

At. Runcorn, J. Bury, esq. deservedly 
regretted. . : 

At Frodsham, 92, Mrs. Higson, much 


regretted, . . : 


At Highway Side, Miss Ann Garner,— 

At Woodchurch, Mr. William King, : . 
' DERBYSHIRE. 

At a public meeting of the inhabitants-of 
the town and neighboushood of Chesterfield, 
held the.131h day of January, 1817, to con- 
sider the propriety of pétitioning-the Prince 
Regent, and the House of Commons, on 
tlie presént es state of the country ; 

the 
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the Mayor having refused to call it, 
Mr. S. Simpson, in the chair; various re- 
solutions and petitions were agreed to. 

Married.) Mr. Job Heapy, of Derby, to 
Miss Elizabeth Hague, of Kirk Langley.— 
Mr. ‘Thomas Macdonagh, of Chesterfield, 
to Miss Dorothy Necdham, of Sheffield.— 
Mr. James Mee, of Wirksworth, to Miss 
Mary Wild, of Burton-upon-Trent—At 
Staveley, Mr. J. Fletcher, to Miss E. Gre- 
gory.—Mr. Thomas Lowe, to Miss E. Rat- 
clifie, both of Littleover.—Mr. Rose, of 
Forston, to Miss Taylor. 

Died.| At Derby, 52, Mr. Price.—69, 
Mrs. Mary Moore.—59, Mrs. Holbrook. 

At Melbourne, 64, Mrs. Earp. 

At Long Eaton, 44, Mrs. A. Howitt, 
widow of Henry H. esq. highly esteemed. 
—At Langley Bridge, 31, Mr. Joseph 
Dann, an esteemed member of the Society 
of Friends.—At Ilkestone, 80, Mr. Richard 
Salmon; he served under General Eiliott 
at the siege of Gibraltar in 1781-2. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

It affords us much satisfaction to learn 

that a subscription has been projected 
among the opulent patriots of Nottingham, 
for the indemnity of Mr. CHARLES SUTTON, 
proprictor of the Nottingham Review, who 
has conducted that paper during many 
years, with a zealous regard to the interests 
of liberty and truth, aud who has suffered 
a long imprisonment in a distant gaol with 
exemplary patience, for the incautious in- 
sertion of a paragraph, against which, no 
man can always be guarded, who honestly 
feels the cause in which he is engaged, 

Married.| Mr. Joseph Peet, to Miss Ca- 
therine Oxley.—Mr. Charles Bramley, to 
Miss Elizabeth Burton.— Mr. William 
Hind, to Miss Sarah Chamberlain.— Mr. 
John Harper, to Miss Ann Dexter: all of 
Nottingham.—Mr. Rothwell, of Notting- 
ham, to Miss Jane Sarah Brearey, of Mid- 
diethorp-house.—Mr. W. Archer, of Cot- 
grave, to Miss Ashberry, of Nottingham. 
—Mr. William Morley, of West Bridgford, 
to Miss Lucy Thornton, of Nottingham.— 
Mr. Arther Scott, to Miss Mary Wright, 
both of Bingham.—Mr. John Allcock, of 
Snenton, to Miss Mary Oliver. 

Died.) At Nottingham, in St. Mary’s- 
gate, 86, Lady Elizabeth Santry,—47, Mr. 
John Blackner, author of a History of 
Nottingham, and other deservedly esteem- 
ed publications.—Connt-street, 86, Mrs. 
Mary Belshaw, — Fisher-gate, 70, Mr. 
Wiliam Deveral.—50, Mis. Heaton,— 
45, Mr. Francis Ward.—In Tyler-stieet, 
88, Mr. Thomas Taylor. 

At Newark, 60, Miss Mary Derry. 

At Mansfield, 76, Mr. William Wilson. 
«36, Mr. Isaac Dodsley.—At Barford, 
36, Mr. Edward Stafford, generally 1e- 
spected.—At Barnston, Mrs. Parnham.— 
At Shelford, Mrs. J. Raven. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 
The neighbourhood of Spalding has 





been 60 much infested with robbers, 
the house-holders have found it difficult 
to secure their property. , 

Married.| Mr. Cartledge, to Mrs, Wel 
burn: Mr. Markham, to Miss Hannah 
Cartwright: all of Gainsborough.—Mr. Ww, 
Hutson, to Miss Mary Robins.—Mr., John 
Cook, to Miss Ann Westerby.— Mr. Tho. 
mas Thompson, to Miss Robins: all. of 
Louth.—Mr, James Simpson, to Miss 
Digby, both of Spalding. —Mr. W. Parker, 
to Miss Dorr.—Mr. John Hunt, to Miss 
Hough; all of Grantham.—Mr. Parne} 
Frow, to Miss Melicent Cotton, both of 
Grimsby.—The Rev. R. Proctor, of Li. 
vington, to Miss Ann Whalley, of Saundby, 

Died.| At Lincolu, Mrs, Tenant. 

At Stamford, 75, Mr. John Rooe, sen, 

At Gainsborough, 66, Mr. Williamson, 
—68, Mr. John Allen.—63, Mr. Harrison, 

At Louth, Mrs. Brown.—73, Mrs, A, 
Welts.—56, Mrs. T. Chamberlain,—s6, 
Mis. M. Stimpson. 

At Grimsby, Mr. T. Bancroft. 

At Walkeringham, 48, Mr. Henry 
Saundby.—At Croxby, 82, Mrs. Goulton, 

LEICESIER AND RUTLAND. 

It isstated in the Leicester Chronicle, that 
in St. Margaret’s parish alone 5000 per- 
sons regularly receive parochial relief, 
There are five parishes in Leicester, andit 
contains about 22,000 inhabitants. 

The mayo: and magistrates of the close 
corporation ot Leicester having refused to 
call a meeting, several thousan:s of the ir 
habitants lately assembled at the Bowling 
Green, Walter Ruding, esq. in the chair;— 
when some spirited resolutions were passed, 
and an exceilent petition agreed on, which 
we have inserted under the head Public 
Affairs. On the actual state of Leicester, the 
following resolutions are deeply affecting, 
and, unhappily, too characteristic of the 
general state of the empire :—“ That the 
distress of this town and neighbourhood, 
so far from having any alteration from the 
‘healing hand of Time,’ has increased toa 
degree which shocks humanity, and which 
cannot be contemplated without the most 
alarming apprehensions for its Conse 
quences—That our artizans are languishing 
in poor houses, or employed on wages in- 
adequate to the supply of the most urgent 
necessities of nature, and that the aspect 
of the labouring classes in general is that 
of wretchedness, famine, and despair.” 

Married.} Mr. George Willey, to Miss 
Mary Smith, both of Leicester.—Mr. T. 
Bishopp, of Leicester, to Miss Lucas, of 
Enderby.—Mr. 8. Deacon, of Leicester, 
to Miss Ann Burbridge, of Humberstone. 
—Mr. Bucknill, of Market Bosworth, to 
Miss Lucy Hunt, of Newton Unthank.— 
Mr. Matts, of Newtown Linford, to Miss 
Shipley, of the High Cross, Leicester— 
Mr. Francis Cumine, to Miss Chislew 
Hashold, both of Loughborough.—Mé. W. 
Burton, of Leicester, to Miss Martin, of 
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Leicester Forest.—Mr. William Gregory 
Cultman, of Leicester, to Miss Sarah Bran- 
son, of Great Wigstone. 

Died.] At Leicester, 4 the Crank-street, 
Mr. Gamble.—80, Mrs. élizabeth Steads ; 
and a few days after, 85, Mr. Samuel 
Steads. 

At Hinckley, 2%, Mr. Thomas Scott, de- 
servedly regretted, 

At Gumley hall, suddenly, Mrs. Cra- 
dock, wife of J. Cradock, esq.—At Oadby, 
¢4, Mrs. Basely. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The committee of the Stafford county 
fund for the relief of the poot, state that 
the subscription of 7,5241. is not sufficient 
to meet the various applications, and 
call forcibly on the inhabitants to impose 
on themselves a voluntary tax for this 
purpose. 

Married.} Mr. Bradburne, of Pipe- 
place, Litchfield, to Miss Mary Hanbury, 
of Norton.-—At Walsall, Mr, O'Neil, to 
Miss Prudence Somerfield.—Mr. Benja- 
min Savage, to Miss Hand, both of Wol- 
verhampton.— Mr. Collier, of Moddleshall, 
to Miss Fellows, of Statlington Grange.— 
Mr. Clif, of the Sidaway-house, to 
Mrs. Hull, of Lane End.—Mr. Richard 
Marsh, of Heumes, to Miss Jenkinson, of 
Stoke. 

Died.| At Stafford, 28, Miss Hawthorn. 
—8, Thomas Dudley, esq. senior alder- 
man of this corporation. 

At Litchfield, in Tamworth-street, 84, 
Mr. John Fish, sen.—On Green-bill, 87, 
Mrs. Emery. 

At Wolverhampton, in Salop-street, Mrs. 
Dewson,—In_ Bilston-street, 70, Mr. 
Isaac Cresswell.—53, Miss Loekley, sud- 
denty.— Mrs, Susannah Spmk.—Mr. Wil- 
liam Hammersiey. 

At Newcastle, 90, Mr. Samuel Keeling. 

At Walsall, 74, Mr. Richard Groves. 

At West Bromwich, 45, Mrs. Martha 
Stephens, regretted —68, Mrs Hannah 
Jarvis. 

At Wednesbury, 83, Mr. John Evans ; 
and a few days after, 82, Mrs. Evans. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Warwick 
lately took place, pursuant to public no- 
tice, to consider of the best means of alle- 
Viating the distresses of the lower classes, 
when subscriptions for that purpose were 
entered into. 

A meeting is about to take place, in Bir- 
mingham, to petition Parliament to re- 
lieve the present distressed state of the 
country. 

Married.) Mr. Edward Freer, to Miss 
Mary Carless.—Mr. Cresshull, to Miss 
Bragge.—Mr. C. H. Cope, to Miss Jones, 
of Great Charles-street—Mr. Thomas 
Green, to Mrs, Sarah Thompson, both of 
Steethouse-lane.—Mr. William Demnis, to 
Miss Sarah Smith; all of Birmingham.—At 
Coventry, the Rev, Dr. Parr, te Mrs. Mary 


Eyre.—Mr. Amos Baker, of Coventry, to 
Miss Mary Punker, of Stratford—Mr. 
Thomas Rochford, of Hill, to Miss Farell, 
of Four Oaks. 

Died.| At Birmingham, in Colemore- 
row, 48, Mr. William Hodgkins.—In Small« 
brook-street, 34, Mrs. Sarah Deakin.—In 
Worcester-street, 43, Mr. Joseph Vorvlos. 
—In Bull-street, 70, Mrs. J. Clarke.—44, 
Mrs. Randle Darwell.—In Lench-s 
31, Mr. C. W. Good.—In Meriden-street, 
31, Mrs. Podmore. —In Colehill-street, 
68, Mrs. Mary Bennett. 

At Coventry, Mr. Joseph Sheasby.—81, 
Mrs. Eburne, widow of Mr. Alderman 
Eburne. 

At Stratford, Mr. Hobbes, solicitor. 

At Warwick,78, Mr. Abraham Murcott, 
—85, Mr. William Evans, 

At Tachbrook, 54, Mr. W. Lees, of 
Highdown-farm.—At Wolvey-hall, Mrs, 


'W. Winterton.—At Bennett’s-hiil Cottage 


21, Miss Elizabeth Reynolds.—At Church. 
hill-house, 74, Mrs. Clarke, widow of J, 
Clarke, esq. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

At a public meeting lately held at Lud. 
low, it was resolved, that a petition be pree 
sented to the Prince Regent, on the present 
distresses of the country. 

Married.] Mr. R. Jones, of Pride-hill, 
to Miss Mary Edgerley.—Mr. J. Wood, 
to Miss Richards ; all of Shrewsbury.—At 
Shrewsbury, J. Newton, esq. of Demerara, 
to Miss Mary Ann Simpson, of Shrewsbury. 
—Mr. Pickstock, of Shrewsbury, to Miss 
Hannah,—Mr. Thomas Price, of Shrewse 
bury, to Miss Vaughan, of Longden.—Mr. 
William Fletcher, of Coalbrooke-dale, to 
Miss Chune.—At Ellesmere, Mr. T. Prit- 
chard, to Miss Julia Fowler, late of Mar- 
ket Drayton.—Farmer Taylor, esq. of 
Chicknali-house, to Jnliana Cavendish, 
daughter of Lord Waterpark. 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, on Pride-hill, 
Mr. R. 3S. Nicholls.—54, Mr. RogerAshton, 
sen.—84, Mrs. Hartshorn.—In Mardoll, 
29, Mrs. J. Jones.—In Claremont-build- 
ings, 52, Robert Pemberton, esq. 

At Ludlow, 27, Sarah Augusta, wife of 
Edward Rogers, esq. 

At Market Drayton, 43, Mrs. Proetor, 
much respected, 

At Drayton Lodge, Thomas Paddey, 
esq. 

Kt Castle Hill, Mr. John Corfield.—At 
Grinshill, Mrs. Merris.—At Weston, 92, 
Mr. Edward Phillips, much respected.— 
At Moreton-hall, 86, Peter Bentley, esq. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.} Mr. G. Turnstile, of Wor- 
cester, to Miss Mary Somerton, of So- 
merton. 

Died.}| At Stourbridge, Lieut.-Gen. 
Alexander Wood, late governor of St. 
Lucia. 

At Bewdley, 57, Mr. Brookholding. 

At Martby, Mrs. Williams, wife of the 

N2 Rev, 
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Réev. Mr. W.—At Oldswinford, 85, Mrs. 
Wiliams. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] James Thomas Woodhouse, 
est. of Leominster, to Miss Clare Oppen- 
heemer, of Hern-Hill—At Leominster, 
James Henry Levin, esq- of Broad-street, 
London, to Miss Mary Ann Woodhouse.-— 
Mr. F. Powell, jun. of Buckenhill, to Miss 
Elizabeth Burrup, of Fownbope. 

. Died.) At es 50, Mr, B. Barnett, 
universally respected. FF 

At Wormbeidee, 68, Mr. William ‘Tom- 
kins.—At Kington, Mr. J. Stephens, 
solicitor. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

At a late public meeting at Brandon 
Hill, Bristol, Mr. W. Plum was called to 
the chair; and Mr. Henry Hunt addressed 
the meeting on the tepics which have ren- 
dered him so popular, The resolutions, 
sixteen in number, and a petition to the 
House of Commons, were unanimously 
agreed to. 

A Mr. Nichols, of the Nant, aear Mon- 
mouth, has invented a sowing plough, 
which has six shears, turning three furrows 
to the right, and three to the left, and com- 
pleating two small wheat ridges. The 
proprietor has sown eight acres with it in 
the course of the day. It will do the work 
of six men and six boys ; and, with an extra 
boy to guide a harrow which is attached 
to one of its sides, it will do-the work of 
fifteen people and twelve horses! No- 
thing can be better, if it make provisions 
cheap, and accessible with less manual la- 
bour—bat nothing worse, if it deprive 
men of labour, and should not make provi- 
sions proportionably cheaper. 

Such is the redaction in the value of 
land in the neighbourhood of Aberga- 
venny, that an estate of 1475 acres, in a 
fine sporting country, with timber on it 
worth 20001. was lately sold for 9001, being 
the exact price paid forit forty years ago. 

Married.) Mr. William Waterman, to 
Miss Sarah Hunt—Mr. John Swaine, to 
Miss Wells.—Mr. J. Langdon, to Miss F. 
Merriek ; all of Bristol—Mr. Peers, of 
Bristol, to Miss Rachel Hare, of Taunton. 
—Mr. James Clift, of Bristol, to Miss 
Mary Ann Greenwood, of Baptist Mills.— 
Mr. Robert Dyer, of Bristol, tu Miss 
Georgiana Pettingall, of Caroline-build. 
ings, Bath.—Mr. J.O. Richer, of Chel- 
tenham, to Mrs. Loug, widow of Wil. 
fiam L. esq. of Swindon.—Myr. Charles 
‘Tuornton, to Miss Hyde, both of Stone. 
house.—'Thomas Keene, esq. of Minety 
to Miss Peacey, of Chedglow. ‘ 

Died.) At Bristol, in King’s square, 67, 
the widow of the Rev. William Chester, of 
Chelteniam.—In Mat!borongh-street, Mrs, 
Beard.—60, Mr. Richard Price, merchant, 


regretted,—In Prince's street,é1 »Mrs,Mary 
Dlasey, 
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At Clifton, Henry George Houshig: 
esq.—Mrs. Ridley, wife of the Rev ay 
Ridley, prebendary of Bristol, - |‘ 

At Monmouth, Mr. John Gwyn Hughes 
suddenly.—84, Mrs. Elinor Hughes,’ 

At Minchinhampton, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Sainsbury, a maiden lady, 

At Cirencester,68, Mr. James Miles, te. 
spected.—60, Mr, Charles Parsons. 

At Tetbury, the widow of H. A. Bieder. 
mann, esq, 

At Tillsdown-House, William Ankers, 
esq. justly lamented.—At Winchcomb, 64, 
Mr. Riehard Hirons, respected.—At Ash. 
ton under Hill, at an advanced age, Mr, 
Bernard Baldwin.—At Sudely-castle, Mr, 
Sanwel Cox.—At Birdwood, 26,. Mr. Jo- 
seph Elliott.—At Berkely-Heath, 35; Mrs, 
Charlotte Jenner. | 

OXFORDSHIRE. ! 

The Regius Professor of Modern His. 
tory proposes, during the present térm,.to 
read two courses of lectures ; one on His- 
tory and-another on Political Economy. 

The sub-committee for the employment 
of the labouring classes earnestly impress on 
the inhabitants of the university and city, 
the necessity of active exertions. , 

Married.|, Mr. Darling, to Miss Law. 
rence, beth of Oxford.—At Oxford, the 
Rev. D. Hughes, D.D, Principal of Jesus’ 
College, to Miss Vaughan, of Leicester.— 
Mr. John Morris, of Oxford, to Mrs. M. 
Morris, of Bicester.—Mr. Joseph Osborn, 
of Oxford, to Miss Gidden, of Abingdon.— 
Mr, J. Lowndes, of Oxford, to Miss No- 
ble, of Gerrard-street, London.—Mr. John 
Hodgkins, of Cowley, to Miss Smith, of 
Iffley. - 

Died.] At Oxford, 65, Mrs. Burden.— 
In St. Aldgate’s, 71, Mr. Edward Tanner, 

At Witney, 91, Mrs. Horn. 

_ At Ensham, 73, Mr. William Stanley, 
justly respected. 
BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE. 
A serions fracas lately took place, at 


Reading, between some military officers’ 


and the towns people, which will probably 


undergo not only legal investigation, but 


also astrict examination by the commander- 
in-ehief, 


The whole of the country from Maiden- 


head to Staines was lately. under water, 
particularly on the banks of. the Thames. 
Numbers of the houses, in the lower parts 
were not habitable. | 

Married.) William Box, esq. to Miss 
Stokes, both of Buckingham.—Mr. J. M. 
Bartlett, of Buckingham, to Miss P. 
Russell, of Aylesbury.—Charles: Henry 
Rendall, esq. of Oxenwood, to Miss Hats 
rictt Salmons, of St. George's-hill, Ba- 
thampton, 

Died.) At Bulstrode-cottage, Gerrard's 
Cross, 54, Mary, wife of W. Viney, esq: 

HERTFORD AND BEDFORD. 
Married.] At Hitchin, Robert a 
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j _ of Wavertree, to Miss Fanny 
wae Langley.—John Bigg, esq. of 
Stanstead, to Miss Sarah Flack, of Ware.— 
The Rev. J. Brereton, B.C.L. head master 
of Bedford school, to Miss Laura Abbot 

is. of Leigh Sinteu. 

Died. | At Waltham Cross, 73, Isaac 

illemard, esq. nie 
“7 Baldock. 68, Mrs. Fitzjohn.—At 
Redbourne, 79, Mrs. Mary Fothergill. 

NORTHAMPTONS HIRE. 

, The master-shoemakers of Northampton 
have contracted for a quantity of beef and 
mutton, which they retail rg their work- 

» at five pence per pound, 
me arvied.] M r. Thomas Kingston, to Miss 
Speechley, both of Peterborongh.—Mr. 
Lister, of London, to Miss Eleanor Prit- 
chard, of Peterborough.—Mr. George 
Shelstone, of Dogsthrope, to Mrs. 8, Dolby, 
of Peterborough —Mr. Thomas Bull, to 
Miss Mary Aun Brown, both of Towcester. 
—Mr. ‘Thomas Linuell, of Kislingbury, to 
Miss Mary Adams, of Upper Heyford. 

Died.) At Northampton, 73, George 
Levins, esq. : 

At Welton Place, 74, Mrs. Clarke, wi- 
dow of John C. esq.—At Fietton, greatly 
respected, 72, George Maxwell, esq. a 
commissioner for several public works.— 
At Brixworth, 96,: Mrs. Chapman.—At 
Wadenhoe, 79, ‘Thomas Hunt, esq. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON. 

‘The Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge’s third gold medal is to- be 
adjudged, this year, to the author of the best 
English poem ; the subject—Jerusalem. 

‘The land-occupiers in the neighbourhood 
of Eye, complain that they are deprived 
of the relief onder the recent Husbandry- 
Horse-Tax, (where the rent is under 2001. 
per year) by the Board of Taxes having 
recently sent a circular letter to the sur- 
veyors, to add the tythes te the rental, by 
which unexpected addition great numbers 
of farmers in that district are raised into 
a higher scale of taxation. 

A tremendous breach or guif has taken 
place in the Burnt Fen Bank, on the river 
Lark, by which near 15,000 acres of land 
have been inundated.---- —-- --— — 
‘ The subject of the Hulsean prize-disser- 
tation for the present year-is—The pro- 
bable Causes of the apparent Neglect with 
which some celebrated Writers of Anti- 
quity treated the Christian Religion. 

Married.] At Cambridge, Arthar Browne, 
esq. of Bungay, to Miss Marianne Gunning, 
of Cambridge.—Mr. James Clabbon, of 
Cambridge, to Miss Sarah Bond, of Great 
Marlow.—Mr. George Eaton, to Miss Mary 
Watts, of Wisbech.—Mr. D. Household, 
to Miss Goodman, both ef March. 

Died.) At Cambridge, 63, Mr. William 
Lyon, justly respected. 

At Ely, 24, Mr. Robert Muriel, jun. ge- 
nerally respected, 


‘és 


At Wisbech, 23, Eliza, daughter of 
Colonel Hardwicke, justly lamented.—65, 
Mr. Jotm Davis. 


At Newmarket, 57, Mrs. Dennis.—Mr. 
Lock. | 


At Hetton-Lodge, 73, Geerge Max- 
well, esq. 

NORFOLK, ‘ 

A respectable meeting of theinhabitants 
of the city of Norwich lately took place, 
pursuant to a requisition to William 
Hankes, esq. the anayor, (whe took the 
chair,) to consider of measures for the re- 
lief of the Poor; when, after some able 
speeches from Alderman Jolm Harvey, 
Mr. John Joseph Gurney, Steward Alder. 
son, Aldermen Patteson, Thurtell, and C. 
Brown; Mr. Joseph Gurney, and Mr. 
Youngman,—all breathing a spirit of bene- 
volence,—it was unanimously resolved, te 
enter into a subscription;and that the clergy, 
churchwardens, and principal inhabitants 
of each parish, shall collect the same from 
door to dvor. 

Married.) Mr. Charles Chapman, to Miss 
Mary Graham.—Mr. Wiiliam Harling, to 
Miss Ann Harris: all of Norwi¢h.—'lhe 
Rev. George Carter, A.M. minor canon of 
Norwich Cathedral, to Miss Maria Carter, 
of Oxford.—Mr. Fuller, of Norwich, te 
Miss Wigg, of Elleugh.—Mr. Willian 
Beloe, of Lynn, to Miss Pleasance, ot 
Fakenham.—Mr. Benjamin Thomson, ot 
Yarmouth, to Miss S, Johnson, of South 
Town.—Mr. Thomas Cvoper, to Miss 
Postle.—Mr. Charles Burgess, te Miss 
Hastings: all of Costessy.—Mr. Johnson, 
to Miss Dade, both of East Dereham.—- 
The Rev. J. Spurgin,of Docking, to Miss 
Maria Dewing, of East Rudham.—Mr. 
William Ship, of Appleton, to Mrs, Hay, of 
Lynn.— William Walpole, esq. to Miss Ann 
Sewell, both of Long Stratton. 

Died.] At Norwich, 80, Mr. Thomas: 
Towell, of St. Faith’s—50, Mrs, Susannal- 
Hardy.—38, Mrs. Barlow, of St. John’s, 
Timberhill.—79, Mr. Edmund Ciark, of 
St. Mary Magdcalen.—69,°Mr. William 
Kacon.—In Bridewell-aliey, 84, Mrs. Mary 
Edwards.—69, Hewett Rand, esq.—5z, 
Mr. James Smith. 

At Yarmouth, 60, Mr. John Stagg.—5e, 
Lucy, wife of Dr. Girdlestone. 

At Holt, 88, Mr. Richard Matthews. 

At Downham Market, 27, Miss Ann 
Webb, deservedly lamented. 

At West Lynn, 60, Mrs. Ann Steed, 
much respected, 

At Bawdsweill, Mrs. J. Curson.—At 
Tacolnestone, 76, Mr. Jobun Howard.—At 
Wendling, at an advauced age, Mr. Chris 
topher Jarvis. — 
SUFFOLK. 

Nearly the whole of the towns and vil- 
lages of this county sfill continue to sup- 


port their Poor by subscriptions, or volun. 
tary taxation, 


Marricds 
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. Marricd.] Mr. Charles Mackintosh, to 
Miss Rachel Wright, both of Ipswich.— 
Mr. David Glew, to Mrs. Miller, of Bury. 
—Mr. John Speller, of Takeley, to Miss 
Bridget Booty, of Bowback Farm.—Mr. 
Joln Munson, to Miss Maria Hall, both of 
Brandon.— Mr, Mothersole, of Livermere, 
to Miss Mary Ann Farrow, of Sapiston. 

Died.} At Bury, Mr. William Reffell,.— 
Birs. Mary Frost. ss 

At Ipswich, Mrs, Girling.—At an ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. Denny. 

At Bungay, Miss Harriet Prentice. 

At Woodbridge, 77, Mrs. Reckitt, a 
reuch esteemed member of the Society of 
Friends. 

At Stowmarket, 54, Mr. H, Fyson. 

At Freckenham, Mr. Johu Pate.—At 
Clopton, 82, Mrs. Mayhew.—At Laven- 
ham, 78, Mrs. Francis Watts, much re- 
spected.—At Martlesham, Min. Dewell. 

ESSEX. 

This county supports its necessitous 
Poor; but it looks to Parliament for the 
extensive relief of which they are in 
want. 

MMarried.] At Colchester, Mr. Dorrell, 
to Miss C. Kemp, of Alresford-hall.— Mr. 
€. Harridge, to Miss Matianna Witham, 
both of Rayleigh.—Mr. John Andrew, to 
Mrs. Caroline Bower-, both of Braintiee. 
—Mr. Brown, of Moulsham-hall. Great 
Leighs, to Miss Fordham, of Grand Courts, 
Felsted. 

Died.) At Billericay, 69, Mr. Thomas 
Totman, of Rayleigh, | 

At Coggeshall, 84, William Smee, one of 
the Society of Friends, justly respected. 

At Boxted, 78, Mr. Lk. F. Simson, justly 
regretied.—At Radwinter, 73, Mrs. T. 
Carter.—At Hawkstead-hall, Birdbrook, 
68, Mr. ‘Thomas Jarvis.— At Tillingham, 
Walter Houghton, esq.—Mr. Jolin Higgs, 
~-At Moreton-hall, much respected, 71, 
Mrs. J. Pledger. 

KENT. 

A meeting lately took place at Graves- 
end, to consider the state of the Poor; 
when a snbscription was entered into. 

Married.} Lieyt. Dombrain, R.N. to 
Miss Mary Furley, of Canterbury.—Mr, 
Robert Sowden, of Canterbury, to Miss 
Mary Aun Barrow, of Borden.—At Do- 
ver, Capt. James Moon, to Miss Mary Amn 
Mercer.—At Upper Deal, William Hall, 
esq. late of Canterbury, to Mrs. East, of 
Wwgbam.—Mr. John Pope, to Miss Eli- 
zabeth Kite.—Mr. William Piedge, to Miss 
Elizabeth Punnett: all of Folkstone,— 
Richard Potter, esq. Capt. of the Milford 
Packet, to Miss Tornset, of Dover.—Mr, 
Little, to Miss Baker, both of Faversham. 
—Mr. Stephen Ralpb, R.N. to Miss Ca- 
therme Perfect, of Malling. 

Died.| At Canterbury, Mrs. W. Ham- 
mond, deservedly regretted, 

At Rochester, in the Vines, 65, T. Eliot 
esq. oue of the mazistrates of the county, , 


“ted 
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At Chatham, 77, Mary, widow of Joseph 
Belson, esq.—45, Mr. John Ingram.—%, 
Mrs. Cohan.--Mrs. Cutbush.—At an ad. 
vanced age, Mr. Whitby. 

At Margate, 95, Mrs. Francis Ruff, gee 
nerally lamented. : 

At Maidstone, 85, Sir William Bi , 
knt. many years one of the magistrates of 
that town. 

At Folkestone, 78, Mr. James Milton, 

At Deal, Mrs. ‘fF. Dunn. 

At Westwell, 43, Mr. Thomas Beck, 
justly regretted.—At Dartford, 49, Mrs. 
Sarah Jardine.—At Wingham, 92, Mus, 
Sharp. 

SUSSEX. 

The Pavilion at Brighton was never 
more splendid and luxurious than of late; 
balls, galas, and numerous companies, 
succeed each other without abatement, 

Muarried.| Edw, Payne, esq. of Broad- 
water, to Mrs. Inglis Hamilton, widow of 
Col. H.—Capt. 8. G. Pechell, R.N, to 
Miss Caroline Thoyts, of Sathamstead. 
house, 

Died.| At Brighton, Mrs, T. Tilt.—Mr. 
Best. 

At Chichester, suddenly, Mrs. Dudden, 
—Iln French-square, Mr. Batcock, 

At Horsham, Mr. Wickens. 

At Branler, 70, Mr. Lidbetter: he has 
left 360,0003. accumulated by industry and 
fruvality,—Justly regretted, the Rev. Jos, 
Fearm, M.A. 1ector of Selsey and Cack- 
field, and prebendary of Chichester Cas 
thedral. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

A meeting was lately held at Ports. 
mouth, when it was ascertained that the 
subscriptions for carrying into effect the 
intended Portsmouth and Arundel Canal, 
were amply sufficient to proceed to Par- 
liament with the Bill for that desirable 
object, and resolutions were entered into 
for that purpose. 

A requisition, signed by sixty respecta 
ble persons, was lately presented to the 
mayor of Portsmouth, calling upon him to 
convene a meeting of the urhabitauts upen 
the subject of Parliamentary Reform—but 
his worship refused ! 

Married.} Mr. Thomas Baker, to Mist 
Newell:—Mr. Jas. Inglefield, to Miss 
Eliz. Dove, both of Winchester.—Joha 
Carter, esq. M.P. for Portsmouth, to Jo- 
anna Maria, danghter of Wm. Smith, esq. 
M.P. for Norwich—Mr. D. Grigg, to 
Miss M. Hall, both of Gosport.—Mr. Roe 
gers, of Portsea, to Miss Eciss, of Hythe, 
—Mr. Smith, to Miss Caroline Daniell. 
both of Ryde.—Capt. J. Robins, R.N. 
to Miss A. Dewey, both of Forlou.—Mr 
r. Sainsbury, of Havant, to Miss Byerley, 
of Bosham. 

Died.} At Southampton, in St. Mis 
chael’s-square, Mr. Waldron.—Mr. Thos 
Wills, much regretted. 

At Winchestery 78, Mrs, Warner— 

Died. 
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Mrs. G. Cooke.—Mrs. M. Charkers.—27, 
Mr. George Sims.—67, Mr.Compter.  ~ 
At Portsmouth, suddenly, Mr. Thomas 
Forbes. Mr. Luscombe.—Mr. Shepheard 
Read, of the Dock-yard. % 

At Ryde, 53, Mr. Wm. Banks, proprie- 
tor of tie Marine Library there. 

At Stockbridge, Mrs. R. Buxey.—At 
Heckfield, Miss Jane 'Tyndale.—At Sway, 
Ann, wife of H. Lys, esq. justly regretted. 
—At Starnshaw, 72, Mr. Bissett.—At 
Hursley, Mr. Ramsbury. | 


WILTSHIRE. 

Married.] At Swindon, Mr. Richer, to 
Mrs. Long, widow of Wm. L. esq.— Mr. 
T. Dark, of Garsden, to Miss Sarah Dark, 
of Broughton Gifford.—Mr,. J. Nalder, of 
Barwick Bassett, to Miss Eieanor Susannah 
Lanfear, of Ramsbury. 

Died.] At Marlborough, Mrs. Wash- 
bourn, wife of N. W. esq. mayor of this 
town.—Mr. Samuel Howell. 

At Devizes, Mrs. Eliz. Neate, a maiden 
lady, justly lamented. 

At Warminster, 35, Mr. D. Lacey. 

At Fifield, Edward Penruddocke, esq. 
shortly after his marriage. 

At South Wraxell, Mr. T. Spencer.— 
At Aldbourne, 77, Mr. 8. Neate. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

On the second ult. Mr. Hunt presented 
a requisition to the mayor of Bath, re- 
questing him to call a meeting of the in- 
habitants. The mayor having declued, 
Mr. Hunt and twenty-nine other persons 
appointed a meeting of the inhabitants, to 
be held in Mr. Huat’s yard, in Walcot- 
street, from whence it was shortly after ad- 
journed to the Grove, where Mr. Hunt 
was cilled to preside.—The. meeting was 
severally addressed by Messrs. Hickman, 
C. Young, Crisp, Carpenter, and Williams, 
(of Bristol;) and the result was the adoption 
of variuus energetic resolutions. More 
than 6000 persons attended. 

‘The annual meeting of the BathAgriculta- 
ralSociety lately took place at Hetlinghouse, 
where the various objects of this national 
institution Were again discussed, and much 
information elicited. A piece of plate, 
value SO guineas, was awarded, to Mr. 
Jolin Dowding, steward at Dodington 
P ark, for his valuable treatise on that de- 
structive and fatal malady incident to 
yemes cattle, commonly called the Quarter 

vl. 

Married.| At Bath, —— Nichols, esq. 
to Miss Vincent, of Perey-place.— Edmund 
Wallace, esq. to Miss Elizabeth Ann Tho- 
mas, of Bath.—At Walcot church, T. C. 
Fenton, esq. to Harriet, daughter of the 
late George Rooke, esq.—At ‘Taunton, 
Mr. Knapman, of London, to Miss Hare, 
—Mr. Peers, of Bristol, to Miss Rachael 

are, of Tannton.—E. Tovey, esq. of 
gees to Mrs, Duncan, widow of John 

- €sq. of Jamaica.—Mr, W. Farmer, of 
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South-hill-house, near Bath, to Miss Mary 
Dark, of Broughton Gifford. : 

Died.} At Bath, Mrs. Ann Chatterley. 
—Mrs. Roffey.—Thus. Stanley, esq. Col 
of the first Lancashire regiment of militia ; 
and nearly allied to the Earl of Derby: 
For thirty-seven years, Col. Stanley was 
the :epresentative m Parliament for the 
county of Lancaster; from which ‘he was, 
to the great regret of his coustituents, 
compelled by ill health, to retire at the 
late general election.—In the Vineyards, 
Charies Kelson, e¢sq.—In Belle Vue-Place, 
70, Edward Witts, esq. universally re- 
spected.—In Brock-street, Mrs. C. Mey+ 
senden. — In Mariborough-buildings, 70, 
Rowland Mainwaring, esq.—In Queen: 
sqnaie, the Hon. Mrs. Agnes Fitzwilliam, 
—At Shepton Mallett, 70, after an iliness 
of thirty-three years, Mr. Abrabam House, 
highly esteemed.—At Frome, Mr, ‘Thos. 
Jones: Mr. Jones was early in life the 
distinguished ‘ Rhaidyr,” amongst the 
bards of Cambria; and produced many 
poetic effusions in his native tongue. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.} Mr. Robert Genger, of Brid- 
port, to Miss Ann Loveridge.—Mr. James 
Tucker, of Yeovil, to Miss Mary Travers, 
of Bridport.—Mr. John Kesley, of Wilton 
to Miss MaximeliaWoolcott, of Sherborne, 

Died.] At Weymouth, B. Wood, esq. 
—72, James Bever, esq. | 

DEVONSHIRE, 

There is considerable bustle in Devon- 
shire, among the friends of Sir ‘T. Acland, 
Lord Ebrington, and Mr. Bastard; each 
party straining every nerve to secure the 
return of their favourite candidate at the 
next general election. 

A meeting has lately been held at Cre- 
diton, to consider of the best and most 
effectual means of relieving the poor of 
that place and neighbourhood : a subscrip- 
tion was entered into, and a plan arranged 
for supplying them with bacon, pease, and 
fuel, at half the usual price, and with 
seup gratis. 

The utility of the Breakwater, at Ply. 
mouth, becomes nore apparcut; the Moffat 
East Indiaman, of 1/00 tons, it is believed, 
was lately rescued from shipwreck, during 
a tremendous gale, by its powerful resist- 
ance to the waves of the Atlantic. 

Murried.} Peregrine Francis'Thorne, esq. 
Capt. in the 6th regt. to Mary, daughter 
of John Lard, esq. of Exeter.—Mr, Rich. 
Jeves, of Bristol, to Miss B. May, of Barn- 
staple.—Mr. W. Cawsey, of Sidmouth, to 
Miss E. Nicklin, of Plymouth.—Mr. Wni, 
Underhill, of Plymouth, to Miss Hancock, 
of East Looe.—Mr. R. J. Squires, of Ply- 
mouth, to Miss Saralt Woolrige, of Dock, 
— John Gifford Croker, esq. of Bovey 
Tracey, to Mary Anu, daughter of Robert 
Hole, of Stickwick —T. K. Savory, esq, 
of the R.N. to Miss Jane Roberts, of 
Tavistock, wrx >, 


Died.] 
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Died.] At Exeter, 84, Mrs. T- Willcock. 
—Atan advanced age, Mrs. J. Spratt.— 
Suddenly, 40, Mr. Thomas Hill.—so, Miss 
Preston, justly regretted. —71, W. Roberts, 


esq.—On St. David’shill, Mrs. Back.— 


Myr. James Youlden. 

At Plymouth-Dock, 90, Mr. Strachan. 

At Bideford, 92, Mrs. Birch. 

At Barnstaple, 99, Mrs. Hooper. 

At Totnes, 81, Mrs. Brooking. 

At Budleigh Salterton, Frances, wife of 
Licut.-Col. Furzer, of the marines. 

At Brixham, Mrs. H. Bartlett. . 

At Brampford Speke, 95, Mrs. Grace 
Burnell. 

CORNWALL. 

At Redruth, the standard of copper ore 
bas advanced to 1011. per ton. A few 
weeks since it was at 791. 

A storm of hail-stones lately happened 
mm this county: the stones were found to 
measure more than three inches in circum- 
ference. They destroyed great quantities 
of glass, and did other very considerable 
daniage. 

Married.) At Falmouth, Capt. Thomp- 
son, R. N, to Miss Spriddle.—Licut. John 
Armall, R. N. of Camelford, to Miss Toy, 
of Peniyn. 

Died.] At Penzance, Harry St. Aubyn, 
esq. 

Ke Truro, 72, Mrs. Dalby, widow of the 
Rey. S. C, Dalby, rector of St. Pinnock, 
WALES. 

By some neglect of the men employed on 
the Etiesmere canal, the stop-gates, &c. 
at Chirk, were overpowered by the water 
which dammed ap the river Cering, under 
the Chirk agueduet, filled all the coal-pits 
with water, sand, gravel, &c. and tore to 
pieces all the machinery, as well as doing 
great injury to the vicinity. 

Married.| The Rev. David Jones, of 
Wreabam, to Miss Elizabeth Waring, of 
Denbigh.—Edmand, son of the late David 
Lioyd, esq. of Rhiwhiriarth, Lianfair, te 
Miss Julia Parker, of Bishopsgate-street, 
London. 

Died.] At Swansea, 75, Charles Collius, 
esq. an alderman of this corporation, and 


% 


a justice of the peace for the of 
Glamorgan, universally esteemed Te 
gretted. i 

At Margam, the Rev. John Hunt, LL.D 

At Neath, Miss Charlotte Jobnson, 4 
young lady universally beloved, | 

At Aberystwith, 66, Mr. Morgan. 

At Llandaff, 73, Edward Pearson} 4, 
registrar of that diocese. 

At the Deanery, St. Asaph, 75, Mrs, 
Wynne, widow of Robt. W. esq. of Garth. 
win.—At Newaddfawr, Carmar ire, 
Wm. Davys, esq. regretted.—-At Chapel. 
house, Builth, Mr. William Williams, uni. 
versally respected. 

: SCOTLAND. 

The whole of this kingdom is in a simi. 
lar state to the southern part of the em. 
pire: subscriptions and partial employ. 
ment are the alleviations resorted to till it 
is seen what the ministry intend to propore 
to Parliament. 

Married.] At Edinburgh, John Pol- 
wrath, esq. to Miss Adams, daughter of 
the late Henry A. esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, 

Died.] At Rossie-castle, Forfarshire, H. 
Ross, esq. 

At Greenhead, Roxburghshire, George 
Currie, esq. advocate. 

IRELAND. 

Ten thousand persons lately assembled 
at Cork, and agreed to a Petition fora 
reform in Parliament, &c.—A_ similat 
meeting, with the like results, has been 
held in Dublin.—(See Public Affairs.) 

Married.) At Galway, Richard Bourne, 
of Lynnberry, county of Westmeath, to 
Louisa Helena, sister, of the late Lord 
Wailscourt. 

Died.} At Dubiin, in Sackville-street, 
87, the Rev. Henry Maxwell, rector of 
Dromore. 

At Waterford, Joshua Gatchell, jun. esq 

REATHS ABROAD. 

At Rome, Robert Fagan, esq. Consul 
General for Sicily, &e. 

At Madrid, 76, the Duchess Dowager 
of Infantado. : 


At Rennes, France, 78, Sir William Cod- 
drington, bart. 
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